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Tr can now be no secret, that a serious 
and painful rent has occurred among 
the present ecclesiastical governors of 
the Scotch church. The subject of 
this rent has been so prominently set 
before the eyes of England in the par- 
liament and by the press, that at 
length our sympathies have been 
touched, and our attention forced to 
the investigation of a question we 
would rather let alone. ‘The atten- 
tion paid to the present situation of 
Scotch ecclesiastical affairs by the 
heads of the press is really extraor- 
dinary. All sections and parties 
have referred to it, not in foot-notes, 
but in leading articles spread over 
two and three sheets. ‘The Tractar- 
ians on the one hand, and the Ra- 
dicals on the other —those two moral 
extremes — have devoted in their re- 
spective organs most unusual space 
to the adjustment of this vexata 
questio; and what is a very remark- 
able illustration of the nearness of all 
extremes, the Westminster Review, the 
organ of pure Radicalism, and the 
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British Critic, the organ of pure 
Froudism, or Tractarianism, almost 
coincide in their views and general 
conclusions. The British Critic has 
a strong penchant for the veto prin- 
ciples, because it fancies this policy is 
peculiarly fitted to make the priest- 
hood a concatenation of Hildebrands 
trampling on all civil powers, and 
fulminating thunders against every 
disturber of the sacred despotism. 
The Westminster Review has an equal 
relish forthe same views, because it sees 
in them the long succession of popular 
triumphs in the agora, and laws 
and legislators the mere puppets of 
the mob. ‘The one hails the spec- 
tacle of the church claiming inde- 
pendence ; the other rejoices in the 
prospect of the people gaining more 
power. ‘The former sees reflected 
from the troubled waters the over- 
shadowing hierarchy and overbearing 
pretensions of the papacy, and the 
latter the type and joyous presenti- 
ment of a republic and a democracy. 

Our Scottish neighbours have, ne- 
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vertheless, in the exercise of their 
characteristic powers of second sight, 
seen a most sublime and impressive 
phenomenon in this coalition of an- 
tipodes; thongh in truth, there is no 
miracle. Both the parties referred 
to see two results to be the necessary 
and only emanations of the veto 
violence, viz. MOB OR PRIEST sU- 
premacy, Each hopes the upshot 
will be what he wishes; and both, 
therefore, concur in pouring oil into 
the flames. 
the Westminster there is seen emerg- 
ing from the conflict the right of the 
people, and therefore it urges on 
Chalmers. Through “the dim re- 
ligious light” of the British Critic 
there is spied the progress of a sacred 
and patristic dogma—the all but 
divine and supreme attributes of the 
church. 

We do not wish to take any notice 
of other partisans in this aifray. 
We believe it is most improbable 
that Scotch ecclesiastical metaphysics 
will ever tell upon the 
Englishmen. We only warn the 
vetoists who come across the border 
to leave their Radicalism—the more 
intolerable because self-contradictory 
—hehind them, lest the good sense 
of England classify them among 
those luminaries of the age, Dan 


O'Connell, John Frost, and others of 


that ilk. 

Englishmen, and English ehurch- 
men the choicest portion, are na- 
turally loyal, peaceful, and neigh- 
hourly. Among them the veto 
doctors are not likely to prevail 
mightily. Such men as Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. O'Connell, and others, 
differing wide as the poles in polities, 
but at one in their estimate of the 
independence and autocracy of the 
church, will, in all probability, help 
them; and such Radicals as Hume, 
Grote, and Warburton, seeing in the 
struggle an approximation to repub- 
lican results, may also give a helping 
hand; and such, perhaps, as Mr. 
Colquhoun, who wish to keep their 
seats ; but few besides. 

If we turn our eyes to Ireland, we 
find there some supporters of the veto 
pretensions. [t seems a rather re- 
markable fact, that there are no pe- 
riodical partisans of the veto revo- 
lutionists in Ireland of great mark. 
The leading Christian press of that 
country have no sympathy with 


Through the optics of 


minds of 
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them. They have seen and felt, too 
severely and too long, the awful 
effects of an ascendant priesthood ; 
and of a populace roused by their 
menaces, or cajoled by their smiles, 

and unconsciously wielded at their 
will. The only party in Ireland 
that would even precipitate the move- 
ment beyond the control of Messrs. 
Cunningham and Candlish, are the 
Presbyterians in the north. They 
enjoy all the blessings of election of 
ministers by the people, and in this 
respect they have what is neither 
unapostolical nor unscriptural. They 
are thus far vastly more consistent 
than the vetoists. But we very 
much question if a comparison be- 
tween the synod of Ulster and the 
Scottish parochial clergy be at all 
in favour of the former. With 
the exception of Dr. Cook, a man 
of great learning, personal worth, 
and magnanimous character; of 
Dr. Reid, Dr. Hanna, Mr. Morgan, 
and a few others, it must be allowed, 
even by the severest vetoists, that 
the Presbyterian clergy in Ireland, 
whatever be their piety or zeal, are 
living proofs that popular election 
does not necessarily generate either 
an erudite, an influential, or an ac- 
complished ministry. 

Let it be remembered, that it was 
with all the accompaniments of po- 
pular election that Socinianism fell 
like a midnight mist upon a large 
body of the Irish Presbyterian mi- 
nisters, and onall the English Presby- 
terian ministers also. We do not 
see that there is any thing in the 
present state of Irish presbytery at 
all tempting in the way of model, 
or that the popularis aura has wafted 
into its pulpits a body so superior, so 
talented, so unlike the products of 
patronage, because so transcendental, 
that it becomes the duty of the esta- 
blishments on either side of the 
Tweed to transfer Hibernian customs 
to themselves. Let it also be ob- 
served, that the synod of Ulster has 
deteriorated its character to a power- 
ful degree by its late approximation 
to some of the peculiarities of the 
Irish National Board, and thereby 
lost the esteem and confidence of the 
great body of the Irish clergy. ‘This 
exhibits the symptom of some heart- 
disease, some disorganisation in its 
vital parts, and furnishes another 
disproof of the wisdom and propriety 
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of rejoicing in its co-operation, or 
holding its admiration of the veto a 
precedent or pretext of any value for 
the adoption of the Scottish clergy. 
That they should fraternise with the 
dominant section of the Scottish 
church is neither unnatural nor un- 
expected. Popularisation, to use one 
of Dr. Chalmers’s latest coinages, is 
the object of their ambition and be- 
ing. They can have no sympathy, 
because they have no experience in 
the position, responsibilities, and ob- 
ligations of an established church. 
A Baptist minister in a village 
meeting-house has no less and no 
more notion of the labours and men- 
tal anxieties of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. If the veto phi oa 
has no brighter plume than this, i 
had better cease boasting. But we 
turn our a to Scotland; and 
certainly, noise, uproar, and all 
sorts of eames occurrences, are 


tests of right, and expressions of 


clerical zeal, and piety, and erudi- 
tion, this party stands unrivalled and 


alone. We select a few authentic 
specimens of veto sayings, doings, 
styles, and peculiarities, from the 


Rev. L. 


‘At any rate, the number of clerical 
opponents of patronage, though not of 
clerical accepters of presentations, has 
wonderfully increased during the last 
twenty years. * * * ° 

“In the meeting of the commission, 
on the 4th of May last, I beara a ni imely 
reverend ge »ntleman say, ‘ The conse- 
quences of our procedure may be the fall 
of our church, the fall of the Church of 
England, the fall of the monarchy, the 
fall of every institution civil and reli- 
gious in the country, but we shail not 
move an inch!’ Ah! what reckless 
boasting ! ' ” . " 

‘ The writer of one of the non- 
intrusion tracts (who is not a minister, 
but the talented sledge-hammer of the 
non-intrusion clique), in which mention 
is made of the heroic and successful 
conduct of Roderick of the Hill, should 
have told not mere ‘ly about the election, 
but about the sabsoquent history of the 
minister. He knew it well; but telling 
the whole truth would not have suited 


Rose :— 


the perp ose. ° * * ” 
Are there any Protestant priests 
that use pious frauds? I could name 


some that have very lately tried to pro- 
mote their pets by_ fulse stories,”—P. 61, 


The Christian Instructor for Au- 
gust observes, that 
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‘* The -most pitiful appointments (to 
benefices) that were ever made in Scot- 
land have been made within the lust few 
years.” 


Mr. Rose says,— 


‘“‘ If patronage be bad, get rid of it as 
soon as ye can; but beware that ye do 
not throw aw ay something else, which 
some of our non-intrusionists could net 
well afford to want, as many of their 
half-empty churches testify. Remember 
that Christians are not to be manufactured 


by systems as so many welis of 
cloth. - = * . - 


cotton 


** It would be unfair and unchristian 
to charge all the vetoists with entertain- 
ing such sentiments as are contained in 
the following precious extract from an 
editorial article in the Witness newspaper 
of the 15th of August last. But some of 
the more namely leaders of the veto 
party are proprietors of that paper, and 
therefore cannot be considered guiltless. 

“ «The Earl of Aberdeen had with- 
drawn his measure, sorely baflied and 
chagrined,— his very character recog. 
nised as a part of his diplomacy, and by 
a much smaller and a meaner man in the 
estimate of his countrymen than any 
other statesman of the day. The decla- 
ration of Dr. Muir had shewn but the 
weakness of the party—its weakness 
numerically even,— and much more em- 
phatically, its weakness in a moral point 
of view. The document was widely 
spread, nor could the bitterest enemy of 
the party have injured them more, 
Every district of Scotland recognised in 
it its worst ministers,—the rubbish, the 
dust, the chaff, the husks of the church ; 
all within her that was utterly effete and 
useless,—nay, more, her plague-spots 
and running sores,— all that was utterly 
mean and disreputable,—her men put 
into the priest’s office to eat a bit of 
bread,— her ‘ heads that cannot teach 
and will not learn,’— her pastors forced 
on reclaiming parishes by the military, 
her preachers to bare walls and empty 
benches,—all that constituted at once 
her weakness and her shame.’ ’’— P. 107. 


With this infamous statement 
from a paper pre-eminent for abuse, 
Mr. Rose makes the following short 
work :— 


“All this is very plain and easily 
understocd; and 1 have no doubt has 
been believed by many, because they 
saw it in the Witness. Dr. Muir's de- 
claration was subscribed by 260 minis- 
ters, and above 800 elders. ‘There are 
ministers whom I know to be favourable 
to it, but who did not subscribe it. 
‘There is a certain town in Scotland in 
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which there are four ministers that are 
favourable to Lord Aberdeen’s bill on 
present circumstances, and that have 
been chosen by their congregations. 
Their congregations united are equal to 
at least twelve other congregations around 
them. Is there any information wanted 
on this point ?” 


We can confirm these remarks. 
The most respectable, peaceful, and 
even most spiritually-minded con- 
gregations in Scotland are disgusted 
with this agitation, and rejoice, some 
of them, in the blessing of being 
presided over by the very clergy who 
are thus branded. The paper that 
can thus openly pour out such filthy 
abuse ought to be put down as a 
public nuisance. 


* According to the vetoists and their 
newspapers, all the ministers and people 
that do not enter into their nasty plans 
are worthless and unsound, and enemies 
to the gospel and to godliness ; and they 
are by no means ‘ over-scrupulous’ as to 
the meaus they employ to blast men’s 
characters and usefulness. ‘They praise 
and flatter one another, so as to make 
you believe that they are far above others 
in purity of purpose and conduct. If 
you side with them, you are sure to have 
a passport to the veto paradise; but if 
you think or act differently from them, 
your doom is sealed, and there is no 
trick so base as not to be resorted to, in 
order to be revenged of you for daring to 
refuse your homage to the wise and good 
men with whom all wisdom and good- 
ness are to perish. And as to some of 
the veto newspapers, their disregard to 
truth is so well known, that it is abetting 
falsehood to support them. There are 
veto cliques that have their own trum. 
peters, * . Pe 

“« Some of the veto doctors of divinity 
have acknowledged their disgust at the 
veto papers to me in private; but, at 
the same time, said, that they could not 
get the necessary information in other 
papers. Other doctors of divinity have 
acknowledged to me that they paid for 
certain papers in order to escape from 
their false vituperations. 3 . 

** Moderation of it, with all its fierce- 
ness and Sadducean infidelity, did not in 
reality reduce the clerical character so 
low as Pharisaic zeal has done of late. 

“When you find great advocates of 
non-intrusion leave their parishes for 
weeks or months, in order to agitate the 
country and cut a figure in the world, be 
sure that things are not right at home ; 
and when you find non-intrusion leaders 
use all their influence in private against 
the ministers that vacant parishes want, 
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and in favour of trifling vain laddies that 
the said parishes do not want, you may 
take it for granted that the loud pro- 
fessions of men are not to be depended 
on, and that there may be more real re. 
gard for the welfare of the people where 
there is little of it professed, than there 
is among those flatulent creatures that 
live, like Ephraim, on the wind. 
“Patrons generally get little credit 
for their regard to the welfare of parishes, 
and if they consult an anti-veto minister 
in the settlement of a minister, they are 
the vilest of the vile, and threatened with 
all the anathemas that the pope and his 
cardinals can burl against them. But if 
they consult a veto doctot, then they are 
true Christians and friends of the people.” 


Certainly, a strange fire seems to 
have fallen on the spirits of very 
many of the Scottish clergy. Charges 
and assertions have been made by 
some of the vetoists so contrary to 
fact, that in one instance one clergy- 
man had to retract every syllable, 
and publish an apology of the most 
humiliating nature. Others have 
been most unscrupulous in the use of 
epithets whereby to brand the names 
and blast the usefulness of those who 
did not see precisely as they did; 
and both in the church courts, and 
on the public platforms, a state of 
things has occurred that demands 
the cognisance of the legislature. It 
seems, we fear, to be the great aim of 
the leading section of the General As- 
sembly to reduce the Scottish popu- 
lation to that state of revolutionary 
action which will compel the govern- 
ment, for the safety of the empire, to 
concede their extreme and violent 
measures. Nor do they disguise 
their intentions. Already the more 
turbulent have signed a solemn 
league and covenant to extirpate 
patronage, and all private rights 
connected with ecclesiastical things, 
the issue of which, if granted, must 
be, what the most desperate enemies 
of the kirk have earnestly attempted 
—the downfal of the establishment. 
It is of no use to endeavour theo- 
retically to display in type and fools- 
cap the compatibility of an ecclesi- 
astical establishment with the master- 
features of the voluntary system. 
All practice and precedent are equally 
against the visionary fantasy. It is, 
however, true, that the minority— 
and that minority of the veto party 
composed of the most grave and re- 
spectable clergy of that section of the 
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church—are opposed to the extreme 
measures of the young agitators. 
They want simply a check on pa- 


tronage, and unhappily, in pursuit of 


this, have forgotten that the consti- 
tutional check is the presbytery ; 

and in consequence of this sub- 
mersion of an essential church prin- 
ciple, have contended for the intro- 
duction of a new element—the veto 
wielded by certain persons in the 
congregation, which by one fell 
swoop annihilates, as far as man is 
able, the headship of Christ in things 
ecclesiastical, and the headship of the 
queen in things civil. In the former 
case they surrender the 


the queen, to the people. The 
officers, or presbytery, or bishop, or 
whatever be the superintending tri- 
bunal, is spoiled of its liberum arbi- 
trium, to determine, in the name of 
Christ, who is fit for the ministry 
and who is not, by the people march- 
ing in with an irresponsible and ir- 
rational, but exterminating veto ; and 
on the other hand, the patrons, as 
the trustees of the civil and supreme 
magistrate, who beautifully and de- 
voutly were appointed to submit the 
presentee to the presbytery, and to 
present or withdraw as the presby- 
tery in the unfettered exercise of 
its jurisdiction would decide, is told 
that he must forego ancient usage 
and absolute right, acknowledged 
such by the anti-patronage society 
purchasing livings as they were able, 
and really and truly make a specified 
fragment of the parish sole and abso- 
lute patron. It begins, at last, to be 
discovered by not a few, that the veto 
is indefensible and untenable; that 
between patronage exercised by the 
ancient patrons and constitutionally 
controlled by the presbytery with 
an established church, and the entire 
abolition of patronage with the vo- 
luntary system, there is no point of 
rest or consistency. It comes -—r, 
to this with the Scotch church : 
the national establishment is to be 
maintained, the present agitation 
must be crushed, and the aspirations 
of its actors demonstrated to be futile 
and foolish. On the other hand, if 
the ministry, and those who coincide 
in their views, the Scotch 
church to be overthrown, 
ain the arena 
parties will 


desire 
utterly 


and Scotland once ag 
antagonist 


on which 
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Christ, and in the latter the trust of 
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battle out the ascendancy, their policy 
is either to allow the present con- 
fusion to accumulate or to repeal 
patronage, and thereby the laws that 
guarantee the Protestant establish- 
ment. This being done in Scotland, 
it needs no seer’s eye to see the same 
thing enacted in England ; and thus 
it will come to pass, that after the 
clergy of the empire had nobly re- 
pelled, by scripture, reason, fact, the 
aggressions of the Voluntaries, they 
will perish on their own swords. 

There can be no doubt that in the 
Church of Scotland, as indeed in 
every other church, there have been 
great differences of sentiment on 
questions of ecclesiastical regimen ; 
and on the present exciting question 
all shades of opinion have prevailed 
from the Reformation downward to 
the present time. Some hold the 
divine right of the communicants in 
every parish to elect their pastor, 
and present him thus elected to the 
presbytery for trial and orders ; 
others have held that there is no in- 
trusion, if the incumbent is inducted 
after having been found qualified by 
the presbytery; another party hold 
it to be the very height of perfection 
to allow the people a veto on the 
patron’s presentee, and a power 
thereby of preventing the presbytery 
from determining whether he is fit 
or unfit. 


‘From the time of the revolution 
there was a form of a call requiring to be 
subscribed by the heritors and elders, 
and a day was always fixed for the pur- 
pose. But as the act 1712 began to take 
ettect, and moderation became somewhat 
indifferent about the people, the popular 
ministers insisted on the necessity of a 
call by the people before any settlement 
could take place ; and w hatever influence 
they may have had within the walls of 
the assembly, they were sure to have a 
good desl without, and to exercise it 
agaist the presentee that was not to 
their taste. ‘The moderates, on the other 
hand, had influence within the assembly, 
and with the high Tories of the empire, 
but seldom had much with the pe ople. 
While the popular ministers were in 
general evangelical in doctrine and con- 
duct, the moderates gradually became 
noted for coldness and deadness, if not 
for poisonous errors in spiritual things, 
as well as for an outward disregard for 
the wishes of the people. The general im- 
pression was, that the popular ministers 
were all good and evangelical, and that 
the moderates were all unsound and he. 
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terodox. And, probably, this impres- 
sion, which was not altogether, though 
partly, groundless, was strengthened and 
encouraged by the keenness with which 
the various parties in and out of the 
church tried to effect their own several 
objects at the expense of their next door 
neighbour’s. But it is not an easy mat. 
ter to explain how a difference of opinion 
with respect to an act of parliament, re- 
lative to the induction of ministers, should 
form a pretty sure criterion of the Spi- 
ritual sentiments and conduct of minis- 
ters and elders. In our day the case is 
different. ‘The most popular, and evan- 
gelical, and worthy ministers in our 
Jand are divided in opinion as to the 
propriety of abolishing patronage, and of 
giving full power of election to the peo- 
ple; and I believe that not a few of the 
moderates are in reality as tender of the 
rights and feelings, as well as spiritual 
interests, of the people, as are many of 
those w ho are not of the moderate party, 
though, owing to the bad name which 
the party got, and perhaps deserved, in 
times past, they do not get credit for any 
evangelical quality.”—Pp. 22-23. 

This estimate from the pen of Mr. 
Rose, who is himself'an advocate, not 
for the veto—for that he detests— 
but popular election, if it can be 
consistently with an_ established 
church, is ingenious and just. The 
fact is, the agitation party, composed 
chiefly of the younger ministers of 
the church, and a few briefiess bar- 
risters, have not hesitated to de- 
nounce the opposite party under 
every sort of ecclesiastical epithet. 
Should any one dare to say such dis- 
tinguished men as Dr. Cook, Dr. 
Muir, Dr. M‘Leod, Mr. Tait, Dr. 
Mearns, Dr. Lee, are opposed to the 
present movement, these divines are 
forthwith classitied in such elegant 
phraseology as “ enemies of the peo- 
ple,” “ des ud moderates,” “ leaners to 
prelacy,” &c. &c., usque ad nauseam. 
We believe that ignorance of early 
Scotch ecclesiastical history is one of 
the causes of the present clerical 
movement in the north. And the 
unfortunate fact is, they have so 
committed themselves to high-sound- 
ing watchwords, which should be 
forgotten with the excitement of the 
platform that gave them birth, that 
past facts, experience, and arguments, 
no more totch Mr. Cunningham 
than needles and pins the hide of a 
rhinoceros. The Rey. Dr. Mearns, 
a man of vast mind and as vast eru- 
dition, places the true meaning of 
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“intrusion” in its just historical 
light — proving its modern use to be 
a coinage of party for obviously 
party purposes, in the following ex- 
tract from his speech before the 
synod of Aberdeen, April 1834 :— 


At the Reformation, the property of 
the church in Scotland, amounting, at 
least, to two-fifths of the landed property 
of the kingdom, came to be contended 
for by the crown and great barons, the 
patrons of benefices, on the one part ; 
and by the reformed clergy, few in 
number, but able and fe: arless, supported 
by some of the nobles, by a large number 
of the lesser proprietors, and the bulk of 
the people, on the other part. In the 
tumultuous state of public affairs in the 
year 1560, when the Protestant religion 
was recognised, and which continued 
some years subsequent to that period, 
the reformed party in vain attempted to 
have their claims to the appointment of 
ministers, and to the assignment of funds 
for their maintenance, sustained ; while 
the crown and barons, as patrons of 
benefices, bestowed such of them as they 
had not already appropriated on favour- 
ites, relations, and dependants, wholly 
unqualified for, and regardless of clerical 
duty, and, in many cases, mere laymen, 
not even assuming the appearance of 
the clerical character. At this period, 
the claims of, the two parties were of the 
broadest and most unlimited description, 
and wholly subversive of each other. 

“ During the collision of these oppo- 
site claims, we find the infant charch as- 
serting fearlessly, on many occasions, its 
right of collation in all its parts,—that i is, 
first, a right of fixing qualifications, and 
of judging in every individual case, 
whether or not suitable qualifications 
were possessed by the nominees to ec- 
clesiastical offices, aud of granting them 
induction ; aud secondly, of examining 
at any time, during their incumbency, 
into their conduct and discharge of duty, 
and of extruding them from. office, if 
such a measure was found to be neces- 
sary. It is obvious that the second of 
these powers, no less than the first, is 
virtually embraced in the right of colla- 
tion, which otherwise would be ineffectual 
and nugatory. Had the church no right 
except ‘that ‘of conducting the ceremony 
of admission; did it be slong to other in- 
dividuals or public authorities to depose 
from office those whom the church bad 
inducted, or to repone those whom she 
had deprived ; it is clear that the right 
of admission would be equally insignifi- 
cant, as if the right of fixing and of 
judging the qualifications of intrants lay 
elsewhere. We also find, indeed, at the 
sume period, in direct opposition to the 
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power of the crown, expressions of 
opinion on various occasions, that the 
power of nominating to ecclesiastical 
charges ought to be in the people; and 
such is the opinion expressed in the 
First Book of Discipline of 1560. But 
the common subjects of continued com- 
plaint and remonstrance regard the right 
of collation,—such as, ‘ that persons are 
settled by absolute gift, without ad- 
mission,’ &c., and the crown is peti- 
tioned that none be any more settled in 
such a manner,—‘that none take upon 
them to place ministers without the kirk’s 
admission, —‘ that no more blank pre- 
sentations be presented to sale,'—‘ that 
benefices may vaik (be held vacant) 
upon the deposition of their possessors,’ 
&c. &e. All this took place while the 
crown and subject-patrons persisted in 
exercising their ancient rights in the 
most unlimited manner, generally without 
regard to the remonstrances of the 
church, or the spiritual interests of the 
people; and the title to benefices of 
persons wholly unqualified was asserted 
and confirmed by decree of civil judica- 
tories reviewing ‘and annulling sentences 
of non-admission, and of extrusion passed 
by the church. 

“And nothing can be more certain 
than that the privilege bestowed on the 
people, and enjoyed by them then and 
subsequently, and one of no small im- 
portance, was just this—that on vacan- 
cies, the people should be consulted re- 
specting the appointment before collation 
granted, and an opportunity afforded 
them of giving consent or stating ob- 
jections to nominees, for the judgment of 
the church. Such is the construction 
put upon the language in question by all 
the highest authorities in church mat- 
ters. ‘In the Second Book of Disci- 
pline,’ says Sir H. Moncrieff, ‘ the elec. 
tion of pastors is declared to be by judg- 
ment of the eldership (that is, of the 
presbytery), and the consent of the con- 
gregation ; this language signifying, ac- 
cording to all the laws that followed, the 
right of the people either to give their 
consent, or to state and substantiate 
their objections, of which the presbytery 
were to judge. ‘The people were not 
the electors, even by this rule; and 
though it gave more power to the pres- 
byteries than was ever afterwards con- 
ceded to them, it gave the people ex- 
actly the same place which the language of 
the ‘church, both in early and latter times, 
assigned to them.’ This privilege placed 
the people on a very different footing 
from what they held formerly. It was 
not, indeed, every thing,— it did not 
amount to the power either of election or 
of collation. But it was much beyond 


what has always been held a very valu- 
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able and efficient privilege by the people 
of Britain in their civil capacity —the 
right of petitioning, on all occasions and 
subjects, the government of the country, 
It may hkewise be remarked, that in re- 
gard to the civil status and rights of the 
a people, these are often expressed 

1 language similar in character to the 
cman in question, Thus, it is 
described as one of the privileges of 
British subjects, that thy cannot be taxed 
but by their own mode of 
speaking certainly implying neither indi- 
vidual nor collective consent of the peo- 
ple at large expressly given, but the 
consent of a representative body com- 
posed of, and chosen by, certain classes of 
the people only, without which the go- 
vernment of the country has no pow er of 
taxation.” —Pp. 6-7. 

This gives a matter-of-fact account 
of the origin of the words at present 
so mutilated and mangled by con- 
flicting disputants. Nor is this ex- 
planation peculiar to Dr. Mearns. 
Sir Harry Moncrieff, Bart., a distin 
guished clergy man of the Church of 
Scotland, presents the very same ex- 
planation in the passage quoted by 
the reverend doctor. It has been 
contended by some of the dominant 
majority in the church, that the 
spiritual independence of her L 
astical courts has been invaded, by 
the civil power refusing to aan 
a protest without reasons against a 
presentee, by a majority of commu- 
nicants. We deny that by so doing 
the state has touched even the skirts 
of the garments of the church as a 
distinct and independent spiritual 
corporation. We say the church has 
not power, W ithout ‘committing sui- 
cide, to transfer any portion of her 
inherent spiritual jurisdiction to a 
party neither recognised by her as 
invested with the power of order, nor 
recognised by the state in the original 
compact. She cannot allow the peo- 
ple to sit with the presbytery in co- 
ordinate judgment on ministerial 
qualifications without surrendering 
a vital element in churchmanship. 
She ceases, we feel bound to declare, 
to be a pure presbyterial church, the 
moment she surrenders what are 
essentially episcopal functions, into 
the hands of any portion of the 
people. This is the strong and in- 
vincible position which the Rev. Dr. 
Muir has taken up in a letter to his 
parishioners, the piety, temper, and 
scriptural positions of which, his bitter 


consent —a 
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and abusive opponents would do well 
to copy, or at least attempt to copy. 
We solemnly believe that Dr. Muir 
has reached the very kernel of the 
whole question, when he states,— 

“ But after all, what is the precise 
meaning of the present church question? 
It is just a question as to the government 
and discipline to be exercised in the ad- 
mitting of ministers into the pastoral 
charge of souls. It is the question—by 
whom, for the securing of ministers most 
suitable to the pastoral, the powers of 
spiritual government and discipline are 
to be exercised, and how to be exercised.’ 
—P. 16. 


Dr. Muir, and those who concur 
with him, hold the clergy to be the 
rulers of the church ; and that from 
this divine ordinance, all spiritual 
jurisdiction is necessarily to flow 
forth. In other words, he coincides 
with the most enlightened church- 
men, Christians, and scholars of every 
age, that the channel along which 
ministerial orders are to be trans- 
mitted, is the pastors of the church, 
whether they meet together in the 
presbytery, or are compressed and 
consolidated in the bishop. The 
present dominant majority hold, and 
suicidally as churchmen, that the 
people have theoretically a co-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction, while practically 
they lodge i in the multitude a power 
called the veto, which can close the 
mouths of presbytery and patron, 
and hold them as the brute materials, 
to be wielded and worked on as it 
may please the wild whim of an 
ever-restless and chameleon multi- 
tude. 
Dr. Muir only, the most puerile, 
though most claptrap, rejoinders have 
been made. 

Let us hear the flattering unction 
which the veto leaders now besmear 
the multitude withal. When the vo- 
luntary question was agitated, the 
idea of supposing the people to be so 
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Christian as to support their clergy, 
was scouted from Annan to the 
Orkneys; but now, by the magic 
touch of the veto act, they have be- 
come “The Christian people, able 
even to rule the presbytery and 
patron too.” Some of the vetoists 
retain one, at least, of the practices 
of Knox. When the multitude obey- 
ed, he lauded them as angels; when 
they resisted, he designated them the 
“ rascal multitude.” 

‘Are the Christian people to be 
accounted mere ciphers ?” is one of 
the most frequently reiterated objec- 
tions to Dr. Muir’s able and unan- 
swerable defence of church authority. 
To this he replies :— 


‘No, indeed. Their precious souls are 
to be the objects of care. Their religious 
and moral interests are to form the very 
desigu to be promoted by the spiritual 
rule exercised over them —in placing 
ministers over them, the power is to be 
used to place over them the suitable 
pastor ; that, with this end in view, their 
religious and moral state is to be studied, 
their feelings and desires are to be seri- 
ously and minutely w eighed, what they 
need is to be considered, whether for 
doctrine, instruction, reproof, correction, 
or consolation in righteousness ; and, in 
short, every thing is to be investigated 
and pondered solely for the purpose of 
supplying them with the pastor that is 
suitable to them. It is possible that the 
pastor who is the suitable, may not, in 
certain circumstances, be the acceptable, 
pastor. If he be zealous, and they luke- 
warm ; he a sound evangelist, and they 
tinctured with prejudice against saving 
truth, or carnally-minded and indifferent 
on such a supposition, the proposal to 
set over them this the very pastor that is 
suitable, will be a pr oposal that is unac- 
ceptable to them.” * ae 20. 


In fact Dr. Muir feels so intensely 
for the moral and eternal well-being 
of the Christian people, that he insists 
on every scruple, every objection, 
every difficulty, whispered or uttered 


* There are two facts in Scotch ecclesiastical history that ought to make the 


vetoist tremble, if not pause. 


The eminent 


John Welch was so vetoed by his 


parishioners, that there was not one individual who would give him a lodging in the 


parish. 


Yet is he one of the Scott’s Worthies. 


The yet more distinguished Hender- 


son, Moderator of a General Assembly, peculiarly cherished by the vetoists, was so 
obnoxious to the parishioners of Leuchars in Fife, that the doors and windows of the 
church were barricaded against him on the day of his induction. 

Archbishop Sharp, while a Presbyterian clergyman, was unanimously elected by 


his parish. 


Dr. Reid, the most celebrated moral philosopher of Scotland, was odious at his 


induction, and almost idolised at his departure. 


So much for the ‘popularis aura. 
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by the people, being prayerfully and 
solemnly investigated by the pres- 
bytery ; yes, so truly, that he will 
not, to satisfy their passions or still 
their clamour, surrender the rights 
of the governors of the church, or 
the civil and statute claims of the 
rulers of the state. 

We know not how it is possible 
for honest and unprejudiced men to 
read the letter of Dr. Muir on the 
one side, and the pamphlets of the 
veto people on the other, and yet 
to hesitate five seconds in coming to 
a decision adverse to the present 
claims of, we trust, a temporary 
majority. It is true, popular watch- 
words, exciting clap-trap appeals to 
the people, are all on the side of the 
movement party ; but this, however, 
they possess in common with all 
demagogues in all ages and countries. 
And in the present century especially 
is it to be expected that such appeals 
will tell. “ The rights of the peo- 
ple,” is the only ery of revolutionists ; 
“The duties of the people,” is, per- 
haps, the too exclusive testimony of 
the Tories. Each is but a profile 
view of truth. It is the blending 
and intermixture of the two that 
constitutes right, and composes at 
once the passions and the expectations 
ofa people. In Scotland the former 
has been lately urged and echoed, 
till a spirit has been conjured up 
which threatens to upset the eccle- 
siastical fabric, and lord it over Scot- 
land with an iron reign. 

The result of our perusal of Dr. 
Muir’s address is, our decided con- 
viction that the majority of the clergy 
of the Scotch church are at this 
moment unconsciously, but surely, 
laying the establishment prostrate at 
the feet of masters their fathers knew 
not, and surrendering that sacred 
principle their martyred predecessors 
vindicated from the aggressions of 
the court, to the clamour of the 
court’s antipodes — the many-headed 
majesty of the crowd. It is in this 
that the deep delusion that has fallen 
as a mist on the Scottish clergy stands 
forth to our eyes palpable and thick. 
They have been so eager to escape 
Scylla that they have plunged into 
Charybdis. The “ headship” which 
they sacredly guarded with their 
bodies from the court, they now sur- 
render with shouts to the crowd. 
The issue is every day becoming more 
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transparent. The Scotch Episco- 
palians, and the Independents and 
Seceders, are reaping the fruits of 
the foolish struggle, hundreds pass- 
ing over to these bodies every day. 
It is well there are in the church so 
many to whom there has been im- 
parted a better spirit. Such men as 
Dr. Muir, Mr. Tait, Dr. Hunter, Dr. 
M‘Leod, and many others of kindred 
sentiments, will present in their 
parishes retreats for men of peace, of 
loyalty, and of love; and around 
the ministrations of such men, must 
crystallise the piety and the hopes of 
the Scottish church. 

Why are not theirs and other pam- 
phlets embodying views so calculated 
to do good to be had in London? 
In the shops of several religious 
booksellers, we have seen spread out 
on the counter all the sad twaddle 
of the vetoists in every shape 
and type; but these views of the 
sacerdotal office which, in the main, 
are so obviously scriptural and pri- 
mitive, and so calculated to give Eng- 
lish churchmen juster views of the 
Scotch church, have few religious 
bibliopole partisans, in London at 
least, we suspect. 

The next pamphlet on our table 
is from the pen of Mr. Tait ; and we 
venture to assert that a more sound, 
truthful, and effective statement of 
the question, has seldom met our view. 
We think the most important evi- 
dence of the comparative merits of 
the two parties or principles is found 
in their respective estimates of the 
clerical office. In the mind of Dr. 
Chalmers, as was painfully evident 
in his lectures at the Hanover 
Rooms, three things additional to a 
“ supernal influence,” were requisite 
to constitute any one a minister —a 
knowledge of Christianity, an endow- 
ment, anda parish. Let John Thoro- 
good have these three; and, accord- 
ing to the expressed opinions of Dr. 
Chalmers, he would be the Rev. John 
Thorogood. As far as we can gather 
from the pamphlets, speeches, and 
other documents of the non-intrusion 
party, all they understand by a 
clergyman is a preaching machine, 
that makes a prodigious vociferation, 
pleases the people, and is in con- 
sequence set apart by the presbytery 
to his functions. 

With the church party, distinc- 
tively so called, the ministerial office 
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is a sacred investiture, transmitted 
by succession through pastors to pas- 
tors, and from age to age, inducted 
to their respective parishes, not be- 
cause their flocks like or dislike them, 
but because the superintending au- 
thorities, after the exercise of solemn, 


minute, and patient investigation, 
have determined that this. or that 


pastor is the fittest and best for this 
or that parish. In the sentiments of 
the latter class, or intrusionists, as 
they are denounced by their rivals, 
we see the germs of a possible unity 
subsisting between the northern and 
southern churches; whereas in those 
of Messrs. Cunningham, Candlish, 
&c., we see a rapid and daily approxi- 
mation to independency and dissent ; 

and, in the ascendancy ‘of these men’s 
revolutionary views ‘of ecclesiastical 
polity, we see sunk the integrity, the 
influence — ye a, the usefulness of the 
Scotch church as a national establish- 
ment. 


** Allow me,” says Mr. Tait, “ then, 
to remind you of the nature of that solemn 
act of the church, by which the pastors 
are set apart to their high and holy 
calling. No man may to take 
the pastoral office on himself —no man 
may presume to exere ise any of its pecu- 
liar functions, until be be ordained by 
solemn prayer, andthe laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery. In the ordina- 
tion-service, the presiding minister, with 
his hands, and the hands of the brethren, 
laid on the head of him who is called to 
the pastoral office, sets him apart thereto 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, the sole 
Head of the church, imploring on his 
behalf the special communication of the 
graces and gifts of the Holy Spizit, by 
whic “ he may be qualified for the dis- 
charge of all the parts of the Gospel 
ministry, to the glory of God and the 
edification of the church, 
to give to him knowledge, whereby he may 
be furnished for instruction to the people 
in the grace and 
whereby he m: ay be fitted for ruling them 
in righteousne ss and love. Now, sir, I 
ask your special attention to this solemn 
question, —Is this service a mere empti 
jor m—<a mere unmeaning ceremony ? Oe. 
if it be not, 
lf the service of ordination be a mere 
empty form, prayer itself must be a mere 
empty form; and where then are we 
landed, but in the cheerless and gloomy 
wastes of absolute deism? But I am 


presume 


beseeching God 


mysteries of wisdom, 


what is the true meaning of it ? 


now arguing on the supposition, that it 
is acknowledged that the service of ordi- 
nation is not a mere form; and on this 
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supposition, [ repeat the question, what 
is the meaning of it? and | answer the 
question briefly thus, — The service of 
ordination is the divinely chosen and 
constituted channel, whereby the Head of 
the church is pleased, in answer to the 
prayer of faith, to grant to His servants, 
the pastors of the church, all needful 
graces and gifts of His Spirit, for the 
instruction and government of the church, 
Let it be observed, then, that if the 
service of ordination be accompanied by 
the prayer of faith, the man on whose 
head the hands of the presbytery are 
laid, receives from the Head of the 
church, through the channel of that act 
of the pre -sbytery, in @ measure propor- 
tioned to the degree of faith exercised by 
the church, graces and gifts which were 
not previously possessed bu him, and by the 
possession of which he is qualified for 
the discharge of the momentous functions 
of the Gospel ministry.”— Pp. 19, 20. 


Mr. Tait guards his views against 
the supposition that he at all approves 
of the opus operatum of the Papists ; 
at the same time warning his brethren 
that, in steering clear of this heresy, 
“we ought to beware of taking ‘oc- 
casion by their sin in that matter, to 
deny ordination to-be the channel for 
the conveyance of them.” On his 
definition and estimate of the doctrine, 
Mr. Tait proceeds to ask,— 


“ Who are the judges of the titness of 
a proposed pastor to a proposed parish ? 
In whose hands is it the will of the 
Lord that the decision of any 
question of this nature should lie ?— the 
Christian people, or the ordained pastors 
of the church! For the selection of this 
proble m, the only saferuard, as I humbly 
conceive, is to be found in the doctrine 
of ordination.” —P., 25. 


Jesus 


Mr. Tait enters on the proof of 
his statements with singular clear- 
ness, and shews what we have long 
felt, that loose views of the awful 
character of that most solemn act lie 
at the foundation of the new revolu- 
tionary impulse. Did the dominant 
party feel that on the clergy devolves 
intransferably the responsibility of 
every act connected with ordination 
and with the pastoral office, they 
would not attempt to relieve them- 
selves of its pressure by any plan 
however plausible, and still Tess by 
a plan which is based at once on 
untaithfulness to Christ, the Head of 
the church, and undutifulness to the 
queen, as the head of all temporalities. 
And in proportion as the now as- 
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cendant views prevail and gain ground, 
will the elements of ordination melt 
away in the universal estimate, till 
ultimately ministers are chosen like 
members of parliament, and the some- 
times inconvenient ceremonial of 
ordination be dispensed with. The 
people—now the Christian people, as 
long as their stentorian petitions are 
needed by a party—will become the 
despotic and intolerable lord-mem- 
bers, and admit and dismiss the clergy 
from their cures as masters do their 
servants. The clergy will then, in 
the language of sacred writ, be “‘ made 
contemptible and base before the 
people ;” the form of godliness will 
spread widely, but the power of it 
will decline; and, as the mob will 
have the mastery, the clergy will pan- 
der to their passions, till all courage 
sinks in cozening, and all faithfulness 
crouches at the feet of a diseased 
popularity. The jurisdiction of the 
presbytery and the civil powers of 
the patrons surrendered to the people, 
must issue in the utter degradation 
ofa church which hitherto has been 
nobly signalised by the purity of its 
clergy, the piety of its people, and 
the moral glory which it has shed 
over all the parishes of Scotland. 

We must say the power declared 
in Lord Aberdeen’s bills to be secured 
to the presbytery, is all we could 
ever wish ; and the suggestions made 
by Mr. Tait for the carrying out of 
these powers over the whole extent 
of their application, are so full of 
good sense and sound principle, that 
we willingly transfer them to our 
pages :-— 


‘It seems to me very important, that 
the presbytery should, in the case of 
every presentation, be fully satisfied, by 
strict, minute, searching trial, of all the 
qualifications of the presentee, that he is 
worthy of being comn.ended to the people 
for their ap proval, previous to the pres- 
bytery consenting to moderate in a call 
to him. This appears to be a greatly 
preferable arrangement to that at present 
adhered to, on the obvious ground, that 
the presentee would then come before 
the people as a man already twice tried 
by the presbytery of the church, and 
found worthy of induction, not merely 
into the work of the ministry, but into 
the special sphere of ministerial work to 
which he has been nominated. It may, 
however, notwithstanding, be in the 
knowledge of the presbytery, that there 
exists in the parish a general feeling of 
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dissatisfaction regarding the proposed 
settlement ; and, in such a case, it must 
be their duty to do every thing, except 
making a sur render of ‘ their jurisdiction, to 
give satisfaction to the people, and to 
effect the settlement of the pastor, in the 
way most calculated to prevent dissatis- 
faction.” — P. 41. 


Mr. Tait next suggests the course 
to be pursued in those cases where 
the people persist in opposition to an 
incumbent, and refuse to assign rea- 
sons for their opposition before their 
ecclesiastical superiors, either because 
they think the presbytery disqualified 
or themselves wronged in being re- 
quired to give a reason for their con- 
duct :— 


“1 say, as for all such cases, I do 
humbly, but most decidedly, apprehend, 
that people i in such a state of mind, even 
though they be Christian people, require 
a very different kind of dealing from that 
which, in that case, the church has bound 
herself by the veto act to administer to 
them. By that act, the church bows to 
them, just because they will not bow to the 
church. People in such a state of mind 
as I have now supposed, require, as I have 
said, a very different kind of dealing — 
they require to he instructed in the know. 
ledge of their place of subordination to 
the authority which Christ hath vested 
in his church —they require to learn the 
lesson of meekness, and humility, and 
submission to the powers that be in the 
church, and which are ordained of God — 
they require to be practically taught the 
precept of apostolical love and wisdom, 
so emphatically inculcated in these words 
— I fear little thought of in those days 
by many, even of the Christian people —- 
Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves.’ —P, 43. 


We have thus looked at the ques- 
tion very much as a purely spiritual 
controversy, and do most fully hold 
that, on scriptural principle, on ec- 
clesiastical precedent, and on church 
ground, those who agree with Dr. 
Muir and Mr. Tait have all the 
advantage. That such independent 
views will be embosomed in minori- 
ties, and hated by such parties as 
are mystified by the speeches of the 
veto leaders, and muzzled by their 
fears of the people, is all to be ex- 
pected. Pure principle never was 
particularly popular. Nevertheless, 
a season of reaction overtakes the 
most erratic minds; and in that 
season the folly that opened the 
sluices of popular anarchy and thun- 
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dered its volleys of tirade against the 
calm advocates of everlasting prin- 
ciple, will be deeply deplored when 
its ravages are far beyond the con- 
trol of all principle, or even threaten- 
ing the overthrow of all constituted 
power.* 

But there is yet an important view 
of the subject ably handled by Mr. 
Rose—viz. the historical view of the 
question. 
this part of the subject will shew 
that, whether patronage be recognised 
as scriptural or unscriptural, the pre- 
sent position of the Church of Scot- 
land is alike contrary to the stan- 
dards of the church and the statutes 
of the realm. In the first Confession 
of Faith drawn up by Knox, there is 
not one syllable on the subjects at 
present in dispute. 

In the First Book of Discipline, 
which is not possessed of either ec- 
clesiastical or civil authority, though 
much quoted by the non-intrusion- 
ists, the following expressions occur : 
“It appertaineth to the people, and 
to every several congregation, to 
elect their minister.” But in those 
cases, which were many, where the 
people, from their popish ignorance, 
would not choose, or should neglect 
to choose, then it was ordered that 
one should be examined by the 
nearest superintendent and his pres- 
bytery ; and,— 


“If his doctrine were found whole- 
some and able to instruct the simple, and 
if the church justly could reprehend 
nothing in his life, doctrine, or utterance, 
then the church, which before was desti- 


tute, was to be judged unreasonable if 


they were to refuse him whom the church 
(i.e. the presbytery) did offer, and they 
should be compelled by the censure of 
the council and of the church to receive 
the person appointed and approved by 
the godly and learned; for altogether 
this is to be avoided that any man be 
violently intruded or thrust in on any 
congregation.” —P. 6. 


A very slight survey of 
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These laws were in operation under 
the voluntary condition of the church, 
when she had neither parishes nor 
endowments, just as at this moment 
in the Scotch Episcopal Church the 
congregations elect their ministers. 
In the above extract it is clear that 
intrusion has no such meaning attach- 
ed to it, as that which the non- 
intrusionists have determined in their 
wisdom it shall henceforth bear. 
There was no intrusion, according to 
the earliest Scotch ecclesiastical au- 
thority, if the presbytery appointed 
an incumbent qualified in its esti- 
mate, even if all the parishioners 
should reclaim. Whatever were the 
views of the reformed clergy on the 
subject of patronage, they felt that 
these were very subordinate in im- 
portance to endowments; and, ac- 
cordingly, in 1565, the General As- 
sembly thus expressed itself :— 

** Our mind is not that her majesty or 
any other patron should be divested of 
their just patronages; but we mean 
whensoever her majesty or any other 
patron do present any person toa benefice, 
that the person presented shall be tried 
and examined by the judgment of learned 
men of the church ; and, as the presenta- 
tion to the benefice appertaineth to the 
patron, so the collation by law and reason 
belongs to the church, and the church 
should be defrauded no more of the col- 
lation, than the patrons of their presenta- 
tion ; for otherwise, if it be lawful to the 
patrons to present whom they please 
without trial or examination, what can 
abide in the church of God but mere 
ignorauce ?” 


In 1565, the church demanded, 
“ That vacant parishes be disposed 
to qualified and learned persons, able 
to preach God’s word and discharge 
the vocation of the ministry by trial 
and admission of the superintendents 
and overseers.” In 1567, an act of 
parliament was passed obviously in 
answer to this demand, to the effect 
that “the presentation of laic pa- 


* It is a very remarkable circumstance, that parties agreeing in no one point save 
in hostility to the Church of Scotland urge her infatuated leaders to persevere in their 


present course, 


The Tractarians in the English church through their organ, the British Critic ; 
the popish priests ; the Radicals, through the Morning Advertiser and the Westminster 
Review ; the Scotch Episcopalians, who hope by and by to be lifted from their position 
as Dissenters to the dignity of an establishment, — all rejoice to see the doings of the 


movement men. 


Lord Melbourne most skilfully refuses to interfere, till he: sees the 


Church of Scotland severely enough punished for its past Toryism. 
N.B.—Are there any Jesuits in presbyterian orders north of the Tweed ? 
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tronages be always reserved to the 
just and ancient patrons.” 

In 1578, after endowments had 
been obtained, Andrew Melvil and 
others brought out the Second Book 
of Discipline. Let us see how little 
stress can be laid on the views of 
successive General Assemblies, or, as 
the veto leaders term it, the uniform 
testimony of the church. In the 
First Book of Discipline, election ab 
initio belongs to the people. In the 
Second Book of Discipline, election 
is by the judgment of the presbytery 
and consent of the congregation. By 
the veto law of 1834, election is by 
the patron, if his presentee can escape 
the veto of a majority of male heads 
of families. To shew that the opi- 
nions of the Second Book of Disci- 
pline on patronage never received 
the sanction of the state, though ap- 
proved by the king and his commis- 
sioner, we have only to refer to an 
act of parliament passed October 20th, 
in these words :— 


“Our sovereign, with advice of his 
three estates of parliament, has declared 
and granted jurisdiction to the kirk, 
which consists and stands in the preach- 
ing of the true word of Jesus Christ, 
correction of manners, and administration 
of the holy sacraments.” 


In 1592 was passed that act of 
parliament which, according to Mr. 
Bell, is called “ The Charter of the 
Church of Scotland,” which closes 
with the following proviso :— 


** Provided that all presentations to 
benefices should be directed to the parti- 
cular presbyteries in all time coming, 
with full power to them to give collation 
thereupon, and to put order to all matters 
and causes ecclesiastical within their 
bounds, according to the discipline of 
the kirk ; providing the foresaid presby- 
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teries be bound and astricted to receive 
and admit whatsoever qualified minister 
presented by his majesty or laic patrons.” 


Surely, nothing can be more ex- 
plicit than this—nothing more fatal 
to the foolish pretensions of the 
vetoists. Accordingly, on this act 
have been decided numerous cases of 
dispute. Another act passed by the 
national parliament subsequent to 
this, and on the subject of “ the de- 
privation of ministers,” embodies a 
clause to the following effect :— 

“ Providing that in case the presby- 
tery refuse to admit any qualified minis- 
ter presented to them by the patron, it 
shall be lawful to the patron to retain all 
the fruits of the benefice in his own 
hands.” 


We proceed a few years further 
down the chronology of Scotland, 
and we come to the far-famed Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1638. If there be 
any assembly, prior to 1834, to which 
the veto and anti-patronage men 
would appeal for a faithful exposi- 
tion of the ecclesiastical views of the 
Church of Scotland, it is that which 
met in Glasgow in 1638. This as- 
sembly deposed those ministers who 
had assumed the functions of arch- 
bishops,* and excommunicated those 
who were refractory. All that this 
pure presbyterian assembly uttered 
on the subject is as follows :— 

“ Forasmuch as by the too sudden ad. 
mission and light trial of persons for the 
ministry, it cometh to pass that many 
scandals fall out in the persons of rainis- 
ters, be it ordained that the trial of per- 
sons to be admitted hereafter into the 
ministry consist not only in their learn. 
ing and ability to preach, but also in 
conscience, and feeling, and spiritual wis- 
dom, and mainly in the knowledge of the 
bounds of their calling —in doctrine, 


* It is a remarkable fact that Spottiswoode and his two companions were simply 
presbyters of the kirk ; and on this footing were consecrated bishops. If presby- 
terian ordination is invalid, the Scotch Episcopalians are done for. 

“‘ On the three Scotch presbyters appearing in London, the Bishop of Ely,” says 
Dr. Cook, ‘‘ maintained that it would be necessary in the first instance to ordain the 
Scotch prelates as priests, they having never received episcopal ordination. Bancroft, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, who was standing by, insisted, on the other hand, that 
this was unnecessary, because, where there were no bishops, ordination by presbyters 
must be esteemed valid ; and that, if this were disputed, it might be doubted whether 
there were any lawful rotation in most of the reformed churches. The three offi- 
ciating bishops, London, Ely, Bath and Wells, were satisfied, and consecrated. 
This is the testimony of Spottiswoode himself, one of the three. But Collier, Heylin, 
and Skinner, are so nonplussed at this fact, that they invent a new and unparalleled 
pretext, and say that Bancroft said, ‘ The greater includes the less.’ Whether an 
actual auditor or three locally and chronologically remote party-men know best, few 


sane men are likely to have any doubt.” 
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discipline, and wisdom, to behave them- 
selves accordingly with the divers ranks 
of persons within their flocks; as main- 
ly with atheists, rebellious, weak con- 
sciences, and such other, wherever the 
pastoral charge is most kythed ; and that 
they be meet to stop the mouths of ad- 
versaries, And such as are not qualified 
in these points to be delayed till further 
trial, and till they be found qualified, 

And because men may be found meet for 
some places who are not meet for others, 
it would be considered that the principal 
places of this realm be provided by men 
of the most worthy gifts, wisdom and 
experience; and that none take the 
charge of a greater number of people 
than they are able to discharge.” 


The element of being acceptable 
or the reverse to a majority is not 
once in the least degree hinted at. 
The fitness for any one locality —an 
element which Dr. Muir, Mr. Tait, 
and those who coincide in their views, 
hold the presbytery spiritually and 
legally competent to weigh and act 
on—is obviously recognised. We 
feel that the above extract is another 
fatal extinguisher on the uniform 


testimony of the church in favour of 


the party-sense of non-intrusion. 


We now come down to the act of 


parliament 1649, to which it is pro- 
posed by not a few of the non-intru- 
sionists that the church should recur. 
Repeal, they say, the act of Queen 
Anne, and fall back on 1649. And 
in urging this recession, the rights 
of the Christian people are so grand- 
iloquently talked off, that one “would 
suppose dissent of a majority with- 
out reasons was actually recognised 
in 1649. What will be the amaze- 
ment of “the Christian people” 
when we tell them, that in these 
platform appeals a complete ruse 
is practised upon them? ‘They have 
no more power under the operation 
of the act 1649 than they have had 
since 1712 to 1834; and instead of 
having a nobleman or gentleman as 
patron, they would have a semi- 
clerical, semi-lay oligarchy, composed 
of the presbytery and the elders pos- 
sessed of the patronage at the com- 
mencement, and the power 
trying their own presentee. Nephews 
and sons to the most Aaronitic extent 
would fill the benefices of the Church 
of Scotland; and the deceived and 
deluded laity would mourn a change 
from which they anticipated power, 
but received new chains. The Ge- 


judge. 


also of 
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neral Assembly clearly defined the 
act of parliament, and determined it 
to mean as follows :—That the elders 
of the vacant parish have the right 
of electing the minister, under the 
guidance of a minister appointed by 
the presbytery to preside; and that 
the people have the power of stating 
objections, of the weight and worth 
of which the presbytery is the sole 
If the objections are good 
and valid, a new election must fol- 
low ; if not, whether a majority like 
it or not, the incumbent is to be in- 
ducted. And if the presbytery should 


judge the congregation or parish 


“malignant and disaffected "—ex- 
pressions extremely vague—the pres- 
bytery has power to provide them 
with a minister, without consulting 
their feelings or their fancies. 

This is what is called the golden 
era of presbyterial polity. When the 
General Assembly wielded its might- 
iest episcopal function, it was never 
imagined that any thing so favour- 
able to the supposed rights of the 
people as Lord Aberdeen’s bill could 
be conferred. Lord Aberdeen’s bill 
is in all respects a greater boon to 
the laity of Scotland than ever the 
General Assembly conferred in con- 
nexion with the same question. 
Whether it was that natural ap- 
petite for power which is more or 
less mighty in us all, or ignorance 
of the past history of their church, 
or any other ultimate project or dis- 
guised policy, we know not ; but cer- 
tainly, in rejecting Lord Aberdeen’s 
bill, they rejected a boon which, 
right or wrong, the laity of Scotland 
never had before, and raised an 
accompanying clamour, which tells 
a fortiori’ against the whole consti- 
tution and history of the Scottish 
church. The melancholy fact, and the 
strongest argument against the prac- 
tical working of presbytery, is at this 
moment impressing itself on every 
unprejudiced spectator, viz. that the 
raw, the young, the precipitate, are 
dominant in the ecclesiastical coun- 
sels, and driving with all the impe- 
tuosity of disastrous zeal their mother 
church to the very edge of irretriev- 
able ruin. If the present majority 
of the Scotch church had racked 
their minds for the most effective 
process whereby to convince Episco- 
palians of the excellency of their 
own church and its discipline, and of 
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the evils and impracticable theories 
of presbytery, they could not have 
devised a more successful plan than 
that which they now obstinately and 
out of wounded pride persist in car- 
rying out. The Rey. Sir Harry Mon- 
crieft, Bart., a Scottish clergyman 
who sided generally with the popular 
party, observes — 


“« Whatever may have been said to the 
contrary, patronage was certainly in use 
down to the latest period before the Re- 
storation, during which there is any 
record of the proceedings of General 
Assemblies. 
the Assembly 1645, there is a proposal 
for applying to parliament to allow 
presbyteries to plant the churches 
‘which are of the patronage of Forfeited 
and excommunicated persons. * * s 

‘“« In 1647, in an act of assembly ‘ for 
pressing and furthering the plantation of 
kirks,’ there is an instruction given to 
every presbytery to make a report to the 
asse smbly of ‘ what kirks are under pa- 
trons, what kirks have no patrons, and 
who are the several patrons.’ In another 
act of the same year, there is a renewal 
of an act of assembly at Glasgow, and 
another at St. Andrews, ‘ conc erning lists 
jor presentations from the king, and the 
trial of expectants.’ These acts demon- 
strate that patronage was, to a certain 
extent, still in use, even at that period of 
the church which has been eed 
supposed most adverse to it. But they 
shew at the same time the solicitude of 
the clergy to get into their own hands 
the command of as many patronages as 
possible. And the truth is, that at this 
time neither the crown nor the subject 
patrons were frequently in a situation to 
resist them. The presbyteries were, in a 
great measure, allowed to nominate the 
candidates for vacant parishes, not only 
when they sent lists to the crown, but 
in other cases. By the directory for the 
election of ministers of 1649, ifa majority 
of the congregation dissented, they were 
to give their reasons, of which the pres. 
bytery were to judge. Ifthe presbytery 
should find their dissent founded on 
causeless prejudices, they were, notwith- 
standing, to proceed to the settlement of 
the person elected. And there is a clause 
Subjoined, which in those times would 
apply to many cases: ‘ That where the 
congregation was disaffected or malignant, 
in that case the presbytery were (by their 
own authority) to provide the parish with 
aminister. Though this mode seemed 
to give weight to the clergy ouly in the 
Jjivst nomination, or on extraordinary 
emergencies, and more influence to the 
people in ordinary cases, it is evident 
that the clergy had still the chief in- 


In the unprinted acts of 
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fluence in the ultimate decision, as well 
as in the selection of the candidates. For 
when the people were divided, which very 
generally happened, it lay with the chure h 
courts at last to determine between the 
parties ; and it can scarcely be supposed, 
with all the purity which can be ascribed 
to the intentions of the clergy, that the 
candidate who had most favour among 
them was often rejected.’”’ 


In 1712, tenth Queen Anne, was 
passed the act fixing and securing 
patronage as it now stands. Its 
concluding clause is as follows :— 


** And that from and after the 1st day 
of May, 1712, it shall and may be lawful 
for her majesty, her heirs and successors, 
and for every other person or persons 
who have right to any patronage or pa- 
tronages of any church or churches what- 
soever, in that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland (and who have not made and 
subscribed a formal renunciation thereof 
under their hands), to present a qualified 
minister or ministers to any church or 
churches whereof they are patrons, which 
shall at any time after the said 1st day of 
May happen to be vacant ; and the pres- 
bytery of the respective bounds shall be 
and is hereby obliged to receive and ad- 
mit in the same manner such qualified 
person or persons, minister or ministers, 
as shall be presented by the respective 
patrons, as the persons or ministers pre- 
sented before the making of this act 
ought to have been admitted.” 


The conclusions we draw from this 
review of the past actings of the 
Church of Scotland, in reference to 
patronage, are not exactly the same 
as - inferences of Mr. Rose :— 

That patronage has been in the 
Church of Scotland from the Re- 
formation to the present time, ¢. e. for 
nearly three centuries, with the ex- 
ception of two chequered periods, 
those from 1649 to 1661; and again 
from 1690 to 1712, 7. e. an interval of 
apvent of thirty years. 

That during the 
of a church’s history, 
sometimes very few, 
times more numerous, and occasion- 
ally ecclesiastical, were at intervals 
ommend on the subject. 

Chat when the church had in 
wa own hands the power and oppor- 
tunity to lodge the election in the 
people, she never did so. 

4. That the utmost power the 
church ever gave the people was 
that of stating objections, to be cog- 
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nosced and weighed by the presby- 
tery. 

5. That the church uniformly 
acted under the law of patronage, 
and never thought of openly dis- 
obeying the law of the land, while it 
was law, till a rash moment in 1834. 

6. That the veto act is a violation 
of the principles of the ecclesiastical 
and civil constitution, a denuding the 
church courts of the power which 
scripturally belongs to them, and a 
measure not in accordance with the 
law of the land, the constitution of 
the church, or the true interests of 
the people. 

Thus, in whatever light we con- 
template the present position of the 
Scottish church, we see in it the 
most unrighteous attitude—a gross 
dereliction of the duty she owes to 
her only Head—a palpable depar- 
ture from the structure of presby- 
terian polity—a pandering to the 
prejudices and caprices of the crowd 
—and a painful and distressing mo- 
del of disobedience and disorder set 
before all classes by a clergy hereto- 
fore peaceable, learned, loyal, and 
pre-eminently attentive to their pa- 
rochial cures. Every day both eccle- 
siastical and civil laws become equally 
powerless, from the vastness of the 
territory, and the number of the in- 
stances in which they are sent forth 
to operate ; and a state of things is 
now maintained by the veto leaders 
which must end, unless vigorously 
repressed, in the dislocation of so- 
ciety, and the rupture of many of its 
best and holiest bonds. Lord Mel- 
bourne declared, at the opening of 
the present session, that * is re- 
solved not to interpose. Unless, 
therefore, a bill is introduced equal 
to the wild expectations of the 
vetoists — and a bill that would 
satisfy them must be pretty sweep- 
ing—the law must put forth its 
energies to an extent corresponding 
to the disorder, and see that the clergy 
of a church established by law shall 
not under any pretext break that law, 
the immunities, sanction, and endow- 
ments of which they now enjoy. 

The law, solemnly pronounced by 
all its organs, from the Court of Ses- 
sion to the House of Lords, has de- 
clared patronage to be the law of 
the land. Those who cannot endure 
it are bound to secede: they do not 
cease to be Christians in ceasing to 
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be churchmen. Those who coincide 
with us, and think patronage, con- 
trolled as it is in Scotland, to be by 
far the best system under which a 
national church can be placed, are 
by equal reason bound to retain their 
preferment. The Strathbogie clergy 
have acted the most consistent part. 
Their superiors have no charge 
against their doctrine—not the sha- 
dow of a pretext for denuding them 
of their status as presbyters of the 
Church of Scotland. In every spi- 
ritual and ecclesiastical respect they 
are blameless. What, then, is the 
cause of the bitter and almost re- 
vengeful treatment which they have 
experienced? It is this. In a mat- 
ter connected with the establishment 
(as such, involving the civil rights 
of patrons), they have declared their 
conviction that they who are by the 
constitution of the land the just in- 
terpreters of all civil law are alone 
to be deferred to in their province. 
These seven presbyters are satisfied, 
not only with the church, as all their 
brethren are, but also with the esta- 
blishment, as a majority are not. It 
is their duty to remain. It is the 
duty of their aggressors to retire. 
This is common sense—this is Christ- 
ianity—this is law. Their enemies 
themselves being judges, these seven 
clergymen have rendered unto God 
the things that are God's; and, by 
the admission of Dr. Chalmers, who 
now declares that the veto is after all 
illegal, they are now rendering unto 
Cwsar the things that are Cesar’s. 
We have no hesitation in asserting 
that, under various shibboleths, such 
as “the independence of the church,” 
“the headship of Christ,” “ anti- 
Erastianism,” and such like, rude, 
disorderly deeds are perpetrated by 
not a few of the Presbyterian clergy ; 
just as under the names of “ Catholic 
antiquity,” “ universal consent,” 
“testimony of the fathers,” papal 
and superstitious principles and prac- 
tices are introduced by the Tractarian 
clergy. In fact, a party has now 
merely to get up a cry, a watchword, 
a complaint about grievances of any 
sort, and they are sure to gather 
around them a whole host of the 
disaffected, and persuade many too- 
credulous statesmen that justice and 
the grant of their claims are essen- 
tially connected. The present domi- 
nant section of the Church of Scot- 
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land may perhaps succeed in what 
they contemplate as the preliminary 
of a Presbyterian millenium, viz. in 
rooting out the moderate party. 
They may displace that old and gen- 


tlemanlike body of clergy—men of 


amiable, quiet, and courteous de- 
meanour—though, perhaps, not uni- 
versally characterised as a party by 
that intense and untiring zeal de- 
manded in ministers of the Gospel ; 
but let the vetoists remember that 
they are at the same time raising up 
a wild and reckless crowd of clerical 
innovators, fierce and restless spirits, 
who will stimulate the church to a 
consuming frenzy, and evaporate 
themselves only in time to escape 
the ruin they have precipitated. We 
think the extinction of the moderate 


party will be the destruction, not of 


the church, but of the establishment 
of Scotland. In this country there 
is the episcopacy to fall back on, the 
great bulwark against the pressure 
of the tide of popular innovations ; 
and hence the Church of England 
can stand an influx of popular power 
that would upset any Presbyterian 
establishment. But in Scotland they 
have theoretically no such body ; 
and in practice the moderate clergy, 
averse to change, cherishing church 
authority, loyal and conservative in 
their politics, were the only break- 
water against which the froth and 
fury of the wild men could be inno- 
cuously exhausted. And therefore 
their removal will allow the opposite 
party to become r: umpant, and to share 
the fate of all similar partisans, to 
explode into fragments amid the 
crumbling ruins of that institution 
of which they have been the zealous 
but empiric conservators. 

It has been alleged by some that 
the present majority of the Church 
of Scotland, now wrestling for the 
veto, are the best men in the church. 
We do not agree in this opinion. 
The writer of this paper is not with- 
out very considerable personal expe- 
rience on this point; and this expe- 
rience enables us to testify, that in 
manses supposed to be tenanted by 
“dead moderates,” “ the 
the church,” “the rubbish,” “ the 
plague-spots, ” to use the present ele- 

gant phraseology of the non-intru- 
sionists, there is less, it 
noise and clamour, but more—vastly 
more, of arduous pastoral labour, 
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unfeigned sympathy, and true piety. 
The non-intrusionists have been 
scouring Scotland and England ever 
since the year 1834 on some crusade 
or another, till the print-shops have 
filled their windows with represent- 
ations of “ churches to let,” and non- 
residence under pious pretences has 
become the order of the day ; while 
the calumniated moderates have been 
in their parishes preaching and visit- 
ing from house to house. We ven- 
ture to assert that the authors of the 
able pamphlet on our table will bear 
to be compared in all respects with 
the very chiefest of the non-intrusion 
partisans. 

But were the present majority the 
élite of piety, of principle, of literary 
and theological worth, this would not 
render them right. When Edward 
Irving—than whom a nobler, a more 
generous spirit never lived — and 
other clergymen, were placed at the 
bar of the assembly, charged with 
heresy, it was pleaded, and justly 
pleaded, that these men were the 
excellent of the church; and the 
present majority replied, and replied 
well, that the better the men were 
the more danger was to be appre- 
hended. Good as the present men 
may be, and as far as we know are, 
let them be encouraged in their pre- 
sent course, and we shall have an 
ecclesiastical convention in Edin- 
burgh, doing in an ecclesiastical way 
what Robespierre, Marat, and others 
did, in a corporal way in the Conven- 
tion at Paris in 1793. Ministers will 
be duly marked out for degradation, 
students for rejection, schoolmasters 
for suspension, till the great body of 
the church sick of slavery under 
the name of freedom, and of sheer 
popery under presbyterian colours, 
send up three of their best men to 
London for consecration, which we 
are sure will be easily procured, and 
episcopacy again become the adop- 
tion of Scotland. It is a great mis- 
take that despotism exists only in 
kings and archbishops, and can only 
be contemplated by moderates, who 
are supposed to lean that way. A 
more deadly despotism works its way 
to empire through appeals to the 
crowd by the pathways of revolution. 
Presbyterian ministers, like popish 
priests, may strive at supremacy 
through the sides of the people. 
We do not accuse them of doing so ; 
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but they know, and they ought now 
to ponder a text very familiar to 
them, “ The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked. 
Who can know it ?” 

Let the veto leaders be honest. 
They want a new law, and the way 
to obtain it is not to refuse obe- 
dience to existing laws, but calmly 
to petition for what they want; and 
such are the times in which we live, 
that they may get any thing they 
like of a destructive kind, if they 
will only commit their requests to 
the due quarter. Some say it is no 
new law, but only the old constitu- 
tion of the church revived. In the 
first place, they themselves acknow- 
ledged the veto law to be a new law; 
for in 1834 the following words were 
appended to the veto law :— 

‘“*The General Assembly further de- 
clare, that cases in which the vacancies 
have taken place before the rising of the 
present assembly shall not fall under the 
operation of the regulations in this and 
the relative acts of assembly, but shall 
be proceeded in according to the general 
laws of the church.” 

The case of Dreghorn is the prac- 
tical proof that the very men who 
profess the veto to be the revival ofan 
old law, did hold it to be a new and 
untried law in 1835. So new is it, 
moreover, that there is not a case 
parallel to it in the whole history of 
the church. 

After all, what is the foundation 
of this new law, on which the eccle- 
siastical fabric of Scotland is impaled ? 
Is it Scripture ? Scripture lodges the 
power of judging who is fit with the 
power that ordains. The admonition 
of St. Paul to Timothy, a bishop, 
clearly proves that, in the inspired 
judgment of the apostle, the clergy, 


not the people, were the judges of 


ministerial fitness. Is it the Con- 
fession of Faith? It allows the in- 
cumbent to be nominated by the pa- 
tron or the people, as the case may be. 
Is it the past practice of the church ? 
There is no such practice on record. 
It is, on the contrary, condemned by 
the ancient practice. 
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What, then, is the foundation of 
this monstrum horrendum ingens cui 


lumen ademptum ? The ignorance and 
inconsideration of a majority in the 
outset, and the wounded vanity which 
dreads the triumph of the Volun- 
taries, should the church resile from 
her present unscriptural and illegal 
attitude. For this the wilder clergy 
of the church talk of risking the 
venerable establishment—for this 
they profess they could see the 
Church of England and Scotland too 
in ruins. Vetoism is a contagious 
and destructive cleromania. Our best 


apology for the wild harangues of 


these unthinking men is, that they 
are not the sober and solemn im- 
pressions of their calm and waking 
moods, but merely the effervescence 
of the platform, the scum of revolu- 
tionary newspapers, the froth that 
ever floats and flies off from The Wit- 
ness, The Banner, and other mush- 
room growths of a diseased and a 
heated soil. It is impossible that 
Dr. Chalmers, left to his own resolu- 
tions, can long encourage such a 
course. Before the meeting of a late 
General Assembly, Dr. Chalmers had 
made up his mind to retrace his 


steps; but, unfortunately, a few of 


the ultra and restless spirits of the 
kirk laid hold on the venerable di- 
vine, mystified his judgment, enlisted 
his imagination, gave him (what he 
always rides to death) a hobby; and 
now the Doctor jogs on at a rickety 
trot, Messrs. Cunningham, Begg, and 
Candlish, by turns whipping up the 
worn-out Rosinante, and making the 
rider ‘believe that windmills are 


church principles, and the echoes of 


their thunder solid argument. <A 
ditch will come; and when the first 
effects of the fall are over, the dumb- 
founded professor will awake to the 


deception, and smite the minnows of 


vetoism hip and thigh, till, already 
invested with the honour of the 
fatherhood of church extension, he 
die crowned with the glory of having 
restored the Scottish church to her 
ancient dignities and duties. 
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Tuer are literary as well as legis- 
lative topics on which John Bull is 
either very capricious, or else he sub- 
mits to be led by the nose without a 
murmur. Goethe’s Faust is one of 
these. Never was book so belaboured 
by translators, who are of all possible 
ranks, from privy councillors down 
to the lowest grade of literary as- 
pirants. The Faust is every stones 
may be had in every shape, from five 
shillings a copy to five guineas; and 
of Mr. Hayward’s prose version, we 
have a third edition. John affects to 
be charmed with these demonstra- 
tions in favour of the celebrated Herr 
Goth or Go-eth, whose name we have 
been informed is now corrected by 
certain metropolitan circles into Geu- 
ther! About forty years ago, John’s 

affections were in like manner en- 
gaged by Goethe’s Werther ; which, 
forsooth, was a beautiful work; yet 
withal, a dangerous, a seductive, and 
immoral work! Nevertheless, the 
Werther was then every where ; and, 
of course, every one mispronounced 
the name both of author and novel. 

The result of all these mighty 
efforts is, that John, up to the pre- 
sent hour, knows no more (properly 
speaking) about German literature 
in general, or the character of Goethe 
in particular, than he did fifty years 
ago; and having utterly forgotten 
his old (and not very creditable) 
friend Werther, he would not in 
reality care a rush, if all the trans- 
lations of his present favourite Faust 
were burnt to-morrow. 

But during this immense fuss about 
Gocthe’s remarkable poem, how 
comes it that the real and veritable 
Faust should be utterly forgotten ? 
By the real Faust or Simon Pure, we 
mean John Fust or Foote, an Eng- 
lishman by descent, who shares with 
Guttenberg and Koster the renown 
of having invented the art of print- 
ing. Why should John Bull carry 
his Goethism or Geutherism so far as 
to fling entirely overboard the poems 
and chronicles which relate to the 
real history of his unfortunate but 
wayward country man ? Are they 
utterly undeserving of notice? We 
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think this question should be answer- 
ed in the negative. ‘True it is, the 
legendary lore about Faust is in a 
style rudely simple, also quaint and 
queer from its very simplicity. It 
must be allowed, too, that the pictures 
of the state of society in those days 
are somewhat repulsive. But that 
there have been bad people as well 
as good in all ages, surely no one in 
his senses can deny; and if drawn as 
they really are, such wicked charac- 
ters ought to have a moral efficacy, 
like that of the drunken slaves as 
exhibited to the young Lacedemoni- 
ans. Besides, there are grand moral 
lessons inculcated by the sad history 
of Faust ; for example, not to be ex- 
travagant and over-ambitious; not 
to indulge anger and impatience ; 
and, above all, not to seek aid from 
the devil. 

By some rash and uninformed 
critics, it may perhaps be concluded 
that the story of Faust and his deal- 
ings with Satan is a mere nursery- 
fable, of which the interest has long 
since worn out in “ chap-histories.” 
This, indeed, would be a most igno- 
rant decision. ‘The learned researches 
of Dr. Stieglitz, published in Rau- 
mer’s Taschenbuch for 1834, are quite 
enough to establish the stern realities 
of the legend. Yet, nevertheless, 
there have been in Germany two 
conflicting parties; according to one 
of which (headed by Goethe and Dr. 
Stieglitz) Fust the printer, who lived, 
but could not be said to flourish, 
about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was an entirely different person 
from the Doctor Faustus, who moved 
in good society, as well as in that of 
the devil, about seventy years after- 
wards. This may or may not be true ; 
but when Dr. Stieglitz would have 
us to believe that Fust had no deal- 
ings with the devil in 1453, and that 
all the stories to this effect originated 
with, and refer solely to, the learned 
doctor, who was visible in - be- 
ginning of the next century, we are 
necessitated to differ from , toto 
celo. We have no wish to make 
this an antiquarian article, and shall 
not trouble the reader with any de- 
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tailed arguments. Suffice it to say, 
that without impugning the veracity 
of Manlius, Begardi, and Wierus, who 
saw and conversed with Dr. Faustus 
in the sixteenth century, we stead- 
fastly join in opinion with the learned 
John Conrad Durr, who maintains 
that the veritable Simon Pure is to 
be found in the unfortunate printer. 
But who then was the Dr. Faustus 
of Manlius, Begardi, &c.? We an- 
swer, he may have been a juggling 
impostor ; he may have been a reve- 
nant; or, lastly, as it is by no means 
certain for what length of time upon 
earth Faust bargained with the devil, 
possibly the doctor was truly the 
printer, whose earthly career was not 
yet ended. 

Be this as it may, we cannot help 
observing, en passant, that Dr. Stieg- 
litz’s zeal in argument sometimes 
carries him to ludicrous lengths. He 
acknowledges the existence of au- 
thentic MSS. dated 1510, 1511, and 
1512, which all speak of the magi- 
cian, Faustus, as dead and gone. 
‘This may or may not be correct ; but, 
as the said dates do not harmonise 
with the doctor’s views, he sans céré- 
monie, imputes them to the “ negli- 
gence or caprice cf copiators.” Never- 
theless, because certain old paintings 
on the wall of a very old wine-cellar 
or drinking-shop at Leipsig bear date 
1523, he insists upon our believing 
that then and there Dr. Faustus did 
ride away through the air upon a 
wine-cask. Surely Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck himself, in his zeal to esta- 
blish a veritable pretorium, could 
hardly have been betrayed into such 
glaring inconsistencies as these ! 

But to return. Of the existence 
of John Fust the printer, of his 
wasteful extravagance (which the 
Quarterly Review kindly styles gene- 
rosity) and remarkable talents, there 
can be no doubt. As little can it be 
disputed that, instead of receiving 
ample compensation for his labours, 
he fell into extreme poverty, was 
knocked about from place to place, 
calumniated and persecuted. But 
then, as to the devil; this, perhaps, 
we shall be told is fabulous. Instead 
of acquiescing in any such dictum, we 
must insist that of all points in the 
story, this is the strongest and best 
established. We should dispute the 
actual existence of Faust’s own handy- 
work, as exhibited in H.'R. H. the 
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Duke of Sussex’s library, sooner than 
give up this leading point. English 
antiquaries, indeed, content them- 
selves with ringing the changes as to 
types, dates, colophons, vellum and 
paper editions, and so forth; but 
every German chronicle, old or new, 
which has fallen in our way relating 
to John Fust, describes him with his 
printed folio in his arms, searching 
after some remuneration whereby to 
support a starving family. All these 
records concur in assuring us that, 
not being successful, he afterwards 
went to the devil. 

Fabulous, indeed! Is there any 
thing incredible in this? Is there 
any impossibility, real or even hypo- 
thetical, that the devil should get 
hold of a printer? Besides, did not 
the world—a comparatively modern 
and highly civilised world, send Ot- 
way, Butler, Savage, Chatterton, Fer- 
guson, Burns, Ugo Foscolo, and scores 
of other “talented” men, to the devil? 
Had the matter depended on his con- 
temporary world, would not “ one 
John Milton” have been disposed of 
in like manner? Or, not to speak of 
literary characters, is it quite esta- 
blished and certain that among those 
clever inventors who contribute to 
the Adelaide Gallery or the Poly- 
technicon, not one has gone or been 
driven to the devil within the last 
four or five years ? 

We request that people will con- 
sider these very natural and appli- 
cable questions before they decide 
that John Fust’s fate is a mere fable. 
Indeed, so convinced are we of the 
truth of all essential points, that it 
seems needless to be particular about 
details. We do not pester the at- 
tendants at the British Museum to 
dig among dust and cobwebs for neg- 
lected records. We are as well con- 
tented with the life of Faust by 
Goethe’s early friend and fellow- 
student, Klinger, as with the oldest ex- 
isting chronicles. Respecting almost 
every adventure therein, barring some 
repulsive and coarse descriptions, it 
may be said, “ si non e vero, e ben’ 
trovato.” His narrative throughout 
relates to the adventures of the un- 
fortunate printer; and, as before 
hinted, we deem it exceedingly wrong 
to forget the real character altogether, 
whilst Goethe's inventions are so ex- 
travagantly lauded. 

Now then for the true story. It 
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is certainly of little consequence 
thereto whether Faust was of British 
or foreign extraction; but we have 
good reasons for holding with those 
few who assert that the family name 
was Foote, and that his father was 
an Englishman. All accounts agree 
that Diether or Diedrich Faust (the 
father) was an honest artisan, who, 
by industry, had acquired competent 
means, and who determined to give 
his son John a learned education. 
The youth soon proved that in his 
case such advantages would not be 
thrown away, for he speedily out- 
stripped all his competitors, distin- 
guishing himself in such manner 
above his fellow-students as even to 
provoke their envy and animosity. 
But John, like divers other men 
of genius, had one fault—that of in- 
ordinate ambition. Ile seemed docile 
and submissive, and did submit him- 
self to ordinary tasks ; but in so doing 
he despised them, aiming all the while 
at something far above par. Ile 
qualified himself for various profes- 
sions, both learned and mechanical. 
Some will have it that he acquired 
considerable property as a goldsmith, 
others that his professional employ- 
ment was that of medicine doctor; 
but with no one pursuit would he 
rest contented, nor would restrict 


himself within ordinary bounds of 


expense. This was less hazardous, 
so long as his father’s fortune lasted, 
and he could follow out his day- 
dreams unmolested ; but we are told 
that in his old days Diether Faust 
became blind; and then it was that 
our hero, who had rashly married 
and had children, felt that a heavy 
and serious burden devolved upon 
him. He had been supported and 
well educated by his father ; now in 
turn it became his duty to support 
the whole household. 

But the pursuits to which he most 
inclined being dissimilar to those of 
other people, ‘he did not thrive as to 
pecuniary resources. It may occur 
to some of our readers, that Faust 
shares with Martin Schwarz and 
Roger Bacon the credit of having im- 
proved, if he did not invent, gun- 
powder and fire-arms. There can be 
no doubt, we think, that he had a 
finger in the pie; and, perhaps, he 
believed that this would turn out 
advantageous ; instead of which, by 
his dabbling so much in brimstone, 
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fire, and charcoal, he in some quarters 
got himself the character of necro- 
mancer and sorcerer. No wonder, 
if having, against his will, acquired 
such reputation, he should have been 
afterwards led (in revenge, as it 
were) to make himself master of all 
the proper formule for raising the 
devil, which he duly entered into a 
large clasped book. But John did 
by no means particularly affect such 
black arts. Barring his ambition, he 
was of a good, pious, peaceable turn. 
When he had once conceived the 
notion of a grand improvement in the 
art of printing, it superseded in his 
mind every other plan, and he de- 
termined that the first specimen of 
his movable types should be an edi- 
tion of the Latin Bible. So confident 
of success did he feel in this under- 
taking, that, as long as money lasted, 
he spared no expense. He assisted 
those who were in want, and lived 
profusely, believing that he had 
mine of latent wealth in his work- 
shop. One consequence of all this 
was, that he had many friends — 
summer friends, of course — who, 
though they were not behind the 
scenes, and could not judge of his 
invention, were yet intuitively and 
practically certain that John Faust, 
from his hospitality and generosity, 
was a vastly pleasant acquaintance ; 
and, from the bottom of their hearts, 
they wished that the said prosperity 
might endure and increase. Whether 
in those days the said friends changed 
his name from Fust to Faustus by 
way of compliment, and as being ap- 
propriate, we pretend not to say. 
John, meanwhile, determined to 
keep his plan a profound secret, and 
has ouicien was therefore a vaulted 
cell underground. ‘To have kept his 
art of printing always a protound 
secret would, indeed, have been mad- 
ness; besides, Koster and Gutten- 
berg were on the field as his contem- 
poraries and rivals (the latter being 
a personal acquaintance). But he 
wished in the first place to have his 
own Bible completed, the first copy 
of which he would sell at a good 
round sum as a curiosity, thus guard- 
ing against immediate want; and. 


thereafter promulgating the effects of 
his discovery by vending other copies 
and printing other books, would soon 
eclipse Guttenberg and Koster, and 
But as usual in 


realise a fortune. 
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all great plans, more time was re- 
quisite than had at first been reckoned 
on. Besides, no sooner had poverty 
began to betray itself in the goings 
on of the family, than people also 


began to stigmatise John as a man of 


“ mysterious means;” for no one 
could exactly tell on what basis his 
apparent prosperity had hitherto 
rested, nor what he really was about. 
Such remarks were seldom or never 
made so long as the money flowed ; 
but no sooner had its current stopped, 
than the circulation of harsh ani- 
madversions became extremely brisk ; 
and, despising the principles of logical 
induction, people raised against him 
the charge of sorcery, for no better 
reason than because he wanted those 
appliances of wealth which the black 
art, had he practised it, would have 
obtained for him! 

The plain truth was, that in wait- 
ing for the maturity of his grand 
work, John Faust’s means of obtain- 
ing either hard cash or credit had 
worn out. People could understand 


well enough his excellent qualities of 


head and heart as long as he had 
argeut comptaul ; but when the latter 
was gone, the mere 
honour, generosity, &c., which he 
might still possess, were, of course, 
beyond their comprehension. Ducats, 
guildres, or even kre uizers, wildpret, 
and old Hochheimer,—these were the 
objects which they could grasp, taste, 
understand, and appreciate, admirably 
well; but talents, ingenuity, good 
intentions, and al! the rest of the 
intellectual catalogue, were neither to 
be seen, grasped, nor tasted. The 
latter without the former were mere 
empty sounds. 

At last, the family of Faust sank 
into extreme poverty. Money had 
been all spent, goods were all pledged ; 
—in four words, means were entirely 
gone. Then, of course, the summer 
friends kept aloof and looked askance. 
Nay, more than this, from the very 
friends who had basked in the sun- 
shine came the insinuations 
about “ mysterious means,” “ reckless 
expenditure,” “all not being as it 
should be,” and so forth, according to 
the established usage of the world in 
similar before, sinee, and at 
present. 

Now ali this, of course, ought to 
have been borne patiently ; but Faust 
Was not of a patient temper, and such 


VOrst 


cases, 


principles of 
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conduct rankled in his heart and cor- 
roded his vitals. He, however, was 
necessitated to bear poverty and pri- 
vation till his plans matured ; that is 
to say, till his Bible was completed, 
and this he could personally endure 
well enough ; but meanwhile, he was 
forced to see his wife and children, 
and his old blind father also, reduced 
to privation and misery. 

We believe this is all that need be 
said by way of introduction to the no 
less morally instructive than mar- 
vellous life of John Faust. It fully 
prepares the reader for the com- 
mencement of his devilish career. 
After years of suffering and labour, 
his Bible was completed ; and with 
it upon his arm, as we see him in 
the woodcuts and copperplates, he 
trudged away to Frankfort. So he 
left his home and his dependent re- 
latives in a state of anxious expecta- 
tion. At this point of time, all those 
chroniclers and poets whom we most 
esteem, open the history of Faust. 
There is no scene more accurately 
described by any of them than the 
first one. Goethe, as all the world 
knows, brings forward his discon- 
tented professor, who, like Cornelius 
Agrippa, had tried all sciences, and 
found them alike unsatisfactory. Our 
favourite authors introduce the real 
John Faust, son of a humble artisan, 
and himself the poor printer of a 
folio Bible, who had laboured long in 
hopes of securing a fortune for his 
family; and is not merely discontent- 
ed, but in utter despair, because he 
cannot save them from a state of 
destitution. 

There is some descrepancy of 
opinion as to the printer's place of 
residence. Klinger fixes him at 
Mayence, or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; in which case, probably, 
he sojourned at a village on the 
right bank of the river. So minutely, 
however, has the house itself been 
described, that one might almost swear 
to having seen its interior. In re- 
gard to its aspect of poverty and 
desolation, it might, perhaps, be 
matched by the weatherbeaten domi- 
cile of a ci-devant M.P. or man of 
fashion in the rules of the Queen's 
Bench, for there is no grade of 
wretchedness that may not there find 
its parallel. The habitations of the 
always poor do not by any means 
produce the same inpression; for 
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every thing about them is homogene- 
ous, and there are indications of life, 
at least, if not of industry and con- 
tentment. It is the abode of one who 
“has known better days,’ whose 
energies are exhausted or dormant, 
and who vegetates after the proper 
lamp of life is extinguished, that ex- 
hibits the indefinable, but perfectly 
intelligible, characteristics of misery. 

Mr. Klingemann, the poet, instead 
of Mr. Klinger, the prosaist, shall be 
our guide for a description of the 
first scene. He introduces us to old 
blind Diether, to Catherine (John’s 
wife), and to Wagner, his famulus, or 
assistant, who, late in a tempestuous 
night, are watching for the printer's 
return from Frankfort, whither he 
had gone in hopes of selling his Bible 
to the senate. Up to this date it 
appears that, with the exception of 
misgivings and apprehensions on the 
part of the old blind man, the most 
perfect harmony has prevailed among 
this poor family. Faust, it seems, 
from the mystery attached to his 
mode of life, his innate haughty 
spirit, and, above all, his poverty, 
was latterly held in abhorrence by the 
neighbours ; and, with laudable con- 
sistency, the said neighbours shewed 
the same abhorrence of his blameless 
family as of himself, mercly because 
in so doing, they acquired an ad- 
ditional means of giving vent to their 
inveterate hatred ofthe husband and 
father. Consequently, the more that 
John Faust was persecuted, the more 
did his poor wife cling to him; for 
perceiving that all the world, especi- 
ally the world at Mayence, turned 
against them both, the last and only 
chance left was, that they should 
brave the storm, and either succeed 
in obtaining means of subsistence, or 
perish together. 

The dialogue given by Klinge- 
mann may, perhaps, be sneered at by 
certain vastly wise critics for its rude 
simplicity. It sounds rather twaddly, 
no doubt ; but, nevertheless, serves 
to afford us a complete insight into 
the family circumstances :— 

“It is eleven o'clock,” said old 
Diether ; “ John will certainly not 
come home to-night, and it is useless 
to watch longer.” 

“ Nay,” answered Catharine, “ an 
inward voice tells me that he certain- 
ly will come; and yet the same voice 
almost tells me that his hopes are 
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again blighted. Wait and trust in 
him yet a little while, and let us go 
down into the workshop.” 

“ Wherefore wouldst 
thither ?” 

“ A child’s fancy, perhaps,” said 
Catharine ; “ but when I am beside 
his working tools, his books and 
parehments, which he has so often 
touched and loves so much, I always 
think that I am nearer to him.” 

It is remarkable that these natural 
and simple words occur in three 
different chronicles, as well as in Mr. 
Klingemann’s play. See, for ex- 
ample, the Chronicon Altenweiberis- 
chen, Nuremb. 1514, a ponderous 
and edifying folio, which seems to 
have escaped the notice of Dr. 
Stieglitz. 

On their entrance that fatal night 
into the workshop or sanctum, it is 
recorded that Catharine was struck 
in a manner quite unusual by the 
sight of a skeleton, which Iaust had 
among his other curiosities, for he 
had studied anatomy :— 

“ Merciful Heaven!” cried she, 
“how that hideous thing grins at 
me! What a horrid mockery of life, 
and yet how awful to reflect that 
every mortal carries about exactly 
such another frightful object, which, 
for the present, is concealed; but 
may, ere long, be exhibited to others 
in all its deformity! ‘Truly this life 
is but deception, and I am almost 
weary of it.” 

At these words, the blind Diether, 
with the stern weakness, if I may so 
express it, of old age, was exasperated. 

“ It is midnight,” said he, “ do not 
seek to conjure up horrid fancies. 
The truth is bad enough.” 

“ ] spoke but the truth,” she an- 
swered ; “ what I looked upon is a 
skeleton.” 

‘** And so much the worse,” replied 
the old man, bitterly. “ Wherefore 
did he bring frightful objects and 
poverty into this house? As long 
as | had the blessing of sight, I could 
gain an humble and honest livelihood. 
Why has he not done the same? 
We might now have food, raiment, 
and peace of mind. Daughter, I pray 
you, lead me to bed.” 

* I know he will return to-night,” 
said Catharine, “ do trust in him a 
little while. Here stands his chair ; 
on the table are the last lines which |] 
saw him write before his departure, 


thou go 


” 
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though I cannot read them. Think 
how many long, laborious hours, he 
has spent alone in this dreary place !” 

“ Would to God,” said Diether, 
“that his time had been well spent!” 

“ Nay, father,” urged Catharine, 
* surely this new invention of book- 
printing which he has founded must 
bring a blessing. Reflect how many 
good and pious lessons will thereby 
be spread and multiplied through the 
world.” 

“ Ay, indeed,” answered the old 
man, “ but he forgot to say how many 
evil lessons will thereby be spread 
also.” 

“ Alas, father!” said Catharine, 
* do not frighten one thus. Faust is 
not to blame, if a wicked use be made 
by others of his grand invention. He 
himself is noble and true-hearted.” 

“Te might have been so,” said the 
grandfather ; “ but by degrees he has 
become arrogant, proud, and obsti- 
nate. ‘This leads to mortal sin. 
Avaunt thee, Satan!” added he, 
crossing himself, whilst the storm 
raged furiously. At these words 
Catharine uttered a cry of horror. 

“ What has happened ?” said Die- 
ther. 

“It was the storm without,” said 
Catharine ; “ it shook the window- 
frames.” 

“The storms of passion and the 
pangs of conscience are far worse,” 
observed Diether. 

“ Yonder are the cases, filled with 
the newly discovered letters,” rejoin- 
ed Catharine; “on which he has 
toiled so long and unremittingly. 
Remember, the first book on which 
they have been tried is the Holy 
Bible ; which he now hopes to lay 
before the senate of Frankfort, and 
perhaps before the emperor. Surely, 
father, he must be praised and re- 
warded for such a work; and this 
house will be transformed into a 
happy home, though it has long been 
the abode of anxiety, care, and want. 
For it is true, John has placed his 
whole heart and hopes upon the suc- 
cess of this one enterprise ; and, with 
all my frugality and industry, I can- 
not longer obtain the means for our 
subsistence.” 

“ Ay,” again growled the old man, 
“the fiend is in him—the fiend of 
improvidence and disorder !” 

The storm meanwhile continued to 
rage without, and their gloomy ap- 
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prehensions increased every moment. 
Wagner, the confidential servant of 
Faust, was roused by the tempest, 
and joined them in the work-shop. 

The great bell of the cathedral in 
Mayence had just began to strike 
twelve, when they were all startled, 
for, without any previous knocking 
or intimation, Faust stood before 
them in his travelling-dress, and 
with the Bible under his arm. Often 
had he returned home weary and 
disappointed ; yet outwardly his usual 
demeanour was calm and subdued, 
and the gleam of hope never failed 
at intervals to relumine his eyes. 
But his appearance now had under- 
gone an entire transformation. The 
placid energy which usually marked 
his features, was exchanged for the 
flush of rage and the contortions of 
pain. He greeted not his wife and 
father; but when Catharine ran to 
take off his travelling-mantle, he ex- 
claimed, in a growl more like that of 
a wild beast than a man,— 

“ Not so!—home is no place for 
the beggar. Nor have I any longer 
ahome. I remain not here !” 

On rare occasions, when his temper 
thus gave way, Catharine’s best po- 
licy was, if possible, to divert his 
attention. 

“ John,” said she, “ we are sadly 
tired. Thou hast been out so very 
late, and we have watched so long !” 

“The walk from Frankfort is a 
long one,” answered he, keeping his 
teeth closed, as if grinding his words. 
“ Thou knowest I did not intend to 
walk home.” 

This was uttered with such bitter- 
ness, and he shook off his wife’s hand 
with such rudeness, that the tears 
started into her eyes. 

“ Wilt thou not even look on me ?” 
said Catharine. 

“ Leave me, all of you,” murmured 
Faust : “ I wish to be alone !” 

Catharine wept the more at these 
unkind words. 

“ T little thought,” she said, “ that 
our meeting was to be like this!” 

“ T thought it as little,” responded 
Faust, looking up, whilst the storm 
howled wildly without. “ Dost hear 
the brave horses at the gate, how 
they snort and prance ?” 

“ We hear the storm,” said the 
stupid Wagner ; “ that does not seem 
the noise of horses.” 


“The storm ?” replied Faust, grin- 
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ning ironically. “ Ha, ha! —there 
thou art in the right, friend: thou 
hast a nose for natural philosophy. 
Yes, true enough ; it was the storm 
that flogged me along all the weary 
way from Frankfort. But the horses, 
devil knows how, have lagged behind, 
and I came hither without them !” 

“ How his tone changes!” said old 
Diether ; “ how he mocks at our dis- 
appointment and misery !” 

* Then,” resumed Faust, “ I had 
promised thee a golden chain to wear 
upon Sundays. Methought it was 
not too much, considering my long 
labours on the Bible, to promise that 
my wife should have a little trinket 
to wear at church. But, no; the 
wise world decreed against me. There, 
wife, are my last copper kreutzers.” 
He threw them down in a purse that 
sounded by no means heavy. “String 
them together, wife, and hang them 
round thy neck in place of the pro- 
mised golden chain. ‘These copper 
coins must needs be precious, for they 
are the last, the whole of my worldly 
fortune.” 

“So, then,” resumed Catharine, 
“ thou hast been disappointed ?” 

“ Ay, doubly, trebly!” retorted 
Faust. “ The emperor needs all his 
money for present wars against the 
Turks; the senators have, forsooth, 
embarked all theirs in a recent pur- 
chase of Rhenish wine; and they 
fling me overboard to the Jews, who 
say that they will consider of my 
merits, and give their decision this 
day three weeks, after the grand 
meeting of the synagogue. Mean- 
while, and in all places, [ am treated 
not like a man “a deserves reward, 
but as a beggar; and the monks, who 
are so numerous in the land, have 
risen like a swarm of poisonous rep- 
tiles, ready to sting me to death, 
because they think that I shall de- 
prive them of that revenue which 
they have hitherto earned by writ- 
ing, and of those gains also which 
have accrued to them for their gross 
deceptions, should my invention be 
the means of promulgating the 
truth.” 

“ Listen to me!” exclaimed his 
wife ; “ listen to the voice of truth, 
though it comes from your humble 
Catharine. We learn from the Bible, 
that of good and wise people in the 
world, who will reward industry or 
assist the poor in their hour of trial, 
there are but few , 
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“ According to my experience, 
there are none!” 

“ According to your experience,” 
repeated Catharine. “ Yes, true 
enough ; there are good people and 
bad: the good are few in number, 
and you have not yet found them. 
But, listen! a night will soon pass 
away ; perhaps this is the last that 
intervenes betwixt us and the long- 
expected morning of gladness. We 
should now all be thankful that there 
is a roof over our heads, and firm 
ground under our feet, in a storm 
like this; and your kreutzers will 
more than suffice to obtain us sup- 
port for to-morrow. ‘Trust to me, 
to your humble Catharine, though 
she be not book-learned. Bear man- 
fully with disappointment, for the 
fault is not a Give not way to 
anger, for that, indeed, is a sin; and 
be assured that if you have deserved 
reward it will come. But we must 
await in patience the will of Heaven.” 

Now, if all the preachers and mo- 
ralists in the world had addressed 
themselves to Faust, they probably 
could not have uttered what was 
more to the purpose than these sim- 
ple words of Catharine. But body 
and mind, let materialists rave as 
they will, are not identical. The 
audible words of Catharine no doubt 
struck upon Faust’s ears, but his 
mind refused to hear them, and he 
persisted in giving utterance to his 
own wild emotions. 

“ Thus, then,” he exclaimed, “ I 
have racked my own ingenuity, and 
lavished all my worldly means, to 
earn only contempt, persecution, and 
hatred. Long did I labour in the 
school of philosophy, and instead of 
obtaining mental light and peace, 
have arrived only at hopeless per- 
plexity and doubt. As to the phy- 
sical arts, firstly they made me a 
beggar ; then of that invention which 
I boldly achieved for posterity, the 
reward is paid to me in starvation. 
Nay, Heaven itself——” and because 
words were wanting to express the 
extreme bitterness of his emotions, 
he now hurled the Bible from him 
with violence, and turning to the 
table, snatched up a book, chained 
and clasped, which lay thereon, placed 
it under his mantle, and added, in a 
hollow tone, “ Yet there are other 
powers !” 

At these words a thunder-clap 
shook the house to its foundation. 
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*“ Alas!” exclaimed Catharine, 
“thou hast thrown away the Bible, 
and so brought wrath and misfortune 
upon us!” 

Hearing this, old Diether was ve- 
hemently exasperated, and Catharine 
interceded for Faust. 

“ Pardon him,” said she ; “ he knew 
not what he did.” Then turning to 
our hero, she added, affectionately, 
* But L will pray for thy forgiveness.” 

“ Pray, indeed!” exclaimed Faust, 
like one possessed: “ yes, let women 
pray; a man can bid defiance, can 
threaten, can rage; and if heaven 
and earth have both renounced him, 
can take his chance with hell against 
them both!” 

With these horrid words he rushed 
like a maniac from the house. All 
tried to stop him. Catharine ran 
forth, and shrieked wildly after him. 
But he had vanished into the dark- 


ness, and left them in their despair. 
ak 


+ * * * 


There is some discrepancy of state- 
ments among historians, poets, and 
essayists, as to the fact whether the 
devil first presented himself to Faust 
unsummoned, or was regularly in- 
voked ; but the better authorities 
incline to the latter opinion. Among 
divers chroniclers, however, it is 
agreed that on the very day when 
Faust experienced his disappointment 
there took place a grand festival in 
the infernal regions. In what man- 
ner the writers acquired their know- 
ledge of such facts, they have not 
precisely informed us. Like Milton 
and Dante, they are silent on this 
particular point ; and, like those great 
authorities, they represent hell and 
its inhabitants as being by no means 
utterly dissimilar to the world we 
live in. We must protest against 
being supposed to agree submissively 
with our favourite chroniclers in all 
their assertions. We stickle only for 
the reality of John Faust and his 
earthly adventures, and for the value 
of those observations which he was 
enabled to make on the state of 
European society in the fifteenth 
century. 

We are distinctly informed, how- 
ever, that on the day of Faust’s dis- 
appointment the tempest was uni- 
versal through the earth, and that, 
with a horrid blowing of horns and 
trumpets, Satan convoked his various 
agents and emissaries, in order that 
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he might impart to them the wel- 
come news of Faust’s conversion. 
M. Klinger has favoured us with a 
minute description of the infernal 
regions, and the banquet which took 
vlace in honour of the day. From 
his account, it appears that the devil 
makes a very judicious allotment of 
different employments to the damned, 
suitably to the characters which they 
before exhibited upon earth. For 
example, “the duties of scullions, 
cooks, and lacqueys, are assigned to 
such wretches as, by their conduct in 
the life temporal, have proved their 
meanness; who shun committing 
great crimes only because the con- 
sequences are dangerous, and also 
shun virtue because it requires bold- 
ness and self-denial ; wretches who 
make religion a matter of trade and 
barter, who attend church out of 
terror, and put money in the poors’- 
box from a notion that they are 
thereby purchasing immunity for 
their own sins, but are in reality so 
egoistical that they would not give 
one penny from their beloved stores to 
save the whole world from torment.” 
An accurate description has also been 
afforded us of the dainties which were 
cooked and served up, the principal 
merit of each joint being that it feels 
whilst it is roasted, feels equally 
whilst it is dissected hissing hot upon 
the table; and being in its nature 
eternal and indestructible, is directly 
afterwards reorganised and put toge- 
ther again as the property of the 
self-same soul, without whom, of 
course, this indestructible body 
would not be worth the trouble of 
cooking or dissecting. It would 
then lose all its govit. 

We have been favoured, moreover, 
with a detail of the banquet cere- 
monials, of the order of procession, 
and the very words of Satan’s speech 
on taking his place at the top of the 
table. ‘The whole reminds us of the 
quaint remark of an essayist (we for- 
get his name), who says that “ for all 
our pictures of the devil, scarcely ex- 
cepting those with horns and cloven 
feet, human nature is always used as 
the lay-figure.” 

“ Princes, potentates, and heroes,” 
said he, “ you are all welcome! | 
am delighted when I look around on 
such an assemblage of my faithful 
brethren and adherents. Utterly ba- 
nished from heaven, we must make 
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the most we can of earth and hell; 
and in the latter, | am charmed to 
say, there prevails the most perfect 
unanimity. Here every one labours 
for the same clearly understood pur- 
pose ; there is no dubiety, no specu- 
lation. We all wish only for the 
spread and continuance of evil ; and 
hitherto we have been amply gra- 
tified. 

“ Now let me have the pleasure to 
inform you of the immediate reason 
why you are conyoked. John Faust 
of Mayence, one of the few among 
the despicable race of mortals who, 
for boldness and strength of talents, 
might demand some degree of re- 
spect even among us, has lately ori- 
ginated the invention of book-print- 
ing. This, indeed, to the unenlight- 
ened and uninitiated, might appear 
but a mere toy, unworthy of serious 
notice. But, in the first place, I have 
already arranged that Faust’s amiable 
countrymen shall receive him and his 
invention in such manner as to drive 
him into a state of rage and despond- 
ency ; this, as we all know, being the 
hest means to neutralise virtuous pro- 
pensities in certain obstinate charac- 
ters. First bring them to despair ; 
shew them that all their efforts oad 
tended to produce only suffering, 
disappointment, disgrace, and sorrow; 
uproot from their minds the sacred 
pillars of Patience, Hope, and Faith ; 
and such bold spirits will next take 
to evil, and wish to join us by way of 
variety.” 

The devil's speech is too long to be 
transcribed entire. “ Faust,” he says, 
* would have been no ordinary man 
had he persevered in the paths of so- 
styled virtue, and he will be no ordi- 
nary sinner. From his invention also, 
when spread abroad among men, I 
predict ample means of increasing 
evil; for the effects of an implement 
depend wholly on the characters of 
those who use it. The disputes which 
will arise from the dissemination of 
conflicting opinions, the wars which 
will ensue respecting modes of wor- 
ship and points of faith, with all the 
pleasant results of insurrections, re- 
volutions, and massacres, which I so 
clearly foresee, these afford a prospect 
which well deserves to be comme- 
morated by a grand festival. Not 
only shall we make use of this Faust 
to promote our own immediate plans, 
but let him have ample opportunities 
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and temptation to perpetuate his race. 
And for the future, whenever any 
one appears upon earth gifted as he 
now is, let it be our especial duty to 
prepare for every such follower the 
same kind of reception, the same in- 
sults, persecution, want, and sorrow, 
which have been the lot of Faust, 
and by such means secure them with- 
out exception for our own.” 

This vastly interesting speech, we 
are told, was received with shouts of 
applause so vehement as to produce 
an earthquake. And thereafter, as 
already said, we are favoured with a 
description of the banquet, which, it 
must be owned, is rather disgusting. 
We are also particularly informed 
with regard to the various divertise- 
ments which had been prepared for 
the festival ; and are expected to be- 
lieve that Satan, like the terrestrial 
princes of the Continent, has also his 
flatterers, who get up theatrical re- 
presentations suited to his own parti- 
cular taste. M. Klinger has been at 
the trouble to analyse one of these, 
and tells us that it was performed on 
this occasion with unqualified appro- 
bation. At length the devils, who 
began to be exceedingly inebriated, 
made such a noise, that even the 
howlings and groanings of the damned 
were thereby overpowered. 

All of a sudden, from the upper 
world, the voice of John Faust was 
heard, and its echoes reverberated 
through the grimy vaults. By his 
powerful spells he had succeeded in 
making his tones penetrate to the 
black and deep abyss. The summons 
was too powerful to be resisted. 
Indeed, Satan, like a Jewish usurer 
at the knock of'a still dashing client, 
who arrives in his own carriage, 
heard it with delight. 

“It is Faust who calls yonder,” 
he exclaimed ; “ none but he could 
have courage to knock thus loudly 
on the iron gates of hell.” (This was 
a poetical license, perhaps, Faust hay- 
ing only shouted.) “ Rouse, then, 
comrades ; a mortal like him is worth 
a thousand of the pitiful reptiles who 
every day flock hither in beggarly 
fashion.” 

He then turned to one of his fa- 
vourite members of the infernal ca- 
binet, who was named, some say 
Belphegor, and others Leviathan. 
M. Klinger prefers the latter name ; 
and we shall follow his example. 
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“ To thee,” said Satan, “ as being 
the most expert of all my tempters, 
and the bitterest hater of the human 
race, I give it in charge to appear in 
the upper world, and to secure for 
me the soul of this adventurous 
youth. Full well do I know that 
his disposition is ambitious, proud, 
and restless; and I have prepared 
for him ample disappointments. But 
to thee alone can I intrust the duty 
of entrammelling and fettering this 
bold spirit, of misleading him into 
enjoyments which will terminate in 
disgust, and at last driving him to 
utter despair. Jlasten, then, to thy 
task ; lead him by degrees into the 
most bewildering and tumultuous 
scenes of human life; let him there 
behold evil spring out of good ; vice 
crowned, belaurelled, and honoured, 
according to the usual practice of 
mankind. But what little there may 
be of so-styled morality in the world, 
let it be carefully concealed from his 
observation ; let him conclude, at last, 
that earth is worse than hell, and that 
human beings are worse companions 
than devils. If he then utterly de- 
sponds, hurl him straight down into 
the abyss, and return triumphant 
with thy booty !” 

‘To this Leviathan answers growl- 
ingly. He dislikes the duty, as he 
perceives that it will be attended with 
trouble and inconvenience. Nor will 
he undertake it except upon condi- 
tion that he shall not again have a 
similar task to perform, at least not 
for centuries to come; which pro- 
bably affords a satisfactory explana- 
tion why this identical devil has not 
been recognised upon carth since the 
fifteenth century until the present 
era. Faust’s voice for the second 
and third time is heard echoing 
through the infernal regions ; where- 
at Leviathan swears, abominably, that 
he will one day inflict hideous ven- 
geance upon this audacious and im- 
pudent mortal. So he mounts up in 
a great rage. 

Meanwhile. Faust, in his magic 
circle, stood like one wildly inspired. 
In vain had his better Genius ap- 
peared to him, and pronounced the 
words, Patience, Faith, Hope, and 
Home. Ile understood rot the du- 
plex meaning of the word “ home ;” 
and wholly enslaved by the frenzied 
passions which disappointed ambition 
had raised, he closed his ears against 
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every voice which came from a better 
world. For the last time, in a thun- 
dering tone, he had pronounced the 


JSormula. A kind of cloud approached 


the periphery of the circle. Faust 
struck at it with his staff, whereupon 
the vapour cleared away, and he saw 
beside him a tall figure wrapped in a 
scarlet cloak. 

“ Absurd masquerade!” cried he. 
“ What is the use of this mummery 
for one who is determined to behold 
thee, and who fears not any shape 
which thou canst assume, however 
hideous? Fling off thy mantle !” 

The devil did so, and exhibited the 
shape and countenance of a handsome 
cavalier, modishly attired. ‘There is 
a minute description of his features 
and habiliments, but we think it 
needless to dwell upon either. 

“ How is this?” said Faust, asto- 
nished. “Is man at home every 
where? Who, in the devil’s name, 
art thou ?” 

“Tam a prince of hell,” said the 
cavalier ; “and come hither, not will- 
ingly, but because thy summons has 
forced me.” 

‘ A prince of hell in a shape like 
that!” said Faust. “ I wished for a 
devil, and none of my own race!” 

“ Faust,” said his new companion, 
in a patronising tone, “ perhaps we 
are devils, in your sense of the word, 
the most completely when we resem- 
ble mankind. At all events, no other 
travelling shape suits us better. Is 
it not invariably your manner and 
wont to conceal what you are, and 
pretend to be what you are not ?” 

“Thy words are bitter enough,” 
said Faust, “and more true than 
bitter ; but if we shewed outwardly 
what we are in reality, then we 
should often resemble in its worst 
phasis that character which we 
ascribe to you. Llowever, and entre 
nous, | had imagined that thou 
wouldst at all events exhibit some- 
thing frightful, and expected that 
thereby my courage would be 
proved.” 

* Thus it is,” answered Leviathan, 
“that you mortals decide rashly 
upon all objects, and imagine them 
different from what they are. Per- 
haps you expected to see a devil with 
goats’ horns and cloven feet, as the 
cowardly wretches of your era now 
paint him. ‘Time and civilisation 
have not improved the conceptive 
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faculties of mankind, but rather con- 
tracted them. You mortals seem no 
longer capable of imagining aught 
that is grand or elevated. But were 
I to approach thee in my proper 
shape, and exhibiting powers such as 
[ still possess, this magic circle would 
be no protection, and thou wouldst 
infallibly be scorched to ashes.” 

“ Well, at all events,” said Faust, 
calmly, “1 should for once in my 
life have enjoyed a grand sight.” 

“ Vastly fine, by way of demon- 
strating courage,” retorted the devil ; 
“but, unluckily, you mortals are 
never more ludicrous in our estima- 
tion than when you dream of being 
magnanimous and exalted, or believe 
that in your narrow sphere you can 
comprehend that which is far beyond 
it. Just as if, when an elephant is 
passing by, a worm should pretend 
to measure and calculate his weight, 
at the moment when the elephant 
crushes him to atoms !” 

“ Insolence !” cried Faust. “ And 
what, then, is the spirit within me, 
which, when it has once touched the 
ladder, mounts from step to step to 
infinity ? Where are its prescribed 
limits ?” 

“ At thy nose-tip,” answered the 
devil, “if thou wilt speak more sin- 
cerely than thou art wont. 
I have been summoned from hell for 
no better purpose than to hear this 
idle talk, then dismiss me at once, 
I beseech thee. I know well enough, 
and of old, the disposition of you 
mortals to babble about that which 
you do not understand.” 

“ Thy bitterness pleases me,” said 
Faust ; “it accords well with my 
present humour, and we must be 
better acquainted. What is thy 
name ?” 

“ Leviathan ; which is suitable 
enough, for I can do all things.” 

“ Oh, the braggart!” said Faust. 
* Are devils also given to humbug ?” 
‘ “ Yes; in order to do credit to the 
form in which thou see’st me. But 
put me to the proof. What wouldst 
thou have ?” 


Ilereupon Faust remarks, that if 


the devil be so powerful as he repre- 
sents himself to be, there can be no 
need to ask any such questions. 
Leviathan replies by complimenting 
our hero, and says that he is as great 
as man can be. 
flattery ; to which the deyil answers : 


But if 


Faust accuses him of 
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“ Faust, Iam a spirit formed out 
of the light eternal, and saw the 
universe with all its worlds launched 
into existence. Thou art a thing of 
yesterday formed out of dust, and is 
it likely that I should flatter thee ?” 

“ And yet,” retorted our hero, 
“thou art forced to obey my com- 
mands, and to serve me ?” 

“ Ay,” said the devil; “ but re- 
member, I expect to be paid. Man 
and devil are precisely alike in this: 
they do not work gratis.” 

“ What reward dost thou expect ?” 
said Faust. 

“T wish only to secure the ap- 
plause of my constituents in hell,” 
answered the devil; “ and I should 
educate thee to resemble in some de- 
gree one of us, if only thou hadst 
sufficient fortitude.” 

“ That, indeed, would be some- 
thing,” resumed Faust; “but as a 
devil, methinks thou art but poorly 
acquainted with mankind, if thou 
doubtest the fortitude of him who at 
length ventures to tear asunder the 
bonds which nature has so firmly 
woven round our hearts. How soft 
and silken did these bonds once ap- 
pear to me, when the feelings of 
early youth clad the world and its 
inhabitants in the dazzling splendour 
ofthe morning red! It is past; my 
horizon is now darkened: though 
my course of life is but halfway run, 
I ‘yet stand on the brink of dread 
eternity, and have broken the ties 
which hold the human race in har- 
mon 
What art thou dreaming about, 
Faust ?” interposed the devil. “ Is 
it harmony, thinkest thou, that pre- 
vails in the motley dance of human 
life ?” 

“ Silence!” cried Faust, angrily. 
“ Perhaps I now, for the last time, 
feel those impressions; for the last 
time look back on the gay and bril- 
liant prospects of my youth! Alas! 
that man must ineyitably waken out 
of this dream, that the plant only 
shoots up in order, as a tree, to be cut 
down and to wither! Laugh, devil, 
if thou wilt! I was once happy; 
but let the remembrance perish of 
that which is no longer available. 
Yes, it is too true; the good, the 
promising, the bright, and pure,— 
these are with us mortals transient ; 
and we only exhibit energy and per- 
seyerance when we seek after evil. 
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Wherein, then, am I great? If, in 
truth, [ were so, should I have need 
of thee? Go, deceitful flatterer; 
thou intendest only to say how weak 
Tam!” 

“ Nay, nay,” answered the devil ; 
“he who is capable of appreciating in 
what respects he fails, and has the 
courage to declare war against his 
own faults, may in that respect be 
considered great. More I do not 
wish to say.” 

“ Look at me,” said Faust, “ and 
answer the question that my spirit 
addresses to thee, though I do not 
dare to use language.” (With these 
words, Faust made a movement with 
his staff towards the rising and set- 
ting of the sun; he then suddenly 
said:) ‘Thou hearest how the 
tempest rages; thou wert, whilst 
nothing yet was.” (He pointed to his 
heart and forehead.) “ Here is night,” 
added he; “ let me have light!” 

“ Presumptuous mortal!” replied 
his companion; “ I understand thy 
will, and shudder at it,— 1 even, who 
am a devil!” 

* Despicable spirit!” said Faust ; 
“thou shalt not escape me in this 
way. I would undertake to drink 


up the sea, if I could find that at 


the bottom which I seek. I must be 
thine or His. But still Tam placed 
where no devil dares penetrate. Thou 
art my slave; and up to the present 
hour and minute, John Faust is his 
own master !” 

* So thou wert only a moment 
since,” responded Leviathan; “ but 
thy die is now cast,—was cast, in- 
deed, when thou didst enter that cir- 
cle. Whoever has once looked me in 
the face in vain attempts to recede. 
Of this, once for all, be thoroughly 
assured.” 

“ Be that as it may,” said Faust, 
* thou shalt certainly speak out, and 
in such manner as to remove the 
veil that now hides from me the 
spiritual world. What do I behold 
in thee? A ereature such as I am, 
ready, perhaps, to assist me in evil, 
but not in good. Thinkest thou it 
was for this I summoned thee? | 
am resolved to know the final des- 


tination of man, and the origin of 


that moral evil which prevails upon 
earth. I will know wherefore the 
just man suffers and the vicious is 
happy ; why we purchase momentary 
enjoyment by years of pain and 
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suffering. Thou shalt reveal to me 
the secret mainsprings of the moral 
and physical world. ‘These mysteries 
I am resolved to penetrate, even 
though the lightning which now 
darts from yonder black cloud should 
wither me to ashes. Thinkest thou 
that I required thine aid only for 
the sake of gold, or of sensual plea- 
sures? Every pitiful wretch in the 
lowest ranks of the canaille knows 
how to gratify his animal appetites. 
Thou tremblest. Have I more cou- 
rage than thou? What paltry devils 
does hell vomit forth! And thou, 
forsooth, namest thyself Leviathan, 
who can do all things? Poh, poh! 
thou art no spirit, but a mere reptile, 
like the worst of mankind !” 

There is a great deal more of this 
dialogue, which, it must be owned, is 
rather tiresome and metaphysical ; 
but we must take the record as we 
find it. Faust persists in urging the 
devil to comply with his crotchety 
demands ; till at length Leviathan is 
obliged to own that the power even 
of devils has its limits; and reminds 
him, besides, how obviously impossi- 
ble it is that spiritual existence can 
be made comprehensible to the fa- 
culties of any finite being. But our 
hero remains inflexibly obstinate. 

* Thou speakest sheer nonsense,” 
answered Leviathan. “ Well, then, 
behold me if thou canst. I shall be, 
whilst to thee Lam not. [shall speak, 
and thou wilt not understand me.” 

With these words, the devil va- 
nished in a lightning flash. Then, 
like the west wind fanning the flowery 
meadows, and saluting the soft blos- 
soms, there began a gentle rustling 
about our hero’s ears and forehead. 
By degrees, the rustling rose in 
strength of sound, till it resembled 
in combination, and altogether, the 
rolling of thunder, the breaking of 
waves on a rugged shore, and the 
howling of the north wind in rocky 
caverns. At this tremendous noise, 
Faust fainted in his circle, and with 
difficulty recovered himself. 

“Ha!” cried he, “ if this indeed 
be the language of spirits, then my 
dreams vanish, and the hopes of ac- 
quiring knowledge, such as would 
have won for me renown and immor- 
tality among mankind, are for ever 
gone, Where art thou, deceiver, 
that I may wreak my vengeance 
against thee ?” 
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“ Here am I,” said Leviathan, re- 
suming his former shape; “ IE was 
near to thee, but thou sawest me not ; 
I spoke, but the import of my words 
was for thee in vain. Confess now 
thy weakness, and attempt not to 
claim as thine that which is beyond 
thy sphere. Withdraw thy mind 
from the visionary, and hold fast by 
the comprehensible. Thou didst 
wish to hear the discourse of spirits, 
hast heard it, and fainted at the 
sound.” 

Faust at last gets angry, and 
threatens to play the devil with the 
devil, who becomes irascible in his 
turn. 

“ Fie upon my own folly!” ex- 
claimed Faust; “ that a being nobly 
destined should degrade himself thus, 
to traffic with one eternally disse- 
vered from The Absolute ; who has 
genius only for mischief, and can as- 
sist only in promoting evil.” 

To which Leviathan answers,— 

“Fie on the disgust of being 
obliged to hear the twaddling com- 
plaints of a mortal who reproaches 
the devil because he is a devil, and 
does not, like mankind, assume the 
deceptive guise of virtue.” 

* Assume, indeed!” repeated Faust, 
angrily. “ Only put the moral 
worth of men to the test—that moral 
worth whereby he raises himself be- 
yond this earthly sphere, and be- 
comes deserving of immortality.” 

“ T shall soon shew thee,” said the 
devil, * how much that is to be re- 
lied on.” 

“T dare say thou couldst,” re- 
torted Faust; “and so could any 
one of us who happens to make his 
own wickedness the standard of hu- 


manity, and thinks suspiciously of 


all .virtue because he himself was 
never capable of any. In this re- 
spect, we have had philosophers, 
who long since anticipated the 
devil.” 

“ Philosophers! Yes, it would 
have been better for thee hadst 
thou never known one; thy head 
would have been clearer, and thy 
heart sounder.” 

“ Tormenting !” cried Faust, “ that 
the devil should always contrive to 
be in the right!” 

“ T will shew thee what it is that 
these philosophers really prate about. 
1 shall soon disperse the clouds 
which mere ostentation and self- 
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conceit have drawn together, and co- 
loured so magnificently.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ T shall bring thee upon the real 
stage of the world. We shall go 
behind the scenes, and contemplate 
mankind as they are. Let us travel 
by land, by water, on foot and on 
horseback, swift as the wind, and 
every where investigate what are the 
real materials of which society is 
composed. Perhaps, on our way, 
we may succeed in disenchanting 
that far-famed princess, for whose 
sake so many champions haye al- 
ready broken their necks!” 

“ Done!” cried Faust; “let us 
explore the world. Ere long, | 
shall force thee to confess, despite of 
my own bitter experience, that men 
are not destitute of virtue ; and thou 
shalt own that there are among them 
individuals who deserve to inherit 
eternal life.” 

“ In that case,” said the devil, “I 
shall at once restore to thee the con- 
tract which thou wilt to-day sub- 
scribe in thy blood, and return to 
hell branded as a liar.” 

“ As if,” retorted Faust, “ I eould 
trust for evidence to the devil, who 
might impose on me his own infernal 
inventions for the real deeds and 
motives of men! Why dost thou 
grin ?” 

“ T should hardly have expected,” 
said the devil, “to tind such monkish 
suspicions in the mind of a deep- 
read philosopher. However, in that 
respect you mortals are all alike. 
Whatever your senses cannot com- 
prehend, pride and self-love never 
fail to interpret to their own ad- 
vantage. For example, you have 
got at the two words good and evil, 
and out of these mere empty sounds 
you vainly labour to form a clear 
conception. This not being an easy 
matter, you strive to get out of the 
dilemma, and cut your way through 
after your own fashion; the good is 
then all your own work, and the 
evil, forsooth, is that of the devil. So 
we poor demons must needs travel 
about, night and day, to exeite mis- 
chievous purposes in the brain of 
this or that abject scoundrel; who 
but for our interference might have 
heen 2 most reputable character. 
‘aust, Faust! man seeks out of 
himself'and in the clouds for a thou- 
sand things which are to be found at 
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his nose-tip, and in his own heart. 
No, be assured I shall not contribute 
any infernal inventions, as thou stylest 
them, to the subjects which will be 
communicated in our journey; and, 
besides, I must in all respects obey 
thy commands. ‘Thou shalt soon ac- 
knowledge that mankind have no 
need of the devil’s incentives and in- 
structions, but can find their own 
way into hell.” 

“And this, forsooth, is all that 
thou canst do for me?” 

“ T shall lead thee onwards in the 
path of knowledge, step by step; 
and as one arena is explored, another 
will open. First, learn to appreciate 
duly that sphere with which thou 
art so nearly connected ; then mount 
upwards if thou canst. The trea- 
sures of the earth are thine; thou 
wieldest my power—whatsoever thou 
wishest, or even dreamest.” 

“ That, indeed, is something !” 

“ Only something, insatiable ! 
Thou shalt enjoy the power of com- 
pelling me to promote those purposes 
which thou art pleased to call good 
and noble, and in the result wilt reap 
thy reward. What more wouldst 
thou have ?” 

“This would seem enough per- 
haps,” said Faust, “if it were not 
uttered by a devil.” 

“ J] should be glad to know,” re- 
plied Leviathan, “ whether in all the 
world thou couldst find another ex- 
ample of a man who could force the 
devil to assist in good actions? The 
answer must be in the negative. 
With this reflection console thyself, 
and be proud thereof. Now, step 
out of thy circle !” 

“It is not yet time,” said Faust, 
hesitating. 

“Art thou afraid of me? Be as- 
sured, thou shalt employ thy time on 
earth according to thine own plea- 
sure. I may suggest what should be 
done; but thy part shall be to com- 
mand, and mine to obey. As to the 
number and extent of the pleasures 
I have in store for thee, first reckon 
the sands on the sea-shore, and then 
thou mayst count them.” 

With these words, he placed a 
chestful of golden ducats beside the 
periphery of the circle; and soon 


afterwards Faust saw the figure of 


the burgomeister’s wife at Frankfort, 
followed by a troop of blooming 
young girls, who passed near him in 
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succession. All, but especially this 
burgomeisterin, smiled upon him, and 
beckoned him out of his circle. 

“ Devil!” cried Faust, surprised. 
“Who told thee that I knew aught 
of the burgomeister’s wife ?” 

“JT am not named Leviathan 
without reason,” said his companion ; 
“T have considered thy character, 
powers, and wishes. Carest thou 
for objects such as these ?” 

Ilereupon, he shook out from a 
sack a number of crowns and coro- 
nets, bishops’ mitres, cardinals’ hats, 
diplomas of nobility, stars, crosses, 
and ribands of knighthood, &c. &c. 
Our hero looked at them wholly un- 
moved. 

“ Yes,” resumed the devil, “I 
knew Faust better. Love of know- 
ledge, of intellectual power, and of 
the beautiful, are his leading charac- 
teristics. Appear as you are !” 

At these words, the glittering 
gew-gaws became dust and dirt. 

“ But,” said the devil, “ is not this 
the readiest way, in general, to the 
hearts of mankind? Only for the 
gratification of childish vanity, or of 
sensual appetites, do they incessantly 
labour. Now, let the poor fools, ex- 
hausting their energies, continue 
their toils and strife; whilst thou, 
without any trouble or exertion, par- 
takest freely of the varied enjoy- 
ments which I have in store for thee. 
To-morrow night, for example, thou 
shalt have a ¢eéte-d-téle with thy fair 
friend thy burgomeisterin.” 

“ TIow, when, and where 

“ Never mind the means: that 
shall be my coup essai. Come, 
help thyself to a pocketful of ducats, 
and step out of thy circle. Thou 
lookest like a man half drunk.” 

“ No wonder; I could almost kill 
myself,” said Faust, “ on account of 
one thought.” 

“ And that is 

“That I should connect myself 
with thee, for no better views and 
purposes than these !” 

“ After a little experience thou 
wilt judge of me more fairly,” said 
the devil; “and if thou art still 
discontented, then return to poverty, 
disgrace, and the consolations, such 
as they are, of thy once boasted phi- 
losophy. Come, step out of thy 
circle!” 

“I feel in my heart a lion's rage !” 
said Faust; “ and whatever be the 
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result shall break these bonds.” 
leaped out of the circle.) 
master !” 

“So long as thy time lasts,” said 
the devil, grinning ; “ but no longer. 
Meanwhile, I take a great man by 
the hand, and am proud to be his 
servant.” 

Such is Mr. Klinger’s statement, 
no doubt founded on patient investi- 
gation and research, respecting Faust’s 
first interview with his infernal com- 
panion. The dialogue is rather pro- 
lix and tiresome, we grant; but, as 
faithful historians, we did not con- 
ceive ourselves at liberty to leave it 
out. In regard to its accuracy on 
leading points, there seems to be not 
a shadow of doubt. Faust was at 
once poor and proud; had brought 
disappointment on himself by want 
of due caution ; and, instead of tak- 
ing his affectionate wife’s advice, and 
enduring his troubles like a man, he 
firstly behaved to her like a brute, 
then rushed from his home like a 
maniac, and in a trice fell into bad 
company, by whom he was tempted 
into a career of folly, vice, and dissi- 
pation. 

Surely, no one would be so capri- 
cious as to say that there is aught 
incredible or incomprehensible here. 
The rest of Mr. Klinger’s work is of 
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a different stamp,—its interest hing- 
ing chiefly on the observations which 
Faust was enabled to make on the 
state of Continental society on his 
travels, and the strange tricks which 
he and the devil played off to- 
gether,—the memory whereof is ren- 
dered indelible by numberless re- 
cords, traditions, and works of art in 
Germany, including among these 
Doctor Stieglitz’s favourite pictures 
on the wall of an old drinking-shop 
at Leipsig. On these points, as we 
said, the chief interest depends ; for 
as to the moral of the story, it is suffi- 
ciently obvious from the outset. 


« AEquam, memento, rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem,” 


says Horace. It is by no means ne- 
cessary that every one who is unfor- 
tunate should go to the devil. John 
Faust, however, in consequence of 
his wayward temper and _ inaccessi- 
bility to good advice, certainly did 
so; and, according to Satan’s own 
prediction at the dinner-table, turned 
out to be “no ordinary sinner ;” but 
went stylishly on the road to ruin, as 
will be seen by any one who chooses 
to read our forthcoming chapters. 
At present, we may say, “jam satis 
est,” as to the inevitable duty of an 
introduction. 


SONNET. 


On a Distant View of the English Coast. 


Anp yonder cliffs are England ? 
Of distance how each well-remember'd scene, 
Each castle, town, and tower, each meadow green, 

In youth beloved, awakes to memory’s gaze, 

With dreams of laughing groups and joyful days! 


But is this all ? 


Through the haze 


How gladly would I screen 


From sight the wasted forms that glide between, 
And vainly, ‘mid those laughing groups, upraise 
The cries of want, and suffering without crime, 


Which crime at last engenders! 


On this “ free” 


And beauteous isle a fierce idolatry 
Has cast a darkening cloud, that grows with time — 
A Mammon-worship! Thus the “ good old tree” 
Of England droops, that else had stood “ sublime.” * 


Ee 


* « Quercus sublimis in agro.”—Lucan and Sir Rovert Pret. 
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TABLEAUX OF THE MOST EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Joun Cuurcuitt, duke of Marl- 
borough, who never fought a battle 
that he did not gain, and never be- 
sieged a fortress that he did not take, 
and of whom it was said that he pos- 
sessed the coolest head and warmest 
heart of his time, was born at Ashe, 
in Devonshire, on the 24th of June, 
1650. He was the second son of Sir 
Winston Churchill, a gentleman of 
good family, who, from his position 
in society, was early enabled to place 
the future hero in the fair path of 
preferment. Young Churchill re- 
ceived a good education for the pe- 
riod ; and one of his tutors happen- 
ing to be a clergyman of the Church 
of “E ngland, he became so sincerely 
attached to that church as to shew, 
in after life, his full readiness to sa- 
crifice the most brilliant advantages 
to its security and maintenance. On 
leaving school, Churchill became 
page to the Duke of York, brother 
of Charles I1.; who soon afterwards 
presented him with an ensigney in 
the guards. 

Ilis first service was performed 
at ‘Tangiers, which was then in 
possession of the English; and 
where he fought against the 
Moors—formidable soldiers in the 
mode of fighting they pursued, and 
admirable instructors in the first 
clements of the science of war. He 
next accompanied the troops sent by 
Charles to aid Louis XTV. in the 
unprincipled invasion of Tolland ; 
and he was distinguished in the army 
for his bravery and good looks, and 
generally went by the name of Le 
bel Anglais. It is said that Turenne 
foretold his future greatness,—a pre- 
diction likely enough to be made ; 
but the anecdotes related by Bucke 
and others, as having occurred dur- 
ing these campaigns, are but foolish 
tales, invented by those who know as 
little of war as of the mannefs, tone, 
and conversation of princes and mar- 
shals. Churchill rose rapidly in rank 
and dignity. 

Distinguished for talents and ac- 
complishments, remarkable for his 
good looks and elegance of person, 


he could hardly fail, with the pro- 
tection he enjoyed, to be Fortune’s 
favourite. We have purposely said, 
“with the protection he enjoyed ;” 
for though his talents and advan- 
tages could hardly, thus support- 
ed, fail to secure preferment for 
him, they would, without such in- 
terest—as the British army is now 
at least constituted —have proved 
far more detrimental than advan- 
tageous to their possessor. ‘This may 
seem a strange remark, and a severe 
refiection on the service ; but its truth 
is, nevertheless, fully evident. ‘The 
admired and beloved of women, will 
pretty certainly be the hated of many 
men; and if the possessor of good 
looks has abilities also, he will be 
sure to have the whole host of en- 
vious dunces arrayed against him. 
In ordinary cases, an unfriended in- 
dividual of this kind will find it 
difficult to make his way against the 
stout and numerous phalanx of pom- 
pous dulness he will have to encoun- 
ter; and as the Adonis can hardly, 
in early life at least, be supposed 
altogether free from the follies and 
vanities of his age, unless we sup- 
pose him an absolute phoenix, the 
chances are that he will be com- 
pletely borne down by malice and 
envy. 

If, on the other hand, he pos- 
sesses, along with his personal ad- 
vantages, power and interest also, 
then, indeed, his rise will be more 
than proportionally rapid; for the 
very meanness which under other 
circumstances would have opposed, 
will now seek a merit in exaggerating 
his deserts. The feelings that prompt 
to such unworthy conduct are con- 
fined to no particular country or 


profession; but the constitution of 


military bodies naturally give them 
greater sway and influence, because 
in the army success and preferment 
depend upon the good-will and plea- 
sure of professional superiors, each 
after each, in due degree, and not, 
as in other professions —law, letters, 
medicine, painting, sculpture, &c. Kc. 
—on the possession of abilities which 
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the public at large are called upon 
to appreciate, and which they en- 
courage for their own immediate 
benefit, if for no other cause. 

That Colonel Churchill was soon 
initiated in the dissolute gallantries 
of the court of Charles I]. need not 
be doubted. His only sister, Arabella 
Churchill, maid of honour to the 
Duchess of York, became the fa- 
vourite of the duke ; and report went 
so far as to say that the king himself 
had cause to be jealous of the hand- 
some colonel. Be this as it may, 
certain it is that the Duchess of 
Cleveland (who was, however, near- 
ly related to him by the mother’s 
side) made him a present of five 
thousand pounds, with which he pur- 
chased an annuity from Lord Halifax, 
the grandfather of Lord Chesterfield, 
who relates the circumstance. His 
marriage with Sarah Jennings, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Richard Jennings 
of Sandwich, in the county of Hert- 
ford, which took place in 1678 
rescued him from this life of gal- 
lantry and intrigue. The lady was 
distinguished for great beauty, wit, 
vivacity, and accomplishments. ‘The 
courtship was a long one, and often, 
as it appears, interrupted by com- 
plaints, quarrels, bickerings, and re- 
conciliations. ‘The notes that passed 
between them have not been pub- 
lished, but are mentioned with high 
praise by Coxe; and those of Marl- 
borough, in particular, breathe a ro- 
mantic tenderness and keen sensi- 
bility, which to the churchman ap- 
pear foreign to the general sedateness 
of his character. The good arch- 
deacon did not seem to know that 
the “ stern have deeper thoughts 
than our dull eyes discern.” There 
is, in fact, no error greater or more 
general than the belief that a calm 
exterior denotes a cold and phleg- 
matic disposition, or that a fierce or 
vivacious look and manner indicate 
warmth and depth of feeling and a 
fiery temperament. We are confident 
that the reverse is the case, and that 
acalm exterior—and we are, of course, 
not speaking of the dull look of im- 
becility, or the gravity of affectation 
—denotes a depth of feeling and a 
power of passion, which is rarely 
combined with the fierce or vivacious 
air that often deceives the superficial 
observers, but which rarely covers 
more than mere shallowness of pre- 
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tension. The sincere attachment 
which Marlborough and his lady 
entertained for each other lasted to 
the end of their lives; it was a 
source of the greatest happiness to 
both ; and though the lady’s proud, 
hasty, and impetuous temper was 
often the cause of great trouble to 
her husband, and influenced his for- 
tunes in many important points, it 
never for an instant weakened the 
affection which he entertained for her. 
This serene constancy, under so many 
trials, redounds, we think, very great- 
ly to his honour. ‘Though we have 
not seen the remark made before, we 
believe it ought to strike every close 
observer who reads Coxe’s Memoirs, 
that the lady not only ruled the 
commander of mighty hosts, the con- 
queror in so many battles, but seemed 
to feel her superiority, and to exer- 
cise it with the ease of one who never 
supposed that it could be questioned. 

When the Princess Anne, daughter 
of the Duke of York, was married to 
Prince George of Denmark, Lady 
Churchill, who was her most inti- 
mate friend and confidant, was, with 
the duke’s permission, attached to 
her household in the character of 
lady of the bedchamber,—an_ap- 
pointment that brought her and her 
husband into close connexion and 
almost daily intercourse with the 
future Queen of England. And as 
they were both persons of superior 
talents, elegant manners, and courtly 
habits, they soon acquired over the 
mind of the princess that ascendancy, 
which, for the glory of England, they 
had so ‘long the ¢ good fortune to retain. 
It is not to be denied that a lucky 
combination of circumstances tended 
greatly to forward the rise of Marl- 
borough. We do not mean to say 
that these circumstances would have 
raised a man of inferior merit--far 
from it; but they prepared for him 
that sort of path to glory which his 
peculiar talents and character fitted 
him to pursue ; as it may be doubted 
whether, from his mild and often 
yielding, not to say soft disposition, 
re could have carved his way to 
power through the opposing obstacles, 
which we sometimes see men of far 
inferior genius, talents, and courage, 
overcome with success. 

His first steps on fortune’s ladder 
were due to royal favour, gained, 
no doubt, by his merit and courtly 

U 
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accomplishments ; and he already 
stood upon a high pedestal when 
his career of glory began, and when, 
properly speaking, he had to per- 
form the labour himself; for he 
appeared on the Continent not only 
as the commander of an English 
army, but as the representative of 
England, and therefore the purse- 
holder in some respects of the Grand 
Alliance. ‘That his duty was not an 
easy one we shall see presently. All 
we mean to say is, that his great qua- 
lities were not of a nature to have led 
him successfully through difficulties 
in a subordinate rank, such as. we 
have seen overcome by men who 
could have made no progress if placed 
in Marlborough’s situation. Napo- 
leon made his way from a subaltern’s 
rank to a throne without any parti- 
cular patronage, the momentary pro- 
tection of Barras perhaps excepted ; 
but placed as Marlborough was, he 
would never, probably, have made a 
single step of progress ; for his vulgar 
rudeness could have gained neither 
the favour of King James IT. nor of 
Queen Anne; still less would it have 
obtained for him the heart or hand 
of the beautiful and influential Sarah 
Jennings. Marlboroug! 1, again, could 
not have risen as Napoleon did ; for 
he could never have been the friend 
of young Robespierre, or the ardent 
member of a Jacobin faction. Nor 
could Napoleon, the conqueror of 
Germany, have submitted to the 
endless and vexatious difficulties 
which every petty prince of the 
empire thought himself entitled to 
throw in the way of all Marlbo- 
rough’s projected operations. Shall 
we be told that it is needless to repeat 
what Shakspeare has said long before, 
that 

“« Great Czsar, on the mountain bred, 

A flock of sheep perchance had led ; 

He who the world subdued had been 
But the best wrestler on the green.” 


We are not sure, however, that these 

lines, or the lines of Lord Byron— 

‘* Men are the tools of circumstances when 

They think that circumstances are the 
tools of men.” 


explain exactly what we would wish 


to say,—which is, that many men of 


real genius, talents and courage, stop 
short of greatness, because Fortune 
refused them the opportunities for 
employing their talents to advantage, 
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while other men, of far inferior means 
and merit, make their way by the aid 
of circumstances of which the more 
highly gifted could not have availed 
themselves. We are not here speak- 
ing of unprincipled men, availing 
themselves of circumstances that men 
of honour would have shrunk from 
profiting by, though that also may 
happen, for men have sometimes 
risen as much by the qualities they 
wanted as by those they possessed ; 
we would rather say that as fools 
will rush where angels feared to 
tread, so Fortune, to shew her power 
in all sublunary affairs, will some- 
times crown the mere adventurer 
with success, leaving the wingless 
angel to rail in vain at her unjust 
partiality. The lines of Gray also 
come to our aid here— 

‘In this neglected spot perchance is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 

fire ; 
Ilands that the rod of empire might have 
sway'd, 

Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre.” 
The reader who has seen biogra- 
phers and historians, draw just dis- 
tinctions between what the great of 
the earth owe to themselves, and 
what they owe to mere “ circum- 
stances,” has been more fortunate 
than we have been, for we have 
hardly seen one who has ventured 
to bring forward a hero denuded of 
the stage trappings with which Lady 
Fortune so readily invests her fa- 
vourites. By all this we mean to 
say, that great as Marlborough’s 
genius certainly was, it was still of a 
nature calculated only for the pecu- 
liar path in which he had the good 
fortune to find himself placed, when 
he set out on his real career to 
greatness. 

On the accession of James II. 
Churchill was made a lieutenant- 
general, and raised to the peerage 
under the title of Baron Churchill 
of Sandridge. He was sent as am- 
bassador to France; and afterwards 
commanded a brigade in the army 
that crushed Monmouth’s rebellion ; 
and it was owing principally to his 
skill and gallantry, that the royal 
forces were victorious at Sedgemoor. 


On the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, Lord Churchill was one ot 


the gencrals appointed to command 
the troops destined to oppose the in- 
vaders. But strongly attached to the 
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Protestant cause, and hearing that 
Lord Feyersham—who might, per- 
haps, be a little jealous of the re- 
putation his subordinate had aequired 
at Sedgemoor—had proposed to the 
king to have him arrested, “as a 
terror to the rest,” he followed the 
example of Lord Cronebrugh, and 
went over to the prince, along with 
the Duke of Grafton, and several 
officers and a few privates of his 
regiment, This was an important 
event in Churchill’s life, and one 
that tended greatly, perhaps, to in- 
fluence the destinies of his country, 
as it very much contributed to shake 
the morale of the troops, and hasten 
the general defection that followed ; 
for in civil broils a first step, however 
trifling in itself, will often give an 
impulse that shall lead to the most 
important results. For this decisive 
step historians and biographers, and 
Ilume among the foremost, have—if 
not directly, indirectly, at least— 
charged Marlborough with the black- 
est ingratitude, we could almost say 
treachery ; a charge which we think 
totally unjust. 

Churchill had no doubt been 
raised by King James from the 
humble station of page to a peer- 
age, and to the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and had received many other 
favours at his hands; he was at the 
very moment of this desertion in a 
post of influence and authority, and 
yet forsook his unhappy sovereign in 
the hour of his utmost need. It is 
certainly necessary to look back to 
the times of the Revolution, and bear 
in mind the situation of the country, 
and the general state of excitement 
into which the dread of Popery had 
thrown the nation at large, to enable 
us fully to justify a step, that under 
other cireumstances would hardly 
admit of palliation. But Marlborough 
was, and ever had been, a conscien- 
tious Protestant, strongly attached to 
the liberties and constitution of his 
country ; and he lived in times nearer 
the great religious struggles which 
had shaken all the states of Europe ; 
—when political institutions were 
less clearly defined, and had less 
strength and consistency than they 
have at present —and when men and 
masses were consequently led to act, 
and draw the sword more readily in 
support of the views they entertained, 
than they are in comparatively settled 
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and tranquil periods like our own. 
Under such circumstances Marlbo- 
rough saw, or thought he saw—what 
the nation at large also thought they 
saw—the religion and liberties of the 
country endangered by the measures 
which the king was pursuing. 

Marlborough had never approved 
of the king’s proceedings ; he had even 
on one occasion, in the recorded con- 
versation at Winchester, remonstrated 
against them; and had, as we know, 
informed Lord Galway of his resolu- 
tion to forsake the cause of James, if 
any attempts were made to subvert 
the established religion. The time 
had now unfortunately arrived when 
no alternative was left but to choose 
between his native land and his sove- 
reign — between the allegiance due to 
the person of the monarch, and the 
obligation which in all times patriots 
and men of honour have considered 
themselves as owing to the country 
that gave them birth. He was to aid 
in enslaving or in liberating England; 
and he chose the part every honest 
man must have chosen in his situa- 
tion. 

That, independent of party poli- 
ticians, Catholic writers, and all 
those who approved of the king's 
measures, would revile him, was na- 
tural to suppose ; but we should no 
longer allow ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by attacks emanating from 
party or sectarian feelings; and it 
certainly is time to do justice to the 
character of this great and long- 
libelled soldier and statesman. That 
Marlborough was totally free from 
interested motives in the step he took 
cannot be doubted for an instant, as 
the high rank and station he held 
under King James, hardly admitted 
of his looking forward to preferment 
under any change of government—— 
least of all under a prince who, like 
William, always commanded his own 
armies in person. How strongly ad- 
verse the nation was to James’s mea- 
sures may be judged from the fact 
that his daughter, the Princess Anne, 
forsook his cause, and withdrew from 
court soon after her husband had set 
the example. This also was ascribed 
to the influence of the Churechills ; 
but who will believe that a “ bed- 
chamber woman ”— for Marlborough 
was at a distance—could so far in- 
fluence a daughter, and that daughte1 
au princess possessing a fair share of 
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talent and resolution, as to make her 
turn against her own father in the 
hour of need and trial, had she not 
been carried away by the general 
feeling which seemed to influence the 
whole nation? Well might the un- 
happy James call upon “ God for 
support, when his very children 
abandoned him in his distress.” 

As may readily be believed, 
Churchill was well received by the 
Prince of Orange; but old Marshal 
Schomberg is said to have paid him 
the awkward compliment of observ- 
ing, that “ he was the first lieutenant- 
general who had ever deserted his 
colours.” The story, though possible, 
is not very likely, as the old and tried 
soldier would probably know better 
how to treat those who came to aid 
his master’s cause. As far as carry- 
ing out the objects of the prince’s 
proclamation, Churchill lent him 
most efficient aid; but when, after 
the king's hasty flight, the subject of 
his actual deposition came to be de- 
bated, he absented himself from the 
House of Peers, and took no part in 
the proceedings which led to the ele- 
vation of William and Mary. He 
was, like many others, anxious to 
check James’s unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings, even by foreign aid if ne- 
cessary, but had no wish to dethrone 
the monarch altogether. This idea 
was entertained by many of the most 
distinguished men engaged in the 
Revolution ; but it was evidently an 
erroneous one. Having once gone the 
length of subduing their sovereign, 
of forcing him to flight, they had 
evidently no alternative but to de- 
pose him altogether. In the seven- 
teenth century, however, men were 
not yet aware of what the events of 
the last fifty years have rendered so 
fully evident, that in revolutions it 
is impossible to say when and where 
a halt can be made. 

Though Churchill did not vote for 
William’s elevation, he took service 
under him when he was placed on 
the throne, and was created Earl of 
Marlborough a few days before the 
coronation. The new earl was im- 
mediately employed in the Nether- 
lands, where he served with distinc- 
tion; but declined to accompany 
William in the Irish expedition 
when he went to encounter the 
unhappy James, Marlborough’s for- 
mer benefactor. After the battle 
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of the Boyne and the flight of the 
exiled king, the earl was less scru- 
pulous ; and having been meoeeeet 
to command the troops in the south 
of Ireland, reduced Cork and Kinsale 
with a rapidity that already placed 
his military talents in a brilliant and 
conspicuous light, he returned to 
England, and soon afterwards ac- 
companied the king to Flanders, 
where he again distinguished himself, 
and attracted particular notice by his 
conduct, gallantry, and bearing. 

We now come to the most serious 
accusation, as well as the most diffi- 
cult one to meet, of all those brought 
against the great man of whose cha- 
racter and career we are here striving 
to give a brief sketch ;—we mean the 
charge of his having corresponded 
with, and betrayed secrets of state to, 
his former sovereign, while serving 
under King William. The accusation 
is made on the authority, real or sup- 
posed, of James himself; and is not 
only contained in the Life of James IT., 
“ collected out of memoirs writ of his 
own hand,” published in London, 
1816; but in several earlier works 
the authors of which derived partial 
information at least from the same 
source. We possess no means of 
directly disproving these statements ; 
but, whatever may have been the 
tenor of the conversations which 
Marlborough is said to have held 
with the Jacobite agents, Colonel 
Sackville and Mr. Bulkely, it is at 
least perfectly certain from all we 
know of his calm, reflective—cautious 
disposition, let us call it — that he 
never expressed himself in the tone, 
and never behaved in the manner, 
described in the memoirs on the au- 
thority of the above-named persons. 
The passages in which the inter- 
views are related are marked by the 
strongest possible spirit of partisan- 
ship, and bear the clearest evidence 
of the ready credulity of confidential 
agents, and the exaggerated reports 
they are so likely to make when 
anxious to gain favour by the success 
of their exertions. That Mr. Charles 
Bucke should not have perceived 
this need not surprise us; he merely 
gives his book as a compilation from 
other works, and lays no claim to 
original inquiry or investigation, and 
cannot therefore be blamed for omit- 
ting it ; but then it may be a question 
how far this is a legitimate style of 
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writing history, how far it is fair to 
overload an historical subject,—above 
all, the history of a great character, 
with additional volumes that furnish 
no new light, and give us no additional 
information on any points of general 
interest. We ask the question 
without pretending to discuss it. But 
if we do not blame Mr. Bucke, the 
author of a single volume of moderate 
dimensions, we cannot so readily ac- 
quit Archdeacon Coxe, an author of 
learning, talents, and ability, and 
whose ponderous and voluminous 
tomes left “ ample room and verge 
enough” for an examination of this 
important point of his hero’s life. 

In considering the charges pre- 
ferred against Marlborough, we are 
also bound to recollect the singular 
and almost romantic history of the 
memoirs from which they are taken. 
The Life of James already mentioned, 
is compiled by a strong advocate of 
the exiled family, and a bitter enemy 
of Marlborough, whose name is be- 
sides inserted in the passages most 
hostile to his character, at a much 
later period, and by a different hand 
altogether. ‘These interlinings of the 
MS. are supposed to be by the Prince 
of Wales, James’s son, whose pre- 
judices may readily be supposed to 
have been as strong or stronger than 
his father’s, but whose information 
could not be so perfectly relied on, 
as he was not thirteen years of age 
when the latter died; and then the 
number of ruined and disappointed 
men, of whom an exiled court is com- 
posed, and among whom the young 
prince grew up. 

That both Marlborough and Go- 
dolphin, like many other influential 
men of the period, corresponded at 
times with the court of St. Germain, 
is very possible. The frequent re- 
volutions which the seventeenth cen- 
tury had witnessed, tended, unfor- 
tunately, to make men too fatally 
familiar with changes of rulers ; their 
attachment to princes was not so 
firmly founded on just and well- 
understood views of loyalty, as it 
may be hoped that it now is, at least 
in this country ; but notwithstanding 
the unsettled and uncertain political 
creed of the period, there is nothing 
whatever to shew that either Marl- 
borough or Godolphin ever contem- 
plated aiding the restoration of the 
exiled monarch by acts of treachery 
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towards King William or his govern- 
ment. Both noblemen may, in ge- 
neral terms, have expressed regret 
that events should have carried them 
so much farther than they intended 
to go; they may have acknowledged 
the wish that times and circumstances 
should replace the Stuarts on the 
throne, without holding out the least 
hope that they would aid such a 
change, by taking active steps against 
the reigning monarch, though it cer- 
tainly is stated that Marlborough at 
least promised to do so. We must 
here, also, notice the massacre of 
Glencoe, which happened in 1692, 
and shortly after Marlborough’s cor- 
respondence with James is supposed 
to have commenced. This frightful 
deed made the government of Wil- 
liam absolutely odious to the nation ; 
and may, no doubt, have caused 
many of his early supporters to re- 
pent the aid and assistance they had 
given him. 

The most direct charge against 
Marlborough is, that he gave infor- 
mation of the expedition fitting out 
against Brest, and thus caused the 
failure of the enterprise. ‘This would 
have been dark treachery not only to 
his sovereign, but to his country 
also, and we candidly confess that we 
have great doubts on the subject. 
There was no particular armament 
fitting out at Brest in favour of 
James, so that he could only be 
served indirectly by the failure of the 
attack on that port. The expedition 
directed against Brest was a national 
one, directed against the national 
enemies of England, rather than 
against the interest of the house of 
Stuart ; and its betrayal would have 
been an act of treason to the state, 
rather than an act of friendship to 
the exiled monarch. There is another 
circumstance which should be con- 
sidered before we allow so dark a 
charge to be substantiated against so 
great a man as Marlborough. At 
the time when his victories were 
shaking the throne of Louis XIV., 
would not the documents which could 
have established so terrible a charge 
against him have been brought for- 
ward by some of the king’s friends, 
so many of whom must have been 
acquainted with their existence ? 
And when we recollect how numerous 
and powerful Marlborough’s enemies 
were, it is not to be doubted that 
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such proofs of treachery would have 
overthrown him even when at the 
height of his power. Would not 
clear evidence of treason have served 
the work of Harley and St. John 


better than the wretched intrigues of 


a “ bedchamber-woman ?” 
We know that it is considered 


dangerous to defend the Duke of 


Marlborough on this point, as the 
Stuart Papers are said, by those who 
have good means of information, to 
contain documents which completely 
substantiate the charges made against 
him. We have not examined the 
papers in question; and when the 
proofs are brought forward, we shall 
he as ready as others to acknowledge 
our error; till then, we can only 
reason from what we do know, leaving 
the reader to decide whether those 
who have drawn different inferences 
from the same information have 
arrived at juster and more probable 
conclusions than ourselves. 

Marlborough was, however, dis- 
missed from ail the situations he held 
under William III., and committed 
to the Tower on charges connected 
with this real or supposed corre- 
spondence. No proof appearing 
against him, he was soon liberated ; 
and, at a later period, again taken 
into favour, and named governor to 
the young Duke of G loucester, son 
of the Princess Anne, and future heir 
to the crown. On giving him this 
appointment, William said, “ Only 
teach him to be what you are your- 
self, my lord, and he will not want 
accomplishments.” A high compli- 
ment from a monarch who was rather 
sparing of them; and, individually, 
not over partial to the person to 
whom it was paid. The young prince 
soon died, but Marlborough continued 
to be employed in the most import- 
ant services and ee that 
dis tinguished the last years of Wil- 
liam’s reign ; and the ilee, even with 
his dying breath, recommended him 
to his successor as “ the fittest person 
to command her armies and direct 
her councils.” 

And now it was that Marlborough’s 
genius shone out in full splendour. 
Placed at the head of the allied 
armies in Flanders, intrusted with 
ample powers by his own govern- 
ment, possessing the confidence of his 
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sovereign, he raised the glory of 
England to a height which it had 
never before attained. It is, of course, 
impossible in the course of these few 
pages to give even a sketch of the 
many splendid actions he performed, 
and the difficulties he overcame ; 
volumes would be required to do 


justice to the subject, and we regret 


to say that these volumes have not 
yet been written. Victorious in every 
battle and military enterprise, suc- 
cessful in every negotiation, we hardly 
know whether Marlborough is more 
to be admired, when skilfully cal- 
culating the movements that forced 
the French lines on the Mahagne 
and in Picardy, when gallantly charg- 
ing at the head of his cavalry in the 
plains of Ramilies, or calmly sub- 
mitting at Vienna to all the tedious 
delays by which the Imperial Cabinet 
retarded the progress of the most 


important affairs at the expense of 


the most valuable time. In the dif- 
ficult and trying situations in which 
he was placed, he seems always to 
have been the fittest person that could 
have been chosen for whatever duty 
devolved upon him. At Vienna he 
had to concert operations with an 
intractable council, used only to dic- 
tate, greedy of conquests, but ava- 
ricious of the means of obtaining 
them, and as slow in resolves as in 
movements. At Berlin we find him 
allaying the displeasure of the King 
of Prussia, and inducing that monarch 
to augment his contingent by 8000 
men, instead of withdrawing it alto- 
gether as he had threatened. And 
when the fiery Charles XU. burst 
into Saxony with his vietorious 
Swedes, it was the English general 
who was sent to avert the storm from 
bursting over the German empire. 
Marlborough seems to have made a 
favourableimpression on the northern 
conqueror, who, at parting, gave him 
a diamond ring valued at a thousand 
pounds. Speaking of the journey in 
a letter, the duke says, “ [t has given 
me the advantage of seeing four 
kings, three of whom I had never 
seen before.* They seem to be all 
different in their kinds. If I were 
obliged to make a choice, it should 
be the youngest, which is the King 
of Sweden.” 

The difficulties Marlborough had 
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to overcome, during this long career 
of success and glory, seemed to 
augment, rather than diminish, with 
every additional victory. Not only 
had the jarring interests of the 
different states of the Alliance to 
be reconciled, every petty German 
prince conciliated, the jealousies of 
their generals appeased, the tardy 
movements of their troops hurried, 
their constant craving for money 
satisfied ; but at councils of war and 
in the very battle-ficld, opposition 
had to be encountered from the 
agents, generals, and representatives 
of allied states. At moments when 
victory might have been gained by 
merely striking home, the adverse 
obstinacy of Dutch deputies lost the 
golden opportunities, and the envious 
incapacity of Dutch officers arrested 
the arm of the commander raised to 
strike the decisive blow. Nothing 
but the admirable calmness and tem- 
per with which Marlborough was 
endowed could have withstood the 
constantly recurring train of vexa- 
tions heaped upon him by the ob- 
stinacy, envy, and incapacity of so 
many of those with whom he had to 
act. 

At home, too, the party opposed 
to him was daily acquiring additional 
strength. The Duchess Marl- 
borough lost the friendship of the 
queen, not without much haughty 
and foolish conduct on her part. 


Mrs. Marsham, a tool in the hands of 


the opposition, obtained a complete as- 
eendancy over the royal mind, and the 
victor of a hundred fights was ulti- 
mately sacrificed, the crown of Spain 
preserved to the house of Bourbon 
by the wretched intrigues of a “ bed- 
chamber woman.” And yet, with 
this example fully before our eyes, 
we have seen bitter and imbecile 
attacks directed against Sir Robert 
Peel, because he declined to accept 
office, unless allowed to exercise con- 
trol over the ladies of her majesty’s 
household. 

The Duke of Wellington had, no 
doubt, many and great difficulties to 
contend with during his Peninsular 
campaigns,—the obstinacy, incapacity, 
and ‘silly pride of the Spaniards, the 
jealous vanity of the Portuguese, the 
mistaken economy and timid policy 
of the English cabinet, kept in con- 
stant awe by a fierce opposition, the 
friends of their country’s foes—form- 
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ed all serious obstacles to success. 
But they were far inferior to those 
which Marlborough had to overcome; 
for the Duke of Wellington was not 
only zealously supported by the go- 
vernment at home, so far as their 
means and ability went, but he had 
@ more perfect command over his 
army, the greater proportion of which 
was a of British troops, where- 
as Marlborough never had even 
15,000 British under his orders ; his 
army consisted of Danes, Prussians, 
Dutch, Hessians, Hanoverians, Bruns- 
wickers, and Saxons, all under their 
own officers, and receiving more fre- 
quentiy orders from their own go- 
vernments than from their com- 
mander-in-chief. ‘The Dutch, too, 
were principals in the war; a great 
proportion of the allied army was in 
their pay, and they demanded a pro- 
portionate degree of control over its 
operations ; whereas Lord Welling- 
ton had absolute power over the 
Portuguese army, and, in a great 
measure, over the resources of the 
country also. The Duke of Marl- 
borough had not only to fight the 
enemies in the field, he had to fight 
the battles of the ministry in par- 
liament and at court, so that the 
whole burden of the war and govern- 
ment seemed to rest upon his ex- 
ertions. ‘There was, indeed, no one 
equal to Godolphin in the ministry 
that supported Lord Wellington ; 
but then his grace was backed at least 
by the firmness of Lord Castlereagh ; 
whilst Marlborough, on the contrary, 
had on every occasion to hurry to 
Godolphin’ 8 assistance. 

The charges of corruption, avarice, 
and peculation, of continuing the 
war for his own objects — charges 
which party rancour brought against 
Marlborough, it is now needless to re- 
fute, time having long since exposed 
their falsehood, as well as the vile 
spirit whence they emanated; while 
it is grievous to see a man like Swift 
lending the aid of his high genius to 
the support of such base proceedings. 
Most historians assert, on the authority 
of Voltaire, and in a manner in- 
jurious to the character of Marl- 
borough, that the Marquis de 'Torcy 
offered him, on the part of Louis XTV., 
a bribe of 2,000,000 livres, “ which was 
But if we look 
the matter fairly in the face, let us 
ask, what more than not to accept 
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such an offer could be done? No 
one has pretended that the duke 
offered to take a few pounds more 
than the sum tendered, or that he 
offered to take it on less onerous con- 
ditions than those proposed—that he 
coquetted with it, in fact. No one 
has dared to say any thing of this 
kind. He did not accept the bribe, 
and that was all which he could do, 
or was called upon to do. He might, 
no doubt, have flown into a towering 
rage, as a person liable to suspicion 
would probably have done ; he might 
have challenged the Marquis de 
Torcy, but this would not have been 
in accordance with his usual calm 
manner ; and would, after all, have 
amounted only to a refusal of the 
proposed bribe, though a quarrel with 
the French ambasssador must have 
broken off the negotiation. The 
blame would, of course, have been 
cast upon Marlborough; it would 
have been said, that he allowed petty 
feelings of personal resentment to 
influence his public conduct in a 
matter of the highest consequence to 
the welfare of the nation and the 
world. We certainly think that the 
passing over such a proposal without 
notice or reply, was the most dignified 
mode of treating it. This is saying 
nothing of the circumstance that, to 
some extent at least, the times war- 
ranted such offers. Marlborough him- 
self had often given sums to foreign 
ministers ; to those of Charles XII. 
for instance, and Charles LI. of Eng- 
land was an actual pensioner of the 
same Louis XIV. who now offered 
the bribe to Marlborough. 

The most imprudent step the duke 
ever took, was probably the applica- 
tion he made to be appointed captain- 
general and master of the ordnance 
for life. The object of his ill-judged 
aoe was no doubt to support his 
influence, then on the decline, but it 
had a contrary effect altogether ; it 
proved that even he could experience 
a refusal; gave a colouring to the 
charges of insatiable rapacity urged 
against him, and augmented the base 
and infamous libels by which he was 
assailed. 

Tried by our present ideas, some- 
thing like a want of dignity will, 
no doubt, appear in Marlborough’s 
bearing towards his enemies and 
opponents at home; and the bold 
and intrepid soldier who, in the 
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battle-field, was as ready to charge 
at the head of his troops as to 
direct their movements, is in favour 
of his friends, at least, a very humble 
petitioner indeed, and that to men 
who had proved themselves his bit- 
terest and most ungenerous ene- 
mies. His submitting to the many 
slights experienced in the latter 
years of his command, both from 
the queen and government, the 
withdrawing his often-tendered re- 
signation, and his continuing to serve 
under such mean and ungrateful 
persons as St. John and ‘Harley, 
seem, no doubt, to cast a shade over 
the brilliant part of his character ; 
a slender cloud that slightly dims, 
perhaps, the lustre of the setting sun, 
but cannot obscure the blaze of living 
light which still illumines the path 
it has traversed in its glory. 

To a certain extent Marlborough 
could afford to be meek and humble ; 
whether he exceeded the proper limits, 
it would not, judging by altered 
manners, be easy to decide. That he 
withdrew his resignation redounds, 
we think, to his credit. After the 
honours acquired by the campaigns 
of Blenheim and Ramilies, he could, 
individually, gain nothing more by 
remaining in the command ; and the 
probable failure of his successor would 
only have heightened the glory he 
had achieved. But then it required 
not his sagacity to perceive that the 
success of the war depended, in a 
great measure, on his exertions, both 
as a general and minister; and to 
have resigned, would have been to 
sacrifice a national and European 
cause, to a poor pique, excited by the 
malevolence of party. The Duke of 
Wellington had many causes of dis- 
satisfaction during his Peninsular 
command ; and he often, if we recol- 
lect the despatches rightly, expressed 
his full readiness to resign; but, 
though party might have applauded 
his conduct if he had withdrawn from 
his post, posterity would not have 
held him guiltless, for sacrificing the 
cause of three nations to personal re- 
sentment, excited by the folly or 
malice of his English, Spanish, or 
Portuguese adversaries. What is 
now evident to all, must then have 
been sufficiently evident to him,— 
that the whole success of the war 
rested mainly upon his shoulders. 
Men as able—abler, perhaps —thav 
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the Duke of Wellington, might have 
been found in the ranks of the British 
army; but no one who united, to 
military and political ability, great 
habits of business, self-confidence, 
and impassibility to the attacks of 
slanderers and party maligners—who 
united to all these, we say, the in- 
fluence he possessed at home, and the 
ascendancy his early victories had 
secured for him in the Peninsula. 

Thecircumstances of Marlborough’s 
fall are well known : he was deprived 
of all his offices; and the peace of 
Utrecht, signed 11th April, 1713, the 
foullest blot ever inflicted on the 
honour of England, was the first con- 
sequence of his dismissal. So fierce 
and violent were the attacks on this 
great man, even before the signature 
of the treaty, that he thought it 
advisable to leave England. He pro- 
ceeded to the Continent in Novem- 
ber 1712, and was every where re- 
ceived with marks of the highest 
distinction ; and returned to England 
in 1714, at the very moment when 
Queen Anne expired. On the ac- 
cession of George I. he was reinstated 
in all his dignities, and continued for 
many years to perform the ordinary 
duties of captain-general and master 
of the ordnance, but never took any 
very leading post in public affairs. 
Though his great libeller, Swift, 
“ expired a driveller and a show,” 
it is not true that the “tears of 
dotage” ever flowed from “ Marl- 
borough’s eyes;” he retained the 
faculties of his mind to the last, and 
died at Windsor Lodge on the 15th 
June, 1722, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. 

As a general, Marlborough added 
as little to the science of war as 
Prince Eugene. Like the imperial 
commander, he well knew how to 
use the troops intrusted to his charge ; 
but it does not appear that he ever 
tried to alter or improve the system 
of tactics then in vogue. Though a 
strict disciplinarian, he was beloved 
by the soldiers, who called him 
“ Corporal John,” to which the epi- 
thet of “ good” or “ brave” was some- 
times added, according to the humour 
of the parties who bestowed it. In 
this attachment of his subordinates, 
he had an advantage which another 
vietorious commander never possess- 
ed. No one has ever thought of ac- 
cusing the Duke of Wellington of 
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personal selfishness : from that mean 
passion he is as free as the mountain 
wind is free from the impurities of 
the mire over which it holds its 
elevated course ; but he is accused of 
having been as indifferent to the 
fortunes of those who served under 
him, as of his own personal aggran- 
disement. Ambitious of honour, but 
making light of power, wealth, and 
possessions, he has been charged with 
a want of sympathy for those of his 
inferiors who could ill brook to forego 
the advantages, it was easy for him 
to disregard. To the victor of an 
hundred fights, it mattered little 
whether he was called General Wel- 
lesley or Duke of Wellington; the 
conqueror of Salamanca and Water- 
loo, required neither stars, ribands, 
nor decorations; he was above such 
idle toys ; and, though it is pleasanter 
to live on ten thousand a-year than 
on one thousand, yet even the latter 
sum, where distinction need not be 
purchased by extravagance, will afford 
ease, elegance, and comfort. It is, 
therefore, comparatively easy for one 
standing already so deservedly high, 
to be disinterested to slight additions 
to wealth and decorations ; but with 
men of humbler rank and station, the 
reverse is the case. To the poor 
pensioner, broken with age and toil, 
and doomed to support the remnants 
of a cheerless life on a pittance that 
barely saves him from starvation, a 
single additional penny a-day would 
already be of vast consequence, be- 
cause it would remove him to that 
extent, at least, from absolute want 
and wretchedness; but neither the 
field-marshal, prime minister, nor the 
secretary at war, who had risen to 
military rank by the gallantry of the 
troops, was found to plead the cause of 
the private soldier. Pensions, honours, 
and distinctions, were heaped upon 
the high, the rich, and the wealthy ; 
but the privates were left to the 
tender mercies of political economists, 
regular disciples of the sty school ; 
who, if they could not dishonour the 
army, could at least render the hum- 
bler ranks as wretched as possible, 
reduce the pensions from a shilling 
to a sixpence a-day. ‘To the friend- 
less officer, of humble rank and long 
service, who had seen hundreds of 
more fortunate, if not always more 
meritorious, men promoted in rapid 
and glittering succession over his 
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head, some mark of distinction, to 
shew that he too had done his duty 
as became the brave, would have 
been a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion amid poverty, sorrow, and neg- 
lect ; but even this poor boon could 
not be obtained for them at the very 
time when the men their gallantry 
had raised to power swayed the 
destinies of the empire. Posterity will 
mark the tale, and grieve not only 
for those who suffered, but for those 
who, with ample means at their dis- 
posal, neglected to remove the cause 
of sorrow. 

We must conclude our present 
sketch with two anecdotes relating 
both to the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, and which we think 
highly characteristic of this singular 
and highly-gifted couple. None of 
the duchess’s charms, when they 
were at their proudest height, had 
been so fondly prized by the poor 
duke, her husband, as her splendid 
head of hair. Therefore one day, 
upon his offending her, by some 
act of disobedience to her “ sovereign 
will,” the bright thought occurred, 
as she sat considering how she could 
plague him most, that it would 
be a hearty vexation to see his 
favourite tresses cut off. Instantly 
the deed was done ; she cropped them 
short, and laid them in an ante- 
chamber he must pass through to 
enter her apartment; but, to her cruel 
disappointment, he passed, entered, 
and repassed, calm enough to provoke 
a saint, neither angry nor sorrowful, 
seemingly quite unconscious both of 
his crime and his punishment. Con- 
cluding he must have overlooked the 
hair, she ran to secure it. Lo! it 
had vanished, and she remained in 
perplexity the rest of the day. The 
next, as he continued silent, and her 
looking-glass spoke the change —a 
rueful one, she began to think she 
had for once done a foolish thing. 
Nothing more ever transpired upon 
the subject till after the duke’s death, 
when she found her beautiful ringlets 
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carefully laid by in a cabinet, where 
he kept whatever he held most 
precious. 

We deem this almost affecting. 
What an adorable vixen she must 
have been! The duchess survived 
her illustrious husband not less than 
twenty-two years, dying at the age 
of eighty-four, in 1744. The love 
she had for the duke may in no small 
degree be imagined from the follow- 
ing anecdote :—Though in her sixty- 
second year, she still possessed some 
attractions, insomuch that she was 
sought in marriage by Lord Conings- 
by and the Duke of Somerset. What 
her answer was to the former is, we 
believe, nowhere upon record. ‘That 
to the Duke of Somerset is highly 
characteristic, and greatly to be ad- 
mired :—“ Marriage is very unsuit- 
able at my age; but, were I only 
thirty, I would not permit even the 
emperor of the world to succeed in 
that heart which has been, all my 
life, devoted to John Duke of Mar!- 
borough.” 

With this testimony in favour of 
the Duke of Marlborough, the noblest 
and most touching, perhaps, that 
could be given, we close this brief 
notice of his illustrious life. Of Mr. 
Bucke’s work we have no intention 
to speak. The style is without at- 
traction, and even the mechanical 
arrangements are not good; for the 
book is not divided into chapters, 
has neither index nor contents of 
pages marked, so that you must search 
through the volume to arrive at any 
part looked for. The life of the great 
Duke of Marlborough yet remains 
to be written. It is a noble theme, 
and one to which we would gladly 
call the attention of some of the 
gallant men whom the fortune of 
war, or of peace rather, has thrown 
idly upon an idle world, and who 
have shewn that they can handle 
a pen as well as they once wielded a 
sword. Gleig, Hamilton, Norton, 
Sherer, Beamish—where are you ? 
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MACBETH —— SATAN —SYLLA. 


** Tcnancr thee fling away ambition : 
Ty that sin fell the angels. Low can man 
5 then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win 
by ’t?” 


Thus saith Wolsey under the inspir- 
ation of Shakspeare ; and this is the 
moral which the poet would fain in- 
culeate in his great psychological 
drama of Macbeth. His own life elo- 
quently proves his entire belief in 
the doctrines he here puts forth, and 
shews that even as he preached so 
did he practise. Gifted with the 
noblest genius, honoured with the 
highest patronage and the loftiest 
associations, buoyant with worldly 
success, and with a future ever as 
he gazed into the distance getting 
brighter and more bright, like the 
rays of a sun about to set in that 
mirror of eternity, the ocean, he ad- 
visedly retired from the busy world 
of toil, of struggle, and ambition, the 
moment he had achieved a com- 
petence which might enable him to 
enjoy freely the society of his fellow- 
men, the charms of external nature, 
and the delight of conscious existence 
amidst their genial influences—and, 
lastly, the ministry of his own high 
thoughts. In his person he fulfilled 
in all its grandeur the conception 
bodied forth by Lucretius, of a philo- 
sopher lord of himself, and therefore, 


in regard of his own entity, lord of 


all created things. He had attained 
the eminence pointed out by the 
Epicurean poet, from whence, sedate 
and self-included, he could look down 
upon the vain toils of mortal men. 
Looking down from his height, he 


saw and dealt with those passions of 


the heart and alienations of the mind 
which most disturb the least earthly 
of the children of clay ; and here, in 
the image of Macbeth, he hath ‘fa- 
shioned a being naturally the noblest 
of ~~ noble—a godlike creature, 
save for the fault whereby the angels 
fell. He has drawn at full length 
and most elaborately that character 


* Dryden calls man bhalf-clod, half- seals 


of which the same Lueretius had a 
glimpse, where he speaks of him 
whose occupations and aspirations 
were to be— 


‘« Certare ingenio—contendere nobilitate, 
Nocteis atque dies niti prastante labore, 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque 

potiri !”’ 


We are made to understand from 
the first that Shakspeare’s Macbeth 
is the mortal Lucifer. He has de- 
voted himself to those loftiest vanities 
wherewith the ‘Tempter, from his 
own sad experience of their power, 
saw fit to try the Saviour in the 
wilderness — 


“ Honour, dominion, glory, and renown.” 


Let him have but these here, and he 
is content to brave the horrors of the 
dread hereafter — 


“ To jump the life to come.” 


Throughout, in the exposition of 
Macbeth’s character—the most plain 
and elaborate exposition of a human 
character ever imagined or achieved 
by means of the dramatic form of 
composition, for Shakspeare admits 
us into the inmost recesses of his 
creature’s heart—we recognise in 
Macbeth the perfect man, dng ridssos, 
as contradistinguished from the half 
man, with whom the animal nature 
preponderates to such a degree that 
the soul renders forth but a faint 
light through the clod.* In the 
other case the spirit shines through 
“the porcelain clay of human kind ;” 
and shines purely, though it be with 
a saddened lustre— 


“ The trail of the serpent is over us all.” 


We see that Macbeth has no vulgar 
passions that debase the soul and lead 
the animal astray —no fleshly weak- 
ness to throw him open to seduction. 
He is a mortal of will invincible. 
The only mere earthly tie he has 
consists in his abounding tenderness 
to his wife—the only step he makes 
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forth from his own supreme oneness 
of being—the only relaxation —the 
only solace he allows— 


‘‘ The mind he sways by, and the heart 
he bears,” 


is when he seeks her faithful bosom ; 
and pure and most holy is this tie. 
It is in their sense and feeling as it 
was with the first pair, as though 
they alone were man and woman, 
and all else of a subordinate creation ; 
and when guilt has come, the loneli- 
ness of their solemn love can suffer 
no change. They are still but two 
in that world he tramples to their 
use. They may have children whom 
they foster, and for whom they are 
willing to champion Fate — followers 
whom they bid—dependants whom 
they rule—enemies whom they quell ; 

but still they are in creation but two, 
and the two, as the astrologer might 
say, under the same star, whose for- 
tunes are inextricably interwoven, so 
that each must be the other's destiny 
—two, as the mathematician might 
figure it forth, representing the con- 
joint plus and minus of a quadratic 
radical -- two, as the philosopher 
might phrase it, impersonating the 
male and female principles of the 
universe; and therefore it is they 
but cling the more closely to po 4 
other. In all this they are even as 
Adam and Eve; but they are, from 
the first, of the world w nally. They 
had never known the onize or the 
innocence of our prime parents. Sin 
and death had usurped this nether 
world ere they were born. Yet 
though they knew not perfect inno- 
cence, they are higher of heart to- 
wards each other in their guilt than 
Milton’s creatures. Word of re- 
proach, tone of harshness, never soils 
their lips. During seventeen long 
years they strive to bear their bur- 
den, so that each shall be as little 
as possible cognisant of the other's 
suffering, until at last the weaker 

intellect and the frailer frame gives 
way, and death dissolves the tie that 
no other power could have shaken. 
Here was a love which nothing but 
the refined soul of Shakspeare ‘could 
have imagined — nothing but his ex- 
alted genius could have drawn. We 
read in the Scriptures of love stronger 
than death ; but here is a love stronger 
than guilt, which enables two sinful 
beings not alone to preserve their 
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self-respect, but likewise their respect 
and attachment to each other. Sur- 
pass Shakspeare in any thing he had 
touched no man could. It remained, 
however, for Milton, the most august 
child of Memory after Homer and 
Shakspeare, in dealing with the topic 
of ambition, to raise the theme, and 
to invoke to its aid the powers as 
well of heaven as of hell. Accord- 
ingly, he had another and deeper 
office for the minion of “ divine am- 
bition” to perform, when, after long 
deliberation, deciding as against the 
tragic in favour of the epic poem, 
he adopted him into it under the 
name of Satan. I consider it in no 
sort doubtful that to the inspiration 
of Shakspeare’s Macbeth we owe, if 
not the Paradise Lost (which, perhaps, 
may be best regarded as a kindred 
poem upon ambition), at least the 
peculiar structure of the character of 
the fallen angels’ “matchless chief.” 
We know that Milton contemplated 
a tragedy upon the story of Macbeth. 
He sought to strive with Shakspeare, 
as Jacob did to wrestle with the angel, 
Buchanan had also, ere Shakspeare 
seized the subject, pointed it out as 
admirably adapted for the stage. 
The course which Milton proposed 
to pursue, was to commence his tra- 
gedy with the arrival of Malcolm at 
the castle of Macduff. He has him- 
self written, “'The matter of Duncan 
may be expressed by the appearing 
of his ghost.” Would it not have 
been strange to see this weird story 
cast in the model of the Agamemnon 
of Eschylus ? Next, be it observed 
that originally Paradise Lost was 
designed by Milton as a tragedy. 
Amongst his MSS. at Trinity “Col- 
lege, Cambridge, there are two plans 
for it. The second is set forth in 
detail. Fortunately he abandoned 
this; for the dramatic shape would 
have excluded some of the noblest 
scenes and pieces of eloquence in the 
poem: and Lucifer, in the action, as 
the tempter of man only, and nar- 
rated of as to the rest by the Chorus, 
would wear a much less towering 
front than Satan, who rouses the 
legions in “the dread abyss,” en- 
counters Sin and Death, and pursues 
his way through the realms of Night 
and Chaos up to light. But let us 
see if Macbeth be the mortal Lucifer, 
meaning him of old—whether the 
Lucifer of Milton be not in mind, and 
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heart, and feelings aspiritual Macbeth. 
Both were originally most pure and 
bright ; both sin from pride and am- 
bition; both are prompted, as they 
would allege, by a sense of injured 
merit ; both once stood on the high- 
est step of the throne; both bear 
ardent testimony to the just and mild 
rule of the sovereign against whom, 
because of his one great decree, the 
lift a sacrilegious hand. Macbeth 
was a loyal subject, waiting for 
Duncan to yield his breath “to 
time and mortal custom,” until that 
monarch, choosing the very moment 
when he has but just become in- 
debted for crown and kingdom to 
the genius and valour of Macbeth, 
most unwisely, unjustly, and ungrate- 
fully, creates his youthful son, to the 
prejudice of Macbeth’s title, Prince of 
Cumberland.* The archangel, whose 
heavenly name is lost to us on earth, 
was in like manner, according to 
Milton, loyal until the new creation 
of the Son coming, like that of man 
and the globe whereon he lives, long 
after the primal times of the one 
superior Intelligence and the divers 
degrees and classes of angels—the 
avroxtovs of heaven—for whom Satan 
Says, 
“We know no time when we were not as 
now ; 
Know none before us; self-begot, self- 
raised 
sy our own quick’ning power when fatal 
course 
Had circled his full orb-—the birth mature 
Of this our native heav’n ethereal sons.” 


And, in addition to this new creation, 
the proclamation — 


** Your head I him appoint ; 
And by myself have sworn to him shall 
bow 
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All knees in heav’n, and shall confess him 
lord.” 


Then it is that Lucifer forthwith, 
and for the first time, bursts from 
his duteous service and rebels, be- 
cause he will not bow the knee to 
any new authority interposed betwixt 
himself and the Godhead. Let us 
observe, too, that alike in both Mac- 
beth and Satan there is the fixed 
mind— 


“ And high disdain, from sense of injured 


merit, 
7 * * * * * 


“ And courage never to submit or yield,” 


and utter determination 
“ Never to repent or change.” 


Satan, amidst all the torments of his 
soul to which he gives vent (Book 
IV.), scorns the notion of submission, 
and of bowing the knee to any new 
authority ; and avows that, were he 
even pardoned and restored, he would 
rebel again. Nor in the last hour of 
Macbeth’s existence, when Fate has 
at last come into the lists to cham- 
pion him to the utterance, and death 
appears before him in the only shape 
which could for a moment shake his 
firm nerves, is he less resolute in 
his dauntless valour and “ immortal 
power of hate?” When the convic- 
tion that he has been cheated by the 
fiend bursts upon him, and, astound- 
ed for the instant, he declares to 
Macduff, whom, from a recurring 
throb of early feeling, he would have 
of all men avoided}—“ I will not 
fight with thee’—the first thought 
that occurs to his distraught mind is 
one not conjured up by the taunts 
of Macduff, but springing from the 
depths of his pride, now as strong as 
when it first tempted him to destroy 


* No doubt under the influence of ‘ supernatural soliciting,” Macbeth had for 
a moment contemplated the suggestion of Duncan’s taking off ; but he has come to the 
conclusion to stand by and wait the course of events — 


** Come what come may, 


Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.” 


The futed Duncan, however, not alone does that which fixes Macbeth, but supplies 
him, moreover, with the time and hour, More upon this subject in its proper place. 
Though apropos de rien just now, perhaps I may as well observe here, that as the for- 
tunes of the Scottish crown are shewn to Macbeth in a vision under the auspices of 
Shakspeare, so also are afterwards the fortunes of Adam’s race displayed to him in a 
vision under the auspices of Milton. 
t “ Macbeth. Of all men else I have avoided thee. 
But get thee back ; my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already.” 


It is in the endeavour to induce his opponent to abandon the combat that he draws 
down on himself the intelligence that blasts his last hope. 














the creator of the Prince of Cumber- 
land— 








«* Pll not yield 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s 
feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dun- 
































sinane, 
And thou opposed, being of no woman 
born, 








Yet I will try the last. Before my body 

I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, 
Macduff ; 

And damn’d be him that first cries, 
Hold, enough !” 



































And then, deceived and betrayed 
by the powers of hell, alienate from 
heaven, and overpowered by fate, 
he suffers for that once—which the 
brave man alone can suffer it—-the 
mortal pang, and, in the id chivalric 
phrase, falls manful uncer shield. 
‘The dispositions of both, too, with 
all their heavenly aspirations and 
unconquerable pride and ambition, 
are shadowed with that which, in 
cither case, we men of mould can 
only comprehend and describe as 
earth’s human tenderness. Macbeth 
is “ full of the milk of human kind- 
ness.” At the close of his slaughterous 
career he remembers — 







































































“ The time has been my senses would 
have cooled 

















hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and 
stir 

As life were in it.” 
































feeling is even more obviously dis- 
played in Milton’s Satan. How 
touching is the picture of his first 
address to his discomfited host in 
hell, whose fidelity and trust in their 
great leader is proof against the con- 
viction of the Almighty’s prowess, 
and the torments of damnation. 












































** —_- His face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, 
and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage and considerate 
pride, : 

Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but 

Cast signs of remorse and passion to be- 















































hold 
Che fellows of his crime. 
* ' * * 





Ile now prepared 
To speak; whereat their doubled ranks 
they bend 
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To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of 


This gentleness and tenderness of 
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From wing to wing, and half inclose 
him round 

With all his peers: attention held them 
mute, 

Thrice he essayed, and thrice, in spite of 
scorn, 

Tears such as angels weep burst forth ; 
at last, 

Words interwove with sighs found out 
their way.” 


It is a prefiguration of the scene at 
Fontainbleau, except that the gene- 
ral in whom the troops so trusted and 
so entirely loyed was no rebel, but a 
rightful sovereign. Satan, in his 
soliloquies, lays bare the inmost re- 
cesses of his heart. So in like man- 
ner does Macbeth; as also in those 
interviews with his wife after his 
soul is torn with anguish and disap- 
pointment upon the fulfilment of all 
his designs,—votique peracti. Now, 
the memories of pure feelings—the 
sense of the beautiful—the admira- 
tion, ay, and even the sympathy 
with the good—bitterest remorse — 
soul-crushing grief—are alike ex- 
hibited in the secret outpourings of 
the spirit by the guilty monarch and 
the fallen archangel. But be it also 
remarked, that however they may 
feel, and whatever they may suffer, 
whilst meditating on crime, they ne- 
ver relent, or hesitate, or falter for 
an instant when the time comes for 
the execution of that which their 
souls abhor. ‘They both set forth 
the tyrant’s plea, necessity, and they 
both act upon it with the sternness 
of necessity. ‘The sacrificial “ Hoc 
age” is the motto of their conduct 
when there is aught to be done. 
They feel remorse and anguish, and 
they lament over their errors and 
the misery it has entailed upon them, 
but it is only at idle times. The 
contemplation of a crime or a cruelty 
is heart-rending, but the execution of 
it is a thing of course : 


‘IT go, and it is done; the bell invites 
me ?” 


The signal that sounds for work dis- 
pels all personal apprehensions, all 
ghostly terrors. 
«* Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings :” 


that is to say fears—meaning things 
that, upon a calm and just considera- 
tion, and calculation of their proper 
efficacy, and the chances in favour of 
their adyerse operation against our- 
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selves, which ought to be appre- 
hended (say any thing which may 
threaten the horror of annihilation 
to such a being as Satan, or the 


“Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where.” 


to a mortal living on this our beauti- 
ful earth, ) are much less terriblewhen 
present —as in the field of battle, or 
on the scaffold, or in any other scene 
of doom, or dread, or danger—than 
when they be the themes of imagin- 
ings necessarily horrible. ‘The think- 
ing of their soliloquies is thinking aloud 
(through the power of the poet, for 
the benefit of the listener) these 
compunctious visitings and horrible 
imaginings. Now, the vocalised 
thinking in these cases of Satan and 
Macbeth comes under the rule pro- 
pounded for great men in a phrase 
much admired by Lord Bacon. Cesar, 
one of the first of Ambition’s actual 
minions, threatened to strike one 
Metellus dead, and daunted him. 
The demigod added, “ Adolescens, 
durius est mihi hoc dicere quam 
facere.” 

All this is 
certainly, 
angels. All history shews that men 
the gentlest of feeling and most di- 
vine of aspirations are the most fell 
of purpose when crossed in their am- 
bitious designs, or hurled from their 
high estate. ‘The best and greatest 
men—the Ale xanders, Cwsars, Na- 
poleons—are only g rood, gentle, gene- 
rous, faithful in the detail ; they are, 
whilst dealing with mankind at large, 
of necessity demons in the abstract. 
It is only when a conqueror takes his 
microscope that he can reduce him- 
self from the vague vision of the 
demigod, and see clearly and sharply 
enough to sympathise with humanity. 

Take, saith Sterne justly, a single 
captive,—you will feel for him, be- 
cause you can comprehend his case, 
and conjure up the vision of the 
stick whereupon he notched the days 
of his captivity. Take a dog cling- 
ing to the side of his dead master, a 
common trumpeter, and Napoleon 
going over the field he had won, and 
upon which he had caleulated very 
nicely how many human lives he, 
mortal like themselves, should be 
obliged to expend, and which he did 
expend, to the uttermost, and you 
will find that the cur, faithful to the 


true to the nature, 
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death, howling in the cold moonlight, 
shall command a burst of tears from 
him who presided during the day 
‘calm and immoyable” over the 
slaughter of thousands. ‘To him, to 
all mighty chiefs, war can be no more 
than a game of chess, save that the 
pawns are animate, and that the in- 
telligence presiding must, unlike the 
ivory king, push forward in the game, 
and lead, instead of being protected 
upon the principles of right divine. 
Be it again said, it is only in the de- 
tail we can feel. Upon the grand 
scale, if we be subordinate, we only 
do our duty ; if leaders, we embrace 
expediency ; and in neither case have 
we the slightest room or excuse for 
mere human feeling. Ifat all swayed 
by it when the question of action 
arises, we have no business to be 
where the work is to be done. Sym- 
pathy with “ the masses,” in point of 
fact, we only arrive at by the pro- 
cess of multiplying individual cases. 
It accordingly hurts the sensitive 
mind much less to sin and slaughter 
in the gross than in the detail. Shak- 
speare and Milton understood this 
well. ‘They were also aware that, to 
moye men, the orator and the poet 
must obey the law imposed upon 
witch and wizard, It is through 
that which is perishable and punish- 
able in man he can alone be assailed. 
When the magician had to make a 
spell potent to act upon man, he was 
obliged to cull and collect the larger 
portion of his materials from the 
earth. Milton has woven his spell 
upon our hearts and senses with re- 
spect to his fallen archangel after 
this fashion. Physical objects it is 
that let loose the floodgates of 
Satan’s feelings after he has won his 
way through Chaos; first, he is 
moved at the sight of the sun pre- 
siding in its surpassing glory over 
the new world; next, when he dis- 
covers “the gentle pair” in Paradise, 
and “elts” at their “ harmless inno- 
cence ;” next, when he contemplates 
the beauties of earth, and declares it 
in his admiration as equal to the 
glories of heaven. 


‘“* If not preferred 
More justly, seat worthier of gods as 
built, 
With second thouehts refor 
was old.” 


what 


Lastly, when he watches, entranced, 
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over Eve in the “ flowery plat,” the 
whilst “ fit love for gods,” 


“ Her heavenly form, 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine ; 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture, or least action, overawed 
His malice, and with rapine sweet be- 
reaved 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it 
brought : 
That space the evil one abstracted 
stood 
From his own evil, and for the time re- 
mained 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 
Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge!” 


Thus the Prince of Darkness is yet 
capable of appreciating the glories 
ineffable of light, and has senses 
most keenly alive to the beauties of 
the new creation. Father of sin, he 
yet melts at the sight of innocence. 
King of hate, he can entertain feel- 
ings of remorse and pity towards 
Eve, which, as Chateaubriand ob- 
serves, is well-nigh akin to love. 
Enemy of mankind, his sympathies 
are with the human race; in other 
words, fiend though he be, he is en- 
dowed with human sympathies. He 
is actuated by no selfish motive of 
jealousy or hostility against “ the 
gentle pair.” When dooming them 
to hell, he says, 


** Thank him who puts me loth to this 
revenge 

On you, who wrong me not, for him who 
wronged. 

And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt (as I do), yet public reason just, 

lfonour and empire with revenge en- 
larged, 


By conquering this new world compels 
me now 


To do what else, though damned, I would 
abhor.” 


Milton, moreover, manifests, in a 
subsequent part of the poem, the de- 
sire to set a seal, as it were, upon the 
sincerity of those expressions upon 
the part of him afterwards designated 
the Father of Lies; for in the tenth 
book, after the seduction of Eve and 
the fall of Adam have been accom- 
plished, and the Almighty is about 
to send them forth from the garden, 
lest they eat of the tree of life as 
well as the tree of knowledge, the 
poet reports him as giving utterance 
to a suspicion lest Satan espouse the 
cause of man, now, like himself, 
fallen from his high estate :— 
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“« Michael, this my behest have thou in 
charge ; 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 

Thy choice of flaming warriors, lest the 
Siend, 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant possession, some new trouble 
raise.” 


Now, the principle upon which 
Milton has ventured to impart such 
gentle feelings and chivalrous quali- 
ties to the fiend is thus set forth :— 


‘* For neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue, lest bad men 
should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth which 
glory excites, 
Or close ambition varnished o’er with 
zeal.” 


Still more, in accordance with this 
same lofty principle, is it impossible 
to believe that there can be a bad 
man unredeemed by good qualities 
bearing in some considerable part 
a relation of antagonism to those 
which are evil: and Shakspeare 
knew human nature too well to vio- 
late this natural rule in depicting 
any character. Yet this it is the 
commentators would persuade us he 
has done with respect to Macbeth 
and his wife. To proceed, however, 
in the first instance with the subject 
immediately on hand ; if Macbeth be, 
with reference to Milton’s creation, 
“ Satan,” the primal and original 
minion of “ divine ambition” which 
suggested the latter to the mind of 
the august republican, the whilst 
blind, and old, and poor, the sport of 
a ribald court, he sat brooding “ un- 
der the shadow of the divine wings,” 
upon that work which he had pro- 
mised his countrymen in his hopeful, 
free, and vigorous manhood, and 
wherein he sung of earth from me- 
mory, and of heaven and hell from 
inspiration, Satan, on the other 
hand, is the more elaborated, the 
more lofty, and the character more 
completely bodied forth. Milton’s 
celestial patroness enabled him to 
“rise to the height of his great argu- 
ment :” Macbeth is but the mortal 
man; Satan is, never less than the 
archangel ruined. 

To the outline of the original im- 
portraiture of the earthly victim of 
ambition and pride are probably ad- 
ded some traits from the Prometheus 
of schylus, and the whole creation 
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was completed by the remembrances, 
the aspirations, the feelings, the 
passions of one* who, having seen the 
revolution he had wrought for pass 
away,—liberty that he loved, and in 
defence whereof he sacriticed his eye- 
sight, trampled in the dust,— and 
tyranny that he hated rampant in 
his dear countr y;, could yet raise his 
haughty heart from 
darkness and desolation to conceive 
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what the feelings of the first rebel 
might have been in ruin, and this to 
such a height as to imagine his con- 
sciousness, and thus possess himself 
of his identity.; Nor was the an- 
swerable voice denied the tyrant- 
hater to give utterance upon earth to 
feelings properly the offspring of the 
torments of hell and the memories of 
heaven. ‘This one character of Satan 
is not alone the masterpiece of Mil- 


* Chateaubriand, in the introductory volumes to his admirable translation of the 


Paradise Lost, speaks thus of Milton. 


One high-souled poet, who sacrificed all worldly 


roods for conscience sake, can feel for a kindred spirit :—‘* Remaining a republican, 


he w rapped himself in his principles with his Muse and his poverty. 


He said to 


those who reproached him with having served a tyrant, ‘ He delivered us from kings !’ 
Milton affirmed that he had only fought for the cause of God and his country.” 
One day walking in St. James’s Park, he suddenly heard repeated near him, 


‘ The king, the king !” 
kings.’ 
blind old man : 


father!” “ Sire,” he re plied, 


** Let us withdraw,’ 
he royal scoundrel, the traitor to his country and his God, accosted the 
—* Thus, sir, hath Heaven punished you for conspiring against my 
«if the ills that afflict us in this world be the chastise- 


’ he said to his guide, “ I never loved 


ment for our faults, your father must have been very guilty !” 


The literary parasites of the lewd and ribald court assailed him. 


One wrote, 


** Old, sickly, poor, stark-blind, thou writ’st for bread.” 


Another applied to him this line, with the exception of the “ ingens :”— 


“ Monstrum horrendum ingens cui lumen ademptum.” 


In his Defensio Autoris, be made a noble pleading for all poor fellows who love liberty, 


maintain their independent manhood, and ‘‘ write for bread ;” 
their bread for value received from the people, and “ do no idol worship.” 
because he had never enriched himself ; 
he had never feared the bravest ; and that he had lost his eyesight 
He had already declared the latter with the noble triumph of 


that he was poor, 
sword by his side, 
in defence of liber ty. 
a martyr in one of his sounets :— 


or, in other words, take 


He said 
that in youth, with a 


“ Cyriack, this three years’ day these eyes, though clear, 
l'o outward view, of blemish or of spot, 


Bereft 


of light, thei “ir seeing have forgot ; 


Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 


Of sun, or moon, 


Or man or woman, 


or star, throughout the year, 
Yet I argue not 


Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 


Of heart or hope; 
Right onward. 


but still bear up and steer 
What supports me, dost thou ask ? 


the conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.” 


lhe verse is, as it should be, a song of triumph. 


It is such as our northern fore- 


fathers thundered forth to welcome death :— 


“* We have fought with our swords. 


The prose is more 


calm and holy, as becomes it, also, when he had _ not to ; 
his martyrdom, but bear witness before the throne of God against the heathen : 


Huzza!” 


rlorify 


** In the night which surrounds me, the light of the Divine presence shines the 


more brightly for me. 
cause I can see naught but Him. 
injury, but to render me more sacred ; 


me,” 
+ It is probable that 
identity consists in consciousness. 
VOL. XXIII, NO. CXXXY. 


God beholds me with greater tenderness and compassion, be- 


The divine law ought not only to shield me from 
; not on account of the loss of sight, 
I am under the shadow of the Divine wings 


but because 


, which seem to produce this darkness in 


all the writers of this Magazine may not be aware that 


x 
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ton’s poetry ; it is the masterpiece of 
all poetry, ancient and modern. God 
forbid that I should attempt to exalt 
the genius of any man that ever lived 
beyond that of Shakspeare: I do 
not; but in this delineation of Satan, 
I maintain that Milton has surpassed 
all creators except the one above, 
from the radiance of whose throne 
he was permitted to supply his mind, 
that he might give forth the secrets 
of the earlier world. He has drawn 
Satan such as he should be—a foe that 
sought to be worthy of the Omnipo- 
tent. Thereisnothing low, mean, base, 
or selfish about him ; he is directly the 
reverse of the demon imagined by the 
monks, from their own filthy con- 
sciencesand most foul practices. Grant 
him that which has been so frequently 
conceded to human heroes, “ that all 
is fair in love and war,” and beyond 
the original act of bold rebellion he 
has done nothing to degrade him 
personally in the eye of man, to whom 
he is an unwilling enemy. On the 
contrary, though perforce our sym- 
pathy may not be with him, it can 
comprehend the feelings of those 
who followed him in heaven—the 
third part of the celestial host— and 
who hailed him still in hell with the 
utmost fidelity of devotion as their 
“ matchless chief” There was but 
one deserter from his ranks, and 
there is no repentance, no reproach 
upon the part of the myriads who 
adhere to his cause amidst the tor- 
ments of damnation. From Milton's 
consummate art we are made to 
comprehend the grandeur and lofti- 
ness of the intelligence whose hea- 
venly name is heard no more; for 
we of earth know as well from the 
Scriptures as from profane history 
the might and power of Moloch, 
“horrid king” of Tammuz or Thamu- 
raz (that is to say, the great king) 
of Dagon and Beelzebub, next Satan's 
self in power, 
“ And next in crime ;” 


and knowing these divinities of the 
heathen, we are enabled to form a 
more adequate notion of the exalted 
state of him to whom these “ thrones, 
powers, and dominations,” render a 
cheerful obedience, as the eye in the 
desert is conducted to the height of 
the great pyramid over the stature 
of the smaller structures. It is im- 
possible to withhold from our arch 
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enemy and Heaven's that admiration 
which the Romans lavished on the 
invictum animum Catonis. We sec 
from the first in him a dauntless 
rebel, fighting against all odds of 
number and power. Clearly he could 
have never had a chance; but see 
the unshaken constancy and vastness 
of resource which he displays, setting 
him above all human chiefs and 
heroes. He never once lowers his 
towering front, until it becomes ne- 
cessary tor the seduction of Eve ; and 
through it for the rescue of his fol- 
lowers from hell, and their restoration 
to the realms of light. And though 
Milton exhibits him for a moment as 
the “ old dragon of the pit ;” yet, be 
it remembered that, upon the whole, 
in the action of the poem (as con- 
tradistinguished from the narrative 
part), he has represented him as 
successful. Macbeth possesses the 
same unconquerable mind and will ; 
and, in spite of the commentators, I 
shall shew a valour of a kindred 
order. This it is that causes us to 
respect him, notwithstanding all his 
blood-guiltiness and utter selfishness, 
above the which Milton has exalted 
Satan. The fiend would never con- 
descend to be swayed by so mean a 
motive as the mortal avows, when he 
declares,— 
“ For mine own good, 
All causes shall give way.” 


Nor has Milton placed Satan in that 
terrible solitude which surrounds 
Macbeth and his wife. The fiend 
has friends, the sovereign none. 
Shakspeare knew that no man in his 
senses ever dared to live quite alone, 
but he places his minion of ambition 
in the position nearest to utter lone- 
liness. He is as the eagle on the 
mountain-top, with his mate only 
near him. Shakspeare has done this 
with no other of his characters. The 
crook-backed tyrant has friends, as 
well as followers. His nobles, Nor- 
folk and Northumberland, Surrey and 
Ferrers, stick by their warlike sove- 
reign to the death. Hamlet, though in- 
sane, possesses the inestimable friend- 
ship of Horatio. Lear has faithful 
Kent and true Cordelia; but Mac- 
beth alone has nothing mortal to 
lean upon, save one weak woman's 
bosom. ‘This is a fearful stroke of 
Shakspeare’s genius, and lends a ter- 
rible unity to the tragedy. It is all, 
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Macbeth! Macheth! Macbeth! Hell 
and earth, and the inhabitants of 
both, are alike labouring under his 
influence throughout his career ; and, 
at its close, we find him blasted with 
the most utter desolation that the 
human mind can conceive. But, be- 
fore I proceed to establish from the 
evidence of the tragedy itself and 
other authorities the correctness of 
the principles I have laid down about 
Macbeth, let me, advancing to the 
third part of the subject-matter pro- 
posed for this paper, hasten to say, 
that if Milton be indebted to Shak- 
speare for the outline of his Satan, 
Shakspeare, in his turn, has probabl 

caught the suggestion of his Macbeth 
from a real man, and that no less a 
one than Sylla. It is known that 
the favourite author of Shakspeare, 
as of Buonaparte, of Mirabeau, as 
of Burke, was Plutarch; and that 
from his Zives, as translated by 
Sir Thomas North, our poet drew 
the largest stores of his knowledge, 
so far as book-learning is concerned ; 
and decidedly there is no richer 
store- house of omnigenous know- 
ledge, than this same work of the 
illustrious philosopher. And, per- 
haps, amongst all the lives he has 
written, there is none either so pic- 
turesque, or, because of the quota- 
tions from the magnanimous dicta- 
tor’s lost memoirs, so valuable, as 
the life of him who ran his career of 
existence in one unbroken triumph, 
from its opening to its close, under 
the especial patronage of unwinged 
Fortune*—the God of Light and 
Poesy, and the Queen of Love. There 
be, as it strikes me, several general 
points of resemblance, which it is 
impossible could have oceurred casu- 
ally, betwixt Macbeth and Sylla; 
though the result of their super- 
stitious practices and beliefs, and the 
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catastrophe of their fortunes, be ren- 
dered different. I am satisfied of 
this; Shakspeare took his notion of 
making his tyrant so 


“ Bloody, bold, and resolute,” 


so utterly reckless of human slaugh- 
ter ; yet, at the same time, all gentle- 
ness, consideration, and fondness to 
his wife, from the reality of those 
exquisitely affectionate feelings which 
teemed from the Roman's “ savage 
heart” towards his spouse, Metella.} 
We will look a little into this by and 
by. Meantime let us observe, that 
there is a similarity in the admixture 
of the fox and the lion in the two 
characters — in the gentleness and 
ferocity, and in the proneness to for- 
lorn merriment on the direst occa- 
sions, as well as in the utter abandon- 
ment to superstition. Prophecies, 
prodigies, omens, contrarieties of 
savageness and refinement, abound in 
either story. We will consider Mac- 
beth at our leisure, to work out our 
theorem. Let us take a glance at 
Sylla as he appeared unto Shak- 
speare. We shall in Plutarch’s mirror 
see, too, that there be circumstances 
in the narration which might have 
suggested passages in Macbeth. In 
the first place we may observe, that 
Sylla’s story is in truth a tale of 
ambition; and he himself was the 
noblest of Ambition’s minions, by as 
much as reality surpasses invention ; 
or otherwise to speak, by as much as 
the work of the Creator rises above 
that of the created. Plutarch thus 
evolves the moral of the story. After 
alluding to the cause of the first dis- 
sensions between Marius and Sylla, 
he says :— 


« And this is the first cause of their 
enmity. ‘The which being grounded 


upon so light occasion, was followed with 






* Sylla ascribed all his success in the wars, and all his prosperity in life, to 
Fortune, holding himself to be the especial favourite of the gods. After his great 
triumph, he adopted the name of Felix amongst the Romans, and of Epapbroditus 


(as though the beloved and favoured of Venus) amongst the Greeks. 
Metella bore him twins, he called one Faustus, the other Fausta. 


And when 


t “ Also he brake the law which he made himself touching the order of funerals, 


Sparing no cost at Metellae’s buriall.” 


This same law was again broken at his own 


funeral, and especially by the Roman ladies, proving that to the iast he was as well 
Epaphroditus as Felix. ‘The historian relates, ‘‘ The Romaine ladies, amongst other 
things, bestowed such a quantity of perfume and odoriferous matter towards the 
same (the funeral), that besides those that were brought in two hundred and ten 
great baskets, they made an image to the likeness of Sylla himselfe, and another of 


a serjeant carrying the axes before him, all of excellent incense and cinnamon.” 
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civil warres, great effusion of bloud, 
and with incurable factions and dissen- 
sions, that it ended at the length with 
a cruell tyranny and confusion of all the 
Romaine state and empire. This doth 
prove that Euripides, the poet, was a 
wise man, and one that foresawe the 
ruines of commonweales, when he coun- 
selled and also commanded governors to 
flie ambition as a most pestilent foe and 
mortall fury unto them that are once 
infected withall.” 


Now, as to the personal character 
of Sylla, Plutarch goes on to remark 
upon it, after telling this horrible 
fact, which no fiction can equal :— 


** Notwithstanding Syllabaving gather- 
ed all those together that remained of his 
enemies, as well the 3000 as the rest, 
amounting in all to 6000 within the 
show-place where they used to run their 
horses ; whilest he bimself held a coun- 
cil in the Temple of Bellona and was 
making his oration there, he had ap- 
pointed certaine to set upon these 6000 
and put them to the sword, every man. 
Great and terrible were the cries of such 
a number of men slaine in so small 
roome, as may be easily conjectured ; 
insomuch that the senators sitting in 
councill heard them very easily, and 
marvelled what the matter was. But 
Sylla continuing on his oration which he 
had begun with a set steadie countenance, 
without changing of colour, willed them 
only to hearken to what he said, and rot 
to trouble themselves with any thing 
done abroad, for they were but certaine 
offenders and lewd persons that were 
punished by his commandment.” 


Ile goes on to say,— 


“ This was enough to shew the sim- 
plest Romaine in Rome that they had 
onely changed the tyrant, and not the 
tyrannie. Now for Marius, that had 
ever beene of a churlish and severe na- 
ture; even from his childhood he never 
changed for any authority, but did rather 
harden his naturall stubborness. Where 
Sylla, on the contrary, in the beginning 
was very modest and civill in all his 
prosperity, and gave great good hope 
that if he came to the authority of a 
prince he would favour nobility well, 
and yet love notwithstanding the "benefit 


* According | to the old story as told by Wyntoun, 
a dream about the witches and their predicti ons. 
phraseology, however, may be quoted, so far as it goes :— 
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of the people. And being, moreover, 
@ man in his youth given to all pleasure, 
delighting to laugh, ready to pity and weepe 
hart : in that he became after so 
cruel and bloody, the great alteration gave 
manifest cause to condemne the encrease 
of honour and authority as the only meanes 
whereby men’s manners continue not such 
as they were at the first, but still do 
change and varie, making some fooles, 
others vaine and phantasticall, and others 
extreame cruell and unnaturall. * * 

* * So it came to passe that Sylla 
fell to shedding of bloud, and filled all 
Rome with infinite and unspeakable mur- 
thers. * * * ® And there was no 
temple of any god whatsoever, no altar in 
any bodie’s house, no libertie of hospitall, 
nor father’s house that was not embrued 
with bloud and horrible murther ; for the 
husbands were slaine in their wives’ 
armes, and the children on their mothers’ 
laps.” 


Upon Sylla’s constant pryings into 
futurity, his dreams and visions, time 
allows me not to dwell. Suffice it to 
remark, that this mighty and most 
magnanimous of men, counsels in his 
memoirs Lucullus, to whom he dedi- 
cates them, “To think nothing more 
certain and assured, than what the 
gods should reveale and command 
him in his night’s dreame.”* 

As to his unalterable love for Me- 
tella, Plutarch relateth,— 


“* Howsoever it was, Sylla did ever 
honour and love Metella; insomuch as 
the people of Rome afterwards making 
sure that they that were banished for 
Marius’s faction might be called home 
againe ; and being denied and refused by 
Sylla, they cryed out with open voice 
for Metella, praying her to helpe them to 
obtain their request : and it seemeth, also, 
that when he had taken the city of Athens, 
he dealt more cruelly with them, because 
that some of them had scoffed at Metella 
from the walls.” 


In another place we learn that he 
made the streets run rivers of blood, 
and that he caused the tyrant, Aris- 
tion, whom he took prisoner, to be 
executed for his share in the scoffs 
at Metella. When he took Rome 


Macbeth had no more than 
One vision for the turn of the 
‘ This, neverthelesse, was 


no matter of truth, but a vision only that appe vared ; and, rising from the earth, dis- 


persed itself by little and little here and there in the air, 


away, as clouds which come to nothing.” 


and i in the end vanished quite 


There is no ‘desc ription of an evanishment 


socircumstantial or so poetical in any of the works from which Shakspeare is supposed 


to have taken his account of the witches’ 
numerous visions, 


refers to one of Sylla’s 


interview with Macbeth. The passage 
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also, he gave up the mob of Remus 
to indiser riminate slaughter for three 
hours, chiefly because of their attempt 
to murder “ his pretty ones and their 
dam,” ere they succeeded in escaping 
to his camp in Greece. The lady, 
too, was faithful and loving to her 
dread lord. It is in the closing 
scenes of Sylla’s life we best observe 
the contrast betwixt the ordinary 
savageness of his heart and its ten- 
derness towards her. Metella was 
dead. Sylla was dying :— 


“ The day before he died, hearing that 
Granius, who was in debt to the com- 
monwealth, deferred payment of his 
money looking for his death, he sent for 
him and made him come into his cham- 
ber, and there caused his men to com- 
passe him about, and commanded them 
to strangle him in his sight. The passion 
of his anger was so vehement against 
him, that by the extreme straining of 
himselfe, he brake the imposthume in 
his bodie, so as there gushed out a 
wonderful deale of blood: by reason 
whereof his strength failing him, he was 
full of paine and pangs that night and 
so died, leaving the two little children 
he had by Metella.” 


THE 
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Tur goddess Flora once, 
In the discharge of her sweet offices, 


*tis said, became, 
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Now turn we to the other picture: 


* Furthermore, Sylla did not onely 
foresee his death, but he wrote some- 
thing of it also; for he made an end of 
writing the two-and-twentieth book of 
his Commentaries two days before he died. 
In that booke he saith that the wise men 
of Chaldea had told him long before, 
that after he had lived honourably, he 
should end his daies in the flower of all 
his prosperity. And there be saith, alsc, 
that his sonne (who departed a little be 

fore his mother, Metella) appeared to him 
in his sleepe apparelled in an ill-favoured 
gown ; and that coming unto him, prayed 
him he would go with him unto Metella, 
his mother, thenceforth to live in peace 
and rest with her.” 


Thus the fierce spirit of “ triumph- 
ant Sylla,” the most Roman of all 
the iron men of Rome, looked forward 
to another life in which he was to 
cease from his labours, and enjoy 
peace and rest in the society of her 
he loved best. 

This was, perhaps, the most signal, 
as it was the crowning, gift of Fortune 
to her favourite. 


Oppress’d with lassitude, and worn and faint 
Beneath a rose-tree’s shade herself she threw — 
Its cooling shade the tangled thicket gave ; 
While the rich fragrancy new vigour pour’d, 
With subtle skill, through her exhausted frame. 
And she arose rejoicing, and went forth 
Renovate to resume her wonted tasks. 

But, in departing, thus the goddess spake : 

“ O queen of flowers! thy grateful mistress tell 
How best she may requite thy service bland. 
Ask what thou wilt of me, and it is thine.” 


* Make me more beautiful,” 


the flower replied. 


‘The boon thou cravest would seem impossible,” 
Said Flora, smiling ; “ but it shall be done. 
Still softer grace, still richer charm I give, 
By partly veiling those already given. 
Thus saying, round the delicate rose she cast 
A mantle of green moss ; for well she knew 
How modesty enhances every grace, 


And makes e’en beauty’s self more beautiful. 
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GEORGE I. -—- GEORGE Il. -~ FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES—THE EARL OF BUTE==EARL OF 
BURLINGTON—POPE-—-EARL OF LIVERPOOL—MR, HORATIO WALPOLE—THE VENERABLE 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE—CARLTON HOUSE GARDENS—WILLIAM WOOLLETT—ROUBILIAC— 
THOMAS ECCLES-—BIRTH OF PRINCE GEORGE, AT NORFOLK HOUSE, AFTERWARDS KING 


GEORGE III, OF HALLOWED 


MEMORY -—— JOHN 


DENIS-- LORD MELCOMB REGIS — 


THOMPSON, THE POET—-LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 


Freperick, Prince of Wales, who en- 
joyed life, resided during the spring 
season almost entirely at Old Carlton 
House. His royal highness and the 
Princess of Wales were fond of the 
gardens there, and commonly break- 
fasted under a marquée upon the 
lawn: to these elegant repasts a 
number of select friends were usually 
invited. 

George I., and the father of the 
Prince, George II., devoted them- 
selves to war and politics ; but Prince 
Frederick was passionately fond of 
the fine arts, and cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the professors thereof. 

Early in life, having received his 
education abroad, it was very in- 
ferior, and his ingenuous and noble 
mind taught him to feel this de- 
ficiency ; and that which he saw and 
honoured in others he wisely deter- 
mined to repair in himself, and 
sought the intimacy of men eminently 
capable of communicating instruction 
by the most delightful means, namely, 
those of conversation. His coteries 
were accordingly composed of the 
élite of the age, and his mornings 
were passed in such society as ren- 
dered Carlton House an Atheneum 
of arts and sciences; and the gracious 
disposition and amiable manners of 
the princely host won the affections 
of all those who were admitted to 
these royal interviews. The Princess 
of Wales, who was of the house of 
Saxe Gotha, was an enlightened wo- 
man, and, being equally amiable 
with her illustrious spouse, cheerfully 
participated in all his views; and the 
domestic circle was generally acknow- 
ledged to be the beau idéal of ele- 
gance and happiness. 

About this period, 1745, accident 
brought the Prince of Wales ac- 
quainted with the Earl of Bute, a 
Scottish nobleman of a very culti- 
vated mind, and a man of honour 
and yirtue. The prince appointed 


him to a high and confidential office 
in his household, and from this cir- 
cumstance the patron and the client 
derived mutual advantage. 

The earl had been much of late 
years on the Continent, and moving 
in that high sphere where he had 
the best opportunities of improving 
his natural tastes, which favoured 
all that was elegant, and profiting 
largely by his association with the 
most enlightened foreigners, he be- 
came eminent amongst the virtuosi, 
and a most able connoisseur. 

The ear! formed an acquaintance 
with the most celebrated painters on 
the Continent of the age of Louis XV. 
He also knew all the engravers of 
that age, and he had a series of im- 
pressions, in various states, of proofs 
from the engravings of Le Bas, 
Drouet, Edilincke, and others, be- 
sides fine copies of the most cele- 
brated collections of prints: many of 
these he disposed of to his royal 
highness; and these works, after the 
death of the prince in 1751, fre- 
quently were turned over by Prince 
George and the Earl of Bute on the 
winter evenings, whilst the earl was 
confidently employed to superintend 
those who were appointed to instruct 
the royal youth,—for the Prince of 
Wales had exacted a promise from 
the earl that he would carefully see 
that he did not neglect his studies in 
the fine arts. 

It is known that Prince George 
was much indebted to the conscien- 
tious care with which the Earl of 
Bute reminded him of the desire 
which his royal father had expressed 
to him upon the necessity of his 
making himself acquainted with the 
merits of painting, and the fine arts 
generally ; and the recurrence of 
this injunction made so indelible an 
impression on the future sovereign, 
that there was no single act of his 
domestic life that he regarded with 
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more complacency and true satis- 
faction than that of founding the 
Royal Academy for Painting, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Engraving; 
indeed, his majesty always spoke of it 
to his intimate friends as my Royal 
Academy. 

Kent, the celebrated landscape- 
gardener, was employed by Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, in laying out the 
walks and designing the parterres of 
Carlton House gardens. Schee- 
makers, Rysbrack, and Roubilliac, 
were employed in copying certain 
antique busts, which, by the recom- 
mendation of Kent, were placed on 
termini, on the borders of the walks 
of the grounds, and were much ad- 
mired for their effect, as they added 
greatly to the classic character of 
this beautiful place. 

Whilst Kent was engaged in his 
improvements upon these grounds, 
which extended from Spring Gardens 
up to the eastern wall of Marlborough 
House gardens, almost all the cog- 
noscenti of the town might be met 
there early in the morning of the 
spring and summer months,—for 
landseape-gardening had become the 
rage amongst the higher orders of 
society ; Kent having produced a re- 
vyolution in taste, and the fame of 
English gardening became the tash- 
ionable theme among the dilletanti 
of Europe. The truth is, that Kent 
mentally was a landscape - painter, 
and studied planting with all its 
amenities with reference to that de- 
lightful art, so that the scenes 
which he created by the assistance of 
nature formed paysages such as a 
skilful artist well might select as 
models on which to exercise his art 
in copying. 

During these rural occupations on 
this circumscribed demesne, it was 
common to meet the Earl of Bur- 
lington, Pope, and other persons 
eminent for taste; and Mr. Horatio 
Walpole, who had much regard for 
Kent, and was an ardent admirer of 
his original talent, passed much of 
his time there. 

Pope derived great advantage from 
his conversations with Kent and 
the coterie by which he was sur- 
rounded in these days, and adorned 
his poems by those judicious stric- 
tures met with in his writings, and 
for which he plumed himself, as well 
indeed he might,—for his satires upon 
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the conceits which were commonly 
met with in almost every ornamental 
garden—as yew-trees trimmed into 
peacocks, and other absurdities and 
monstrosities—were removed from 
every site worthy the name of a 
garden, and only remained as barba- 
rous appendages to such notable 
mansions as White Conduit House, 
Vauxhall, the Cockney demesnes of 
a citizen’s Tusculum, or the grounds 
of some large obsolete mansion con- 
verted to the uses of a private mad- 
house. 

The amiable and beloved prince 
delighted in being surrounded by 
such an enlightened coterie in his 
gardens, which the cynical Mr. Bubb 
Dodington (the parasite in private), 
designated the Prince of Wales's 
Fools’ Paradise! 

It was remarked by Mr. Jenkin- 
son, afterwards the Earl of Liver- 
pool, then a young man of high pro- 
mise, that the Earl of Bute was 
much interested by the sensible re- 
marks which Prince George (subse- 
quently the honoured and beloved 
George III.) made upon all that was 
then planned, and proposed by the 
clever personages present; and that 
he frequently walked about the 
grounds, holding Mr. Kent by the 
hand, and repeating the conversa- 
tions which he had listened to. The 
young Prince George was then only 
in his eighth year. 

About this time, Prince George 
had just begun the study of the ru- 
diments of the mathematics, under 
one of his private masters; and at 
the period of the decease of his father, 
the Prince of Wales, he had gone 
through Le Clerc’s first series of 
practical geometry. 

About the year 1815, her majesty, 
the venerable Queen Charlotte, being 
in one of the private apartments of his 
majesty King George, on the ground- 
floor of the north terrace, Windsor, 
opened a private escritoire which 
had been given to the king by his 
grandfather, George IL., at Kensing- 
ton, and contained many of his ju- 
venile studies, and never had before 
been opened but by himself. 

The first object which presented 
itself was a thin portfolio, containing 
between twenty-five and thirty loose 
leaves of foolscap, on which were 
drawn problems, some in black-lead 
pencil, and some in pen and ink, 
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from Le Clere’s book, and on some 
of the margins slight sketches of the 
etched vignettes. We may naturally 
conceive with what emotions of ten- 
derness these unexpected documents 
were beheld,—for they were the 
schoolboy exercises of him who was 


destined to become one of the best of 


husbands, one of the best of kings, 
that ever was formed by holy and 
enlightened Providence to rule over 
a great people, and done in his ju- 
venile days, several years before the 
illustrious discoverer had become ac- 
quainted with him. 

Iler majesty immediately removed 
the portfolio to her private domicile 
at Frogmore, and, overcome by the 
thought of the many tender associa- 
tions that oppressed her reminis- 
cences, gave them to Mr. Harding, 
her domestic librarian, to bind in 
red morocco, which was carefully 
done, and inscribed with her own 
hand on the first page, “'These draw- 
ings, being the school exercises of 
the beloved George LL, when in 
his eleventh year, were found, in 
an escritoire belonging to Prince 
George, by myself, in the year 1815. 
CHARLOTTE.” 

The scenery of Carlton House 
gardens is perpetuated by an en- 
graver who is not generally known 
to have practised as a painter,—this 
was the inimitable William W oollett, 
indubitably the first landscape -en- 
graver in the world; and, to the 
honour of French candour, admitted 
so to be even by the chalcographers 
of the French school. 

Walking with Mr. Cotes, the cele- 
brated painter of crayon portraits, in 
these beautiful gardens, and being 
struck with the freshness and beauty 
of the scene, Woollett obtained per- 
mission of the dowager princess to go 
to the place, and make studies of the 
spot. From these he executed two 
fine line engravings, which are occa- 
sionally to be met with in the port- 
folios of the collectors of virtu. 

Whilst Mr. Woollett was engaged 
in painting these subjects, the prin- 
cesses, sisters of George LIL. sat by 
his side, and at the same time made 
sketches from the same scene, par- 
ticularly Princess Augusta, who 
subsequently was married to the 
Duke of Brunswick. 

At this time, there was an elegant 
young man who studied engraving 
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under the tuition of Woollett, and 
attending his master there, he be- 
became desperately enamoured with 
the princess: indced, it was a melan- 
choly instance of an incurable love 
at first sight. The princess, as 
Woollett noticed, was exceedingly 
beautiful and surpassingly fair, and 
this youth was captivated with the 
sight of her beautiful bosom, which, 
according to the fashion of the age, 
was much exposed. ‘To inflame his 
passion, he unhappily became a poet 
too, and wrote tender sonnets upon 
fair female bosoms; and so madly 
did his mind become possessed with 
this all-engrossing theme, that he 
contrived to get acquainted with 
Signor Vicenti, one of the scene- 
painters at the Italian Opera House, 
for the express purpose of being in- 
troduced to his wife, who, having a 
most beautiful bosom, and elegant 
hands and arms, used to sit to the 
sculptors and painters as a model. 
‘To this lady he paid his court, and 
made her rich and expensive pre- 
sents, that he might obtain the same 
privilege, and used tons of potters’ 
clay in modelling bosoms, of which 
he had his studio entirely filled. He 
possessed a genteel private fortune, 
quitted the profession of engraving, 
and thus took up the study of a 
sculptor, devoting the remainder of 
his short life to this infatuation, by 
the indulgence of which he per- 
suaded himself that he should ulti- 
mately obtain the torch of Pro- 
metheus, and animate one of his bo- 
soms, and rival that original which 
he had become so fatally enamoured 
with at Carlton House gardens. 

Ilis friends discovering his malady, 
in their distress consulted Dr. Munro, 
the physician of Bedlam, who for a 
considerable time attended him with 
great humanity, when he pronounced 
his love-stricken patient to be an in- 
curable maniac. 

Mr. Roubiliac, the celebrated 
sculptor, subsequent to the unhappy 
youth’s death, which occurred soon 
after, pronounced some few of the 
studies which he made from the bo- 
som of the lady in question most ex- 
quisitely beautiful. He had not 
left his bedehamber for some months, 
and many of these bosoms were co- 
loured of various complexions, and 
inscribed as “All this is the fair 
Zenobia’s; these are the titties of 
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Dido.” But the finest specimcn had 
written upon it,—* These beautiful, 
wicked hemispheres were modelled 
from Milton’s Sin!” 

Prince Frederick enjoyed much 
real happiness previously to that 
fatal period when he became so 
deeply imbued with the political 
mania which induced him to espouse 
a cause opposed to his royal father 
and mother, and which for ever se- 
parated him from their afiections, 
and excluded him from their court. 

Dr. Desaguliers, who owed much 
to the liberality of his royal high- 
ness, used to say that his protecting 
influence might be compared to the 
great luminary of day, tor whoever 
came within his rays, even the most 
torpid, were thereby warmed into 
vigour and life. 

On listening to an honest compli- 
ment from the learned doctor one 
day, and no one was more averse 
from flattery than this honest and 
really good prince, his royal high- 
ness observed, “1 have reason to teel 
happy certainly, for I am_ blessed 
with many friends, whom I believe 
to be sincere, and have few enemies, 
which is something for one who is to 
be a king to say of himself!” When 
laughing, in a merry mood, he add- 
ed, “ | seem to know every body, 
and every body knows me, for 
there are none too great, and none 
too little, provided they wear honest 
hearts in their bosoms, but have a 
like title to one’s love and respect!” 

The numerous persons whom he 
daily saw—for he was always accessi- 
ble to the deservine—made his morn- 
ing levees large, and at times suffi- 
ciently multifarious ; for there might 
be found. poets, authors of every 
kind, architects, sculptors, painters, 
engravers, musicians, actors, me- 
chanies, projectors, wise philosophers, 
and learned physicians, in short, 
the ingenious of every profession, 
rank, class, and grade, obtained a 
gracious reception, and felt them- 
selves at ease at his amiable court ; 
for as the first of poets, Alexander 


Pope, and the last on the list of 
bards, Stevy Duck, the thresher, 
alike observed, “ The Prince of 


Wales is a pattern for all kings!” 
Dean Swift, on speaking of the 

prince’s friends and 

served, “ He must 


associates, ob- 
be fastidious in- 


deed if he ever feels himself at a loss 
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for a companion; for he may pick 
and choose his talk, by unlocking 
the lips of the greatest natural and 
moral philosophers, and the most re- 
condite mathematicians, clean down- 
wards to the last fabricator of last 
year’s almanack. He may talk of 


painting,” said the dean, “ with the 
sage old Jonathan Richardson, or 


the harum-scarum Jack Laguerre; 
or of music with Castrucci, the 
fiddler, or his protégé, the clever 
itinerant, Tom Eccles; or, if he so 
lists—for his tastes are not very 
limited, rather, indeed, most multi- 
farious—he may talk of the sock 
and buskin with the tragic hero in- 
fallible Tom Betterton, or laugh 
himself into the last stitch of his in- 
tellects with Jem Spiller; all of 
whom by turns he knew, and by all 
of whom his royal highness was 
honoured and beloved.” 

In a merry mood (we speak of 
him in his days before Hymen led 
him to the altar), he and his asso- 
ciates were frequently entertained by 
some of the choice humorists of the 
time ; for his agents, by command, 
sought them, where only they were 
likely to be found, in obscure ta- 
verns, or the back rooms of the ale- 
houses, and these were sufficiently 
obsequious to his call, for his man- 
ners won ali hearts, and his rewards 
for their services were princely. ‘The 
native kindness of his heart prompted 
him to serve many an ingenious 
wight who had not sufficient recti- 
tude even to attempt to serve him- 
self. 

Thomas Eccles was one of those 
itinerant musicians—perhaps the 
last—who in winter evenings were 
used to go about to taverns, and, for 
the sake of a slender existence, ex- 
pose themselves to the insults of 
such as were not inclined to hear 
them. There are but few, very few, 
of this class of clever mendicants 
now remaining, says a coeval writer ; 
but in the time of the usurpation, 
they were so numerous, that an or- 
dinance was expressly made declar- 
ing them vagrants. 

A good, indeed a very able, ama- 
teur of music who heard him play, 
gives the following account of him 
and his performance. ‘“ It was in 
the winter of 1735 that I and some 
friends were met to pass an evening 
at a first-rate tavern in the city, the 
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Paul’s Head, in Cateaton Street, 
when this man, in a mean but decent 
garb, was introduced to us by the 
waiter; immediately upon opening 
the door, I heard the twang of one 
of his fiddle-strings from under his 
coat, which was accompanied with 
the question, ‘Gentlemen, would 
you please to hear any music?’ Our 
curiosity, and the modesty of the 
poor man’s deportment, inclined us 
to say, ‘ Yes ;’ and music he gave us 
such as I had never heard before, 
nor ever shall again, perchance, un- 
der the same circumstances; for, 
with as fine and delicate a hand 
as ever I heard, he played the whole 
fifth and ninth solos of Corelli; 
two songs of Mr. Handel, ‘ Del 
minaciar, from Otho, and ‘ Spero 
si mio caro bene,’ from Admetus; in 
short, his performance was such as 
would command the full attention of 
the nicest ear, and left us his audi- 
tors much at a loss to guess what it 
was that constrained him to seek his 
living in a way so entirely disreputa- 
ble. He, however, made no secret of 
his name ; and said he was the young- 
est of three brothers,—that Henry, 
the middle one, had been his master, 
and was then in the service of the 
King of France. We were very 
little disposed to credit this account 
which he gave of his brother's situa- 
tion in France; but the collection of 
solos which were known to have 
been published by him at Paris put 
any doubts on the subject out of 
question.” 

Upon inquiring some time after, it 
appeared that Master Eccles was 
idle, and much addicted to the vice 
of hard drinking. 

The prince presented him with a 
valuable cremona, which soon dis- 
appeared, and the fiddler too ; for he 
pawned the instrument, shifted his 
quarters, and his patron heard of 
him no more. 

Eccles lodged in the Butcher Row, 
near Temple Bar, and was too well 
known to the respectable musicians 
of the time, who considered them- 
selves disgraced by this practice of 
his, for which they had a technical 
term of reproach, viz. “going a- 
bushing.” 

The following humorous descrip- 
tion of a common fiddler is as old as 
the days of Charles L.; it is copied 
from a paper written by the fair 
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hand of the celebrated tragedian 
Mrs. Cibber, sister of Dr. Arne, the 
composer. “A poor fiddler is a 
man and a fiddle out of case, and he 
in worse case than his croude (fiddle). 
A fellow that rubs two sticks to- 
gether (as the Indians strike fire), 
and rubs a poor living out of it; 
partly from this, and partly from 
your charity, which is more in the 
hearing than in the giving him,—for 
he sells nothing dearer than to be 
gone. He is just so many strings 
above a beggar, though he have but 
two, and yet he begs too, only not in 
the downright for God's sake! but 
rather with a shrugging God bless 
you! and his face is more pined than 
the blind man’s. Hunger is the 
greatest pain he takes, except a 
broken head sometimes, and the la- 
bouring John Dory. Otherwise, his 
life is so many fits of mirth, and ‘tis 
sometimes mirth to see him. A good 
feast shall draw him two leagues by 
the nose, and you shall track him 
again by the scent. His other pil- 
grimages are fairs, and good old 
mansion-houses, with smoking chim- 
neys; where his devotion is great to 
the Christmas, and no man loves 
good times better. He is in league 
with the tapsters for the worshipful 
company of the inn, whom he tor- 
ments next morning with his art, 
and has their names more perfect 
than their men. A new song is bet- 
ter to him than a new jacket, espe- 
cially if it be indelicate, which he 
calls merry, and hates naturally the 
puritan, as an enemy to all mirth- 
fulness. A country wedding and 
Whitsun ale are the two main places 
he domineers in, where he goes for a 
musician, and overlooks with super- 
cilious airs the bagpipe. The rest of 
him,” says the historian, “ is drunk, 
and kicking his heels in the stocks.” 

About this time an unhappy differ- 
ence commenced between George II. 
and his son, the Prince of Wales, 
which continuing, the prince and his 
royal consort were forbidden the 
court, and the great folks were prin- 
cipally divided, on their account, into 
two separate parties. 

The Princess of Wales, then far 
advanced in pregnancy, had no home ; 
and it was entirely owing to the 
good feeling of the then Duke of 
Norfolk that a birthplace could be 
provided for the destined sovereign, 
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King George III., who was born in 


Norfolk House, in St. James's 
Square, June 4, 1738. 
This breach was temporarily 


healed ; but the illustrious parties at 
length were completely estranged 
from each other: the queen died 
without seeing her son, and the king 
was never reconciled to the prince, 
who departed this life in the month 
of March 1751, to the sorrow of all 
those who knew how to appreciate 
his princely virtues. 

His Majesty George II., whose 
unblemished honour was in his own 
keeping, though not at all loving 
the widowed Princess of Wales (in- 
deed, he never liked the Saxe Gotha 
family), and being a man of observa- 
tion, he knew full well that she en- 
tertained no affection for her royal 
father-in-law, which induced him to 
remark to Sir Robert Walpole, 
“ Heaven shall be witness there is no 
love lost between her and mineself !” 
Yet his native rectitude led him to 
play a noble part towards her royal 
highness, for when he was even 
worried by the importunities of those 
of some importance of his court to 
appoint guardians for her children, 
more particularly for Prince George, 
the heir apparent, he turned a deaf 
ear to their arguments, and sensibly, 
and indeed nobly, observed, “ Their 
mother is a sensible woman, and ex- 
emplary; she is competent to the 
weighty trust, and will fulfil her 
duty. Nature has made her their 
natural guardian, and I shall not 
place my authority between her and 
her offspring.” To his honour, this 
fiat was never violated. 

George I. was not satisfied with 
the conduct of the Prince of Wales, 
and made no secret of his displeasure ; 
and the prince unhappily selected 
for his friends and private coun- 
sellers those whom the king gene- 
rally felt reasons to disapprove. It 
was said by the adherents of his royal 
highness, that the king's partiality 
obviously favoured William, Duke 
of Cumberland; and that his majesty 
occasionally made to him advances of 
large sums of money, with a stipula- 
tion that the circumstance might re- 
main a secret. 

The Princess Dowager, however, 
had her friends, who communicated 
these instances of favouritism; and 
after the decease of Prince Frederick, 


Prince George, afterwards George IIT. 
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she mentioned the same to Prince 
George, who, it is evident, retained 
a remembrance thereof; for, long 
after he became king, Mr. Grobecker, 
a favourite and much-esteemed page, 
being alone with his majesty, and 
handing him a cup of tea, the king, 
who had been writing, observed, 
“When my honoured father died, 
his majesty George LI. was at Ken- 
sington, and being at cards with 
some noblemen of the household, 
Lady Suffolk stood near his chair, 
when he turned round to her lady- 
ship, and whispered in her ear, 
‘ Fritch is deadf” Fritch is the 
German diminutive for Frederick. 
This, it seems, was uttered without 
the least appearance of emotion! 
These unhappy breaches between 
the king and Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, were widened by interested 
persons, for each had his adherents 
to their cause; and, although there 
were some of the first and most 
honourable families in the kingdom 
who espoused the separate opinions 
of the royal personages, the king had 
the greatest reason for complaint ; 
for many of his old friends deserted 
him and went over to the interests 
of his son, and they were generally 
suspected of, and censured for, pay- 
ing homage to the “ rising sun.” 
Amongst many others who deserted 
his majesty, George IL, Mr. Bubb 
Doddington made _ himself very con- 
spicuous; for he had many private 
interviews with the prince, and used 
to be closeted with his royal highness 
in the first floor of Jacob ‘Tonson, 
Pope’s publisher, when he removed 
from the Shakspeare’s Head, on the 


south side of the Strand, to the 
spacious mansion opposite. Here 


the prince held private council with 
Pope, Swift, and others, men of 
talent and wit. 

It is said, and too truly, that no 
secrets of state can be kept long 
private ; for, to quote the well-known 
adage, “ even walls have ears.” 

The age of which we treat was— 
as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who was as 2 wit, even a match for 
Pope, and indeed beat him at his own 
weapons,— “a gossiping and slan- 
derous one; and though the lordly 
sex abuse ours as adepts at these 
feminine failings, we in our day cry 
Lex talionis, and rebut the censure 
by proclaiming that every coffee- 
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house has its fair proportion of car- 
peted benches, filled with big wigs 
covering empty skulls, or coats but- 
toned over heartless bosoms—from 
the far-famed Button’s, the receptacle 
of lords, poets, and wits—even to the 
witless ‘Toms or Jacks on the east of 
Temple Bar.” 

The political faction which was 
opposed to the king could not pre- 
serve its own secrets ; “ for what was 
concocted privately in the morning 
by this caba al found its way, trumpet- 
tongued, to Button’s cotfee-house,” 
as the same witty lady observed, “ in 
an evening gazette, and was dished 
forth with dainty comments by the 
male gossips who sipped their mocha 
and swallowed their muffins at this 
slanderous bazar.” 

John Denis, Glindon, Oldmixon, 
and others, who contrived to worm 
themselves into the secrets of every 
public man, entertained themselves 
and certain others, equally curious, by 
their vituperative talents, and their 
whisperings at Button’s over-night 
constituted the cue for all the curio- 
sity-mongers to spread their slander 
about the town on the following 
morning. 

Denis, whose audacity led him to 
make indiscriminate war with friend 
and foe by turns; or, as Pope ob- 
served, * delighted i in running a muck 
with all he happened to meet”, hated 
to his this Mr. Bubb 
Doddington, whom he designated in 
his polite phrase, “ « bloated lickspitile. 
He is one of that very respectable 
class of busy-bodies who, where he 
dared to assume, played the offensive 
tyrant ; or, where he could not, could 
he as obsequious as a long-eared 
spaniel cur.” 

He was deeply skilled in the Ma- 
chiavelian mysteries of state intrigue, 
and a dangerous adviser to that 
amiable prince, the son and _ heir- 
apparent to his sovereign; but Mr. 
Bubb became one of the luckless, 
who were entangled in the meshes 
of their own wily net, living to be 
thwarted in their hopeful expecta- 
tions by the unexpected death of his 
royal highness, and were left to ex- 
perience pretty gencra lly no other 
meed in their disaster — but that of 
public contempt. 

This wily politician, after formally 
resigning ‘the official employment 
which he held under the king, worm- 


heart's core 
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ed himself so entirely into the con- 
fidence of Prince Frederick, that he 
obtained a promise of a high and 
most important office in his royal 
household, and kissed hands in con- 
firmation of the appointment. Death, 
however, had determined otherwise ; 
and he lost this chanee, and the 
favour of his justly offended sove- 
reign, at the same time. 

The cringing letters which he 
afterwards addressed to his majesty, 
from time to time, and which strange- 
ly enough ap pear in his Diary, in 
the hope of again ingr: itiating him- 
self into his majesty’s royal favour, 
are memorable records of his truck- 
ling meanness. 

Mr. Bubb Doddington left a manu- 
script diary, which was penned whilst 
he was paying his court to the Prince 
of Wales at Carlton House. In this 
curious document is a most interest- 
ing account of Prince George, after- 
wards the King of England, and the 
princes and princesses, his royal bro- 
thers and sisters, during their non- 
age, of whom he speaks somewhat 
more freely than might be expected 
from the pen of such a courtier ; but 
these remarks were written with no 
intention of being printed and pub- 
lished. To this sovereign, George IIL, 
he owed the honour of being raised 
to the British peerage by the title 
of Lord Meleomb Regis; an eleva- 
tion at which he might secretly have 
blushed, when he recollected how 
freely he had spoken of the talent of 
the personage who bestowed it when 
in his boy hood. 

This diary, in conformity with a 
bequest of Lord Meleomb Regis, be- 
eame ultimately, together with other 
effeets in his possession, through the 
will, the property of a Penruddock 
Wyndham; who, after many sensible 
and manly oiias upon the pro- 
priety of the act, determined to print 
it, and ushered it into the world with 
certain rather damnatery comments 
upon the base spirit of its writer. 

Amongst other notices in_ this 
diary, is one which evinces at the 
same time his cold-heartedness and 
his hauteur, for being at Carlton 
House in the year 1732, on = day 
after all London hz . been appalled by 
the awful shock of an earthquake. 
The interview sich he sought he 
was obliged to wait for, on account 
of a more useful man and a truer 
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Christian having the ear of his royal 
patron before him. That his egotism 
was mortified and his pride sorely 
insulted by being obliged to wait his 
turn, may be inferred from his own 
memoranda on this occasion: —* L 
was kept from the interview which 
| sought, because the prince was de- 
layed by old Coram, in a conversa- 
tion about establishing a pauper in- 
This venerable person, 
of whom he speaks thus contemp- 
nes was Captain Coram, who 

as then pleading the cause of infants 
til by their unnatural parents, 
and soliciting the Prince of Wales to 
patronise that thrice noble institu- 
tion, the Foundling Hospital. 

A fanciful description of this not- 
able diary-writer might read thus :— 
‘Ile bears about him a most un- 
sightly and unprepossessing ¢ appear- 
mce; his bottle-shaped proboscis is 
of searcely half the length of that 
organ, as usually fashioned by Dame 
Nature, when in her good mood; 
and his cheeks like those of Boreas 
blustering off Heliogoland on the 
night of the shortest day, always 
appearing inflated. His own Irish 
chairmen have found for him a per- 
tinent cognomen the trumpeter.’ 
Some wags liken him to Punch, he 
having a susquepetality of stomach 
before ; and being 


. rn 
hitution ! 


the same pattern, a seruple or so 
lower behind; or, as the honest tar 
of Gosport, who was attired in the 
pattern dress-waistcoat of the port 
admiral, singing out, ‘ Fore and aft 
the same, my masters!’ or, in other 
words, he was enclosed in the same 
mould which enclosed Law- 
renee Sterne’s Doctor Slop.” 

King George LIL, as before ob- 
served, made him a lord, after which 
exaltation he exhibited himself at 
the queen’s drawing-room at St. 
James's Palace. He was most su- 
perbly attired; but, at the same 
time, so ¢russed in his court suit, that 
he appeared all prompt to burst ; 
when, wheeling round to perform 
best lordly bow. 


vess or 


his newly-studied, 


the waistband of his tights, which the 
tailor by order had rendered preter- 
hat turally scanty 
the whole 


, in bending forward, 
fabric suddenly became 





Lord Melcomb Regis. 
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ruptured, when, as the witnesses of 
his “ confusion worse confounded,” 
relate, he stood like the luckless 
philosopher who was inflated by 
swallowing too copious a dose of 
laughing gas, and retired with his 
chapeau-bras as a screen before, and 
his hinder parts turned towards the 
throne. 

ilis majesty, whose 
ever retentive of a joke, the next 
time he saw my Lord Melcomb 
Regis after the untoward accident, 
kindly advised the sufferer to bring 
his action for damages against his 
tailor. 

This newly-made lord and ineffable 
old coxcomb indulged peculiarly lofty 
notions of his own exalted state, for 
he occupied a large mansion on the 
south side of Pall Mall, with many 
chambers en suite on the principal 
floor ; at the farthest of which, seated 
in a court dress and wearing his star, 
he gave audience to his friends, de- 
pendants, and flatterers, amongst the 
latter of whom we lament to record 
the poet, Thomson, who dedicated 
a division of the to him 
“Summer ;” and the poct being poor, 
and Doddington being rich, doubtless 
the writer touched a handsome dedi- 
cation fee. 


memory was 


Se ASOWS 


‘ And thou, my youthful 
friend, 

In whom the human graces all unite 
Pure light of mind, and tenderness of 
heart ; 
Genius and wisdom ; 
By decency 

wit, 
In seldom meeting 


Muse’s early 


the gay soc ial sense, 
chastised ; goodness and 
harmony combined, 
Unblemish’d honour and an active zeal 
For Britain’s glory, liberty and man. 

Ob, Doddington! " attend my rural song 
Stoop to my ‘theme, inspirit every line, 
And teach me to deserve thy just ap- 

plause.” 


> 


When one reads, 
* Oh, Doddington! 


song 


attend my rural 


” 


it is impossible, as the cynic North- 
cote observed, to forget the crimes 
which poverty induces ; for the poct, 
with all his piety, knew full well that 
he was penning mere fiction. 

































































































































































































































Morning. 


MORNING. 


« Dawn and the Pleiades 
Shedding sweet influence.” 


Tnrre is a delicious calming of the soul 
When earth and heaven do seem entranced in sleep, 
Or dreaming too luxuriously 
For mortal spell to break. 
There is a stillness brooding o'er the air 
That makes the footstep half unweeningly 
Fall lightly on the mead, 
Lest Echo should be frighted in its cave. 
Then seeks the heart its deepest cells of thought, 
And drawing thence sweet dreams of other days, 
Half proud, half tearful, bends o’er them, 
As a mother o’er her child. 
Then silence hath an eloquence that doth shame 
The most subtle oratory, and makes the blood-drops well 
Into the soul with a soft gush, 
Warming its inmost depths. 
Such is thy gentle witchery, sweet Morn, to some 
The feverish beauty of a noontide sun, 
The crispy coolness of fair Eve, 
Or star-enwoven Night, bring bliss ; 
But be thou ever present unto me, 
And I will seek no fairer, lovelier bride 
Than thou that weavest in thy crown 
The half-dimmed pear! of night! 
Then let me wander forth to hail thy gentle face, 
When the dew-drinking sun peeps o’er the flushing hills. 
And greets with a ray'd kiss of light 
Each haunt where links the violet and wild rose. 
Then wakes each mount and green luxuriant dell 
From its deep slumber to a gush of light, 
That, streaming down upon each blade, 
Beams it, as ’t were, a gem. 
Onward it gushes — wakening every tree, 
And herb, and flow’ret, that with deep blue eye, 
Dimm’d with soft tears of bliss, 
Welcomes his radiant coming. 
Still intenser glow its rays as pouring down, 
They kiss the hush’d birds’ eyelids till they ope, 
And wing each from its nest, that seems 
An emerald sculptured for a faéry’s couch. 
Then mingles in the heaven, as "t were from harps 
Of aérial beings, the sweet songs of birds 
With the low rustling melody 
Of bending boughs anfi falling streams. 
Then forth upon the bosom of the air 
Sallieth the bee-toiler to his honey task 
In the cup of petall’d flowers, that raise 
Their star eyes to his deep-toned hum. 
Then in the field the ruddy labourer stirs, 
And in the crowded town the crush of life ; 
Whilst sweetly perfuming the air, 
Comes the incense prayer of flowers. 
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Then startingly the pheasant springeth forth 
Into the undimm’d heaven with whirring sound 
And flash, like spirit-bands 
Unscabbarding their swords. 
Then wells each streamlet flinging up its spray, 
That leaps until it woos a ray of light ; 
With which (as it had folded love) 
It sinks to tranquil rest. 
Then mounts the grey-wing'd lark as high in heaven, 
That it doth seem to enter its bright land of song ; 
And thence descending, pours a fount 
Of stolen melody upon its young : 
Then sweetly tones the happy milkmaid’s song, 
Issuing from lips and heart that know not guile ; 
Then wake the hornéd herds, 
And sheep-dog to his faithful watch. 
Oh, are not these things beautiful? The air 
Filled with the heaviness of perfume—the sun flinging rays 
That seem like diamond darts 
Shot from a faery’s bow — 
The murmuring sound of mossy streams, discoursing 
Of happiness as they flow—the song of birds, 
And deep hymn of the branch that bends 
Its proud form to the wind. 
The glorious azure of heaven's vault, that seems 
A canopy of turcois—or, more beauteous still, 
When mantled by red clouds 
That herald in day’s silver eye. 
Ay, these are gorgeous things that shame the pomp 
of earthly grandeur. Yet may he see them who hath but the will 
‘To taste their witchery, and prove 
The simple touchingness of Morn ; 
For it is ever open to our gaze, 
And all its meek grace is before us bared 
Legibly as though traced in gems 
Upon an ivory sea. 
Then come, sweet Morn! do thou but plight 
‘Thy troth to me, and I will seek no bride 
Fairer than thou, that deck’st 
Thy brow with the pearl coronet of Night. 
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THE CITY OF 
& feel happy in recording, however 
tardily, under how deep a debt the 
perusal of The City of the Magyar 
has, on the whole, placed us to the 
fair authoress. Yet as there is no- 
thing in this world perfeet, we ac- 
cordingly found, even in the said 
City, several things that might have 
been left unwritten, and fancied that 
there were also divers topics on which 
more might have been communicated. 
All authors, however, are more or 
less like all sinners, and occasionally 
“do those things which they ought 
not to have done, and leave undone 
those things which they ought to have 
done.” We feel bound, therefore, to 
admit, at the very threshold of our 
remarks, that Miss Pardoe has mere- 
ly partaken of the general failing 
sufficiently to identify herself’ with 
the literary world; whilst. our gal- 
lantry leads us to regard such faults, 
if faults they be, as the “ nevas in 
corpore pulchro.” In a word, we 
and hope to make our 
likewise own, that The City 
Magyar is decidedly, in its way, 
of the season. In the 
first place, it treats of a country 
whose present condition is not mere- 
ly a subject replete with matter of 
curious interest, but of vast political 
importance ; and, secondly, that sub- 
ject is handled in all its bearings 
with great ability and impartiality, 
by a person who, while she wields 
the pen of a ready and now practised 
riter, enjoyed the very best. oppor- 
tunities for acquiring accurate in- 
formation. We confess that we hold 
in abhorrence the ephemeral produc- 
tions of the whole squad of Hopkins, 
Wiggins, ‘Tomkins, Simkins, and Co., 
who, escaping from the counter, or, 
for aught we know, from the work- 
house, for a brief six weeks or so, 
hasten on their return to inform the 
world that there are such things as 
trees and cabbages on the other side 
of the water, whilst even little child- 
ren in Paris have a surprising facility 
for learning French. If these per- 
have encountered at some se- 
cond-rate table-d’héte the valet of a 
foreign gentleman, their pages sparkle 
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forthwith with coronets, princes, and 
counts ; and they learn at least “a 
ne of cookery in their travels 
rve us upa bad hash of the various 
Thus there are, per- 
laps, some really meritorious works, 
which we own never to have 
being deterred from opening them 
lest haply they might form no ex- 
ception to that multitudinous class of 
“ A Week in the Pyrenees,” “ A Day 
on the Continent,” “ Bubbles from a 
German Puddle,” &c. &e., which we 
have been describing. Accordingly, 
we bear a most cordial hatred to 
scriptorum hoc genus onne, and re- 
gard man-traps and 


onllle -books. 


’ 
read, 


them as the 
grass-snakes set in the ficlds of lite- 
rature, to deter us from approaching 
those trees which bear really good 
fruit. We know of nothing more 
difficult than the task of conveying 
to one’s readers an accurate concep- 
tion of a foreign country. In how 
many and varying phases must we 
re ‘gard it? How many circles of so- 
ciety must we mix with? The noble 
and the peasant must alike sit for 
their portraits before us. And they 
who think that their task would be 
discharged by taking fashionable 
lodgings in a pleasant town, lounging 
in the promenades during the mern- 
ing, and playing écarté in the ev ening 
eathering up promiscuously all ideas 
tha may be drifted towards them, 
are in a fair way to aiflict their 
readers with ennui, without repaying 
oe with information. ‘That which 
is most easily composed is seldom 
most easily read ; and to do any thing 
well is generally difficult. Thus 
vm ny will find it far easier and sim- 
pler to roll quietly along in their 
carriage, and confine themselves to 
the exercise of lolling against th 
cushions, than to convey accurate 
notions of the commerce that sur- 
rounds them, reasons of its de- 
pression or extension, its political 
importance with respect to 
lands, the re the 
its institutions, and the manners and 
character of the inhabitants. To 
make a good book on all these mat- 
ters requires that the traveller should 


the 


other 


sources of country, 


and her Institutions in 1839—40. 
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have facilities of introduction to all 
places and to all classes; for each 
place and each class of society has its 
own peculiar importance in relation 
to the whole. He should likewise 
have time at his disposal, and a mind 
free from prejudice, highly culti- 
vated ; whilst he should possess pa- 
tient industry to collect, discrimina- 
tion to select, and, above all, the 
genius to adorn, and the mental 
power to reason rightly from, his 
facts. When all these qualifications 
incet in the one individual, then we 
may expect a good book. But as 
such persons are rare, and as many 
even of those so qualified are re- 
luctant to publish, the consequence 
is that the volumes of travel worth 


reading are as few as the number of 


individuals who can and who choose 
to produce them is limited. One 
good book, which gives the reader 
just notions of a country, is worth a 
thousand, which, in addition to being 
trashy, manage to substitute inac- 
curacy for truth. 

These observations of ours may 
seem somewhat splenetic. Yet who 
ran even read the list of publications 
on foreign countries, and not feel his 
gorge rise at the preposterous im- 
pertinence, which struts so proudly 
before the public the moment it has 
clothed its ignorance in print? The 
fact is too notorious to need proof ; 
and we might easily convince the 
most sceptical, by analysing any ten 
pages of nineteen out of twenty works 
on the list of recent publications by 
any respectable bookseller. We have 
a great dislike, however, to naming 
those whom, if we tell truth, we 
ought to call impertinent and igno- 
rant; but every literary person is 
well aware of the truth’ of what we 
advance. We blame the press in a 


great measure for the quantity of 


médiocre trash that at present would, 
if it could, inundate the common sense 
of the land. Those who have been 
behind the scenes are well aware that 
it is almost impossible to write a book 
80 badly, that several favourable re- 
views cannot be easily obtained of it. 
There is not a publisher of any note 
in London who would not engage to 
secure a score of favourable notices 
for any work ; and until this system 
be altered, we cannot hope to see our 
literature weeded of the tares and nox- 
i0us herbs which at present choke the 
VOL. XXII. NO. CXXXV. 
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goodlier plants. As long as “ a book’s 
a book, although there’s nothing in’t,” 
people will continue to write. If 
Adam could be supposed to revisit 
the earth, and to open some of our 
leading reviews or weekly journals, 
he would doubtless imagine that his 
posterity were each year improving 
in knowledge and style ; for he would 
find it difficult to discover a critical 
notice unfavourable to the work it 
mentioned: if he believed the cri- 
tics, he would infer that nine-tenths 
of modern publications were of a high 
order ; and be vastly astonished, when 
he came to judge for himself, to dis- 
cover that exactly the reverse was the 
case, and that as the well of know- 
ledge expanded its surface it shal- 
lowed its depth. ‘The enormous 
quantity of small fry that issue from 
the press—those insects that buzz 
continually round the ears of lite- 
rary men, teasing and distracting 
them—are too small game for most 
of our really respectable reviews, and 
are therefore suffered to buzz on for 
a short period, till they expire, and 
taint the atmosphere as they decay. 
How often even in our own expe- 
rience, which in that respect resem- 
bles the experience of many others, 
have we known twenty or thirty fa- 
vourable notices of a work, secured 
even in leading periodicals and jour- 
nals, before the least idea of the 
merits of the book could possibly 
have been entertained by those who 
were thus engaged to write them! 
Would to Heaven that an act of 
parliament could reach this evil! 
For ourselves, we mean this session 
to prevail on some friend to propose 
that the government should establish 
a periodical, which should be voted 
by those houses the leading critical 
publication of the country, and which 
should determine on the merits or 
demerits of every work, no appeal 
being permitted from its decrees. 
We doubt not that such a measure 
would meet with the support of the 
Whigs, for it would be necessary to 
establish a commission to inquire into 
the utility of such a plan, and to be- 
stow very large salaries on all con- 
nected with such government review 
—-salaries at least equal to those given 
to the judges—in order to place them 
beyond the reach of corruption. For 
our own parts, we would yield such 
measure. our most cordial support, 
Y 
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both on account of its great public 
utility, as because it would secure to 
our excellent friend, Ottver Yorke, 
the editorship, at a magnificent salary. 
Hlis sterling worth and great powers 
of criticism at once place him at the 
head of the literary world, and there- 
fore above any possible competition. 

We have stated above a formidable 
list of qualifications, absolutely re- 
quisite for any person who would 
aspire to write a work designed to 
give valuable or accurate information 
on any country. Miss Pardoe seems 
to have united them nearly all, and, 
moreover, to have laid aside the ti- 
midity of her sex, encountering on 
several occasions fatigues which might 
be supposed to require the hardihood 
and energy of a strong frame to over- 
come. Nothing, however, is more 
obstinate than a woman ; and, to her 
credit be it spoken, Miss Pardoe’s ob- 
stinacy consisted in a determination 
to learn as much as possible of Hun- 
gary, and she has certainly gained 
her point. Not long since a lady 
ascended Mont Blanc; and Miss Par- 
doe has recently descended into the 
mines of Kremnitz. Nil arduum est 
mortalibus. And the extreme indus- 
try in compiling facts, and indefa- 
tigable energy exhibited by Miss Par- 
doe in visiting hospitals, schools, 
prisons, mines, ruins, and, in a word, 
all whence aught was to be gleaned, 
is really a very creditable monument 
of female enterprise ; whilst the man- 
ner in which her details are put to- 
gether does honour to her skill and 
ability as a writer. The public had 
no good work of a popular character 
on modern Hungary till the appear- 
ance of The City of the Magyar, 
which, though written in a popular 
style, is yet filled with valuable sta- 
tistical details and political inform- 
ation, which must give it a rank far 
above a mere idler’s book. 

In the early part of August 1839, 
Miss Pardoe, accompanied by her pa- 
yents, set out for Hungary :— 


‘* Fortunately, the moon had fully risen 
ere we reached the village of Schwachat, 
the first point of decided interest ; and 
as she flooded earth and water with her 
beams, she enabled us to distinguish the 
stone monument which was erected just 
outside the bamlet, to record the meeting 
between the Emperor Leopold and the 
brave Sobiesky, to whom he was indebted 
for the preservation of his city and the 
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safety of his empire—a monument rife 
with subject for meditation! How little 
dreamed the gallant Pole that day, when, 
covered with glory, he laid at the feet of 
the Austrian monarch the price of his 
high deeds, of the future which awaited 
his own land —of the high hearts broken, 
of the fond ties rent asunder, of the shi. 
vered weapons and the desolate home- 
steads of Poland! That cold, silent, 
commemorative stone is a bitter homily 
on the ingratitude of princes.” 


“A bitter homily,” indeed! Strange 
that Poland, whose monarch once de- 
spised the proffered crown of the 
Muscovite empire, should now be 
trampled on by the land over which 
she disdained to rule! Strange that 
the country she saved from the sway 
of the infidel should, with impious 
ingratitude, be now a sharer in the 
bloodstained spoils of her people ! 

The elegance of manner and cour- 
teous hospitality which distinguishes 
the Sclavonic race in Poland and 
Hungary, was soon experienced by 
Miss Pardoe on her arrival at Pres- 
burg, the town where all sittings of 
the Hungarian diet are held. Having 
delivered their letters early in the 
day — 

‘ Four hours had not elapsed ere we 
received the visit of two of the magnates, 
whose courteous welcome was so flatter. 
ing, that, wearied though we were, we at 
once availed ourselves of an invitation 
for that evening to an Hungarian saloon, 
whose most striking feature was the ex- 
treme beauty of the women. 1 had been 
aware that four-fifths of the reigning 
belles at Vienna were Hungarians, and 
had always supposed that they were also 
the beauties of their own country ; but 
here I found myself surrounded by about 
fifty ladies, from among whom it would 
have been difficult to select half-a-dozen 
who would not have excited admiration 
at any court in Europe.” 


What a charming place! Fifty 
handsome ladies in one room! All 
the world—Zi. e. the male portion— 
will be travelling to Hungary next 
summer, no doubt, for the purpose 
of witnessing such a collection from 
the garden of female beauty. But 
we shall now pass from the presence 
of the fair, and hurry on, without 
even visiting the convents or public 
buildings of Presburg, to seat our- 
selves and readers, along with Miss 
Pardoe, in the arena of the fashion- 
able summer theatre of the town, 
situated at the extremity of the Au- 
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Garten, an extensive promenade, laid 
out with considerable taste :— 


** Nothing can well be more inartificial 
than the accessories of this salle de spec- 
tacle, which is roofed by the blue vault 
of heaven, and carpeted by the green 
sward. The side-scenes are supported 
by acacias, and other ornamental trees, 
which form a very pretty feature in the 
decorations. The space appropriated to 
the stage business is extensive, and 
framed in by forest timber; and the half 
circular area occupied by the spectators 
is simply enclosed by boards, guiltless of 
plane or brush, and divided very primi- 
tively into boxes, pit, and gallery, by 
means of the same material,” 


Surely the above description must 
recall to the classical reader the 
theatres of the Greeks, roofed by the 
unclouded canopy of the heavens. 
And though no buskined actor re- 
presented to the spectator the ter- 
rible imaginings of an Aeschylus, the 
graceful sweetness of Sophocles, or 
the touching pathos of Euripides, yet 
still the theatre was virtually the 
same ; and we can well suppose what 
it would become under the manage- 
ment and learned taste of a Schlegel. 
Yet how bitter a disappointment 
would be his who fondly pictured 
to himself the Prometheus of ZEschy- 
lus acted on such a stage before an 
Athenian audience, when, having 
transported his imagination to the 
banks of the Ilissus, and conjured up 
once more all the bright visions of 
the most poetical and elegant mytho- 
logy that ever peopled earth with the 
shadows of another world, he should 
find himself recalled to the nineteenth 
century by a practical exhibition of 
habits very difficult to ascribe to 
those who frequented the groves of 
Academus. But let Miss Pardoe 
describe them in her own words :— 


“ The number of pretty faces collected 
together on a fine evening at the arena 
are almost beyond calculation, and it is 
much to be regretted that they can be 
seen only through a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke ; for the fact of its being an 
al fresco resort permits the unlimited use 
of the meerschaum ; and with a German 
or an Hungarian, such a license implies 
its uninterrupted enjoyment. Nor do 
they understand the elegancies of smok- 
ing, like the Turks, who exhaust the 
aroma of their chibouques without any 
accompanying habit which can excite 
disgust in their neighbours; for the 
efiluvia of a German pipe is positively 
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nauseous; and the scent hangs about 
your dress, and in your hair, long after 
the cause is removed ; while the space 
immediately around the smoker is unap- 
proachable for ladies who are at all par- 
ticular as to where and in what they may 
chance to set their feet. It is impossible 
to look without a feeling of regret upon 
a group of fine young men, all of them 
probably under twenty years of age, 
armed with pipes, tobacco-bags, and 
their appliances of flint and steel, puff- 
ing into the faces of the ladies beside 
them the fetid clouds of the ‘ foul weed,’ 
with a nonchalant selfishness which 
should be foreign to their years, and 
stultifying, by their indulgence in this 
nauseous habit, the expression of some 
of the finest faces in the world. Nor, 
as I have already hinted, does the evil 
end here. In short, this vile habit is a 
blot on the national character, which 
must be wiped off, ere he who indulges 
in it can write himself a gentleman, what- 
ever may be his birth or rank.”’ 


Much as we respect the memory of 
Raleigh, we cannot forgive him for 
thus introducing a weed that destroys 
the illusion we laboured under of 
supposing for a moment we might 
find in Hungary a something like 
realisation of those dreams that 
haunted once our hours of studious 
toil. Miss Pardoe is too good- 
natured; Mrs. Trollope ought to 
have been let loose at the unclassical 
assembly. In this country, at least, 
those who woo “ the naked beauties ” 
of a cigar, or inhale the aroma of a 
meerschaum, do so without seeking 
to make others partake of the wor- 
ship which they offer to their idol. 
‘Those who merely travel on the map 
have little conception of the disgust- 
ing way in which tobacco is very 
generally used over the Continent. 
Even in France, we ourselves, at a 
sotrée in the house of a préfet mari- 
time, and a man of rank, remember 
being struck by the nonchalance with 
which our host squirted liberally 
around the juices of the weed he 
was chewing, as he wandered through 
the brilliant throng of beauty and 
fashion collected in his splendid 
salons. We do not remember ever 
to have met a French naval officer 
who was not addicted more or less to 
the same disgusting propensity ; and 
more than once has a man of fashion 
abroad presented to us his tobacco- 
box, with a courteous bow, and the 
question of “ Shiekez-yous ?” words 
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which we presume very few of our 
fair readers comprehend. 

But we fear that we have lingered 
too long on this topic; one very in- 
significant when compared with others 
contained in Miss Pardoe’s interesting 
volumes. We shall now invite our 
readers to join us in accompanying 
her on an excursion which she made 
to the celebrated mining district of 
Schemnitz, in the north of Hungary ; 
and we think no description is so 
popularly interesting, or so full of 
valuable and statistical knowledge on 
the subject, compressed into a small 
space, as that given by Miss Pardoe. 
{t is, however, evident that in the 
brief limits of a review we cannot 
hope to enter into the field of dis- 
quisition which a consideration of the 
vast resources of Hungary, both in 
the mineral world and an agricul- 
tural point of view, presents. We 
do not, therefore, wish our readers 
to suppose that our extracts can 
convey any idea of the more im- 
portant portions of Miss Pardoe’s 
book : we can only hope, by engaging 
their interest in the subject, to induce 
them to refer to the work itself. 
There has always been something to 
us singularly striking in those dis- 
tricts where man employs his energy 
and his intellect in rescuing from the 
dark veins of earth’s most secret 
realms the shining metal, which is 
afterwards to be the incitement to 
crime or the reward of virtue, the 
bulwark of freedom or the despot’s 
resource. Nor is the population, 
which grows up around these pan- 
demoniums of avarice, less singular 
from the contrast which their poverty 
exhibits to the wealth by which they 
are surrounded. Many of the la- 
bourers at Schemnitz are only paid 
forty florins a-year, or about four 
pounds of our money. The chief 
director of the mining districts has a 
salary of about four thousand florins. 
Not the least remarkable institution 
of the country is the celebrated 
University of Schemnitz, which has 
grown up beside the mines, and 
where upwards of three hundred 
young men are instructed in all the 
various branches of science requisite 
to perfect them in a knowledge of en- 
gineering and subterranean geology. 
About a third of this number, accord- 
ing to Miss Pardoe’s statements, are 
of the class of the nobility, and have 
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ample funds, whilst others are mere- 
ly the sons of farmers. It is with 
pleasure that we record her testimony 
as to the absence of all hauteur on the 
part of the more wealthy students 
towards their inferiors ; and we think 
that some of the “tufts” in Oxford 
might learn a lesson from the con- 
duct of the students in the remote 
mountains of Schemnitz. It is time, 
however, that we should accompany 
Miss Pardoe in her descent, and 
throw open to our readers the dark 
recesses, where man for ever toils in 
search of that which, when found, is 
often worse than valueless :— 


“ By six o'clock the following morn. 
ing we were all astir, and, armed with a 
change of clothes for me, we sallied forth 
to the accountant’s office, where we were 
to be furnished with mining dresses for 
the gentlemen, and our guides with lamps 
for our underground journey. * * * 
Away we went, and ere we had takena 
hundred steps we were in utter darkness. 
A low door had been passed, a narrow 
gallery had been traversed, a few stairs 
had been descended, and we were as 
thoroughly cut off from the rest of the 
world, as far as outward perceptions were 
concerned, as though we had never held 
fellowship with them. We were hurry- 
ing along a passage, not blasted, but 
hewn in the rock, dripping with moisture, 
and occasionally so low as to compel us 
to bend our heads in order to pass ; while 
beneath our feet rushed along a stream of 
water, which had overflowed the channel 
prepared for it, and flooded the solitary 
plank upon which we walked. 

“ But this circumstance, although pro- 
ducing discomfort for the first few mo- 
ments, was of little ultimate consequence ; 
for the large drops which exuded from 
the roof and sides of the gallery, and 
continually fell on us as we passed, soon 
placed us beyond the reach of annoyance 
from wet feet, by reducing us to one mass 
of moisture. 

**So far all had been easy: we had 
only to move on in Indian file, every al- 
ternate person carrying a lamp, to avoid 
striking our heads against the protruding 
masses of rock, and endeavouring not to 
slide off the plank into the channel be- 
neath, and thus make ourselves more wet 
and dirty than we were. But this com- 
parative luxury was soon to end ; for ere 
long we arrived at the ladders which con- 
duct from one hemisphere to another, 
and by which the miners ascend or de- 
scend to their work. Then began the 
real labour of our undertaking. Each 
ladder was based on a small platform, 
where a square hole sawn away in the 
planks made an outlet to arrive at the 
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next ; and as these had been constructed 
solely for the use of the workmen, it was 
by no means easy to secure a firm foot- 
ing upon all of them ; particularly as the 
water was trickling down in every direc- 
tion, and our hands stuck to the rails, 
which were encrusted with soil. 

“ When we arrived, heated and pant- 
ing, at the bottom of the first hemisphere, 
the chief miner led the way through an 
exhausted gallery, whence the ore had 
been long since removed, and which 
yawned dark, and cold, and silent, like 
the entrance to the world of graves. 
The half-dozen lamps which were raised 
to shew us the opening, barely sufficed 
to light the chasm for fifty feet—the 
distance defied their feeble power; but 
the jagged outline of the walls, partly 
blasted, and partly hewn away where the 
practised hammers of the workmen had 
followed up a vein of ore, seemed to my 
excited fancy to take strange and living 
forms as the smoke of the lamps curled 
over them,— bats and serpents clung to 
the ceiling ; phantoms of men and beasts 
supported the walls; and in the midst 
moved along a train of wizard beings, 
neither men nordemonss * * * * 
There was, moreover, something awful 
in the reflection that the subterranean 
passages which branched off right and 
left, and which were clearly seen amid 
the darkness, extended for upwards of 
fifty miles, each mine throughout the 
range being accessible from that last 
traversed. The very echoes which swept 
away, and died at last in low whisperings 
afar off, added to the feeling ; while the 
chill produced by our soaked and cling- 
ing garments warned us not to linger too 
long amid the clammy draughts in inac- 
tion, but to move on from point to point 
without delay.” 


Our readers, however, must not 
imagine that the enterprising spirit 
of Miss Pardoe was yet satisfied. 
Having now arrived at the spot 
where ladies that visit the mines 
always halt, she persisted in her in- 
tention of going yet farther; and 
descended by another set of ladders 
to the third hemisphere, where she 
luckily arrived a short time before a 
blast took place in all the awful 
solemnity of a subterranean earth- 
quake, and was, we believe, the only 
Englishwoman who ever witnessed 
such a sight in such a place. But 
let her describe it herself :— 

_ “There was something almost infernal 
in the picture which presented itself 
when we at length returned to the spot 
where the next blast was to take place. 
A vast chasm of dark rock was termi« 
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nated by a wooden platform, on which 
stood the workmen, armed with heavy 
iron crowhbars, whose every blow against 
the living stone gave back a sound like 
thunder. One small lamp, suspended by 
a hook to a projecting fragment, served 
to light them to their labour ; and it was 
painful to see their bare and sinewy arms 
wield the ponderous instrument, which 
at each stroke sent a quiver throughout 
their whole frame. I ascended the plat- 
form, which was raised about six feet 
from the rock-cumbered floor of the gal- 
lery, in order to see the process of stop- 
ping the bore; and there I had a full 
view of the frightful scene presented by 
the vault. 
* * * . * 


“ At length the bore was completed, 
and a small canvass bag of gunpowder 
was inserted into the hollow—nothing 
remaining to be done but to apply the 
fire by which it was to be exploded. 
This is applied in a substance which it 
requires some seconds to penetrate, in 
order to give the workmen time to retreat 
to a place of safety. We, of course, de- 
clined to remain for this last ceremony, 
and as 


‘ The better part of valour is discretion,’ 


made our way, before the insertion of 
the inflammable matter, to the spot 
which had been already decided on as 
that whence we might safely await the 
explosion,—a large opening, situated 
behind an abrupt projection where an 
exhausted gallery terminated, and where 
no mass of rock could reach us in its fall ; 
and we had scarcely crowded together in 
our retreat, ere we were followed by the 
workmen at the top of their speed, who, 
after having secured the aperture, which 
it had cost them so many hours of labour 
to effect, had rushed to the same spot for 
safety from the effects of their own toil. 

“« There we remained for full three mi- 
nutes in silence, listening to the quick 
panting of these our new associates, ere 
the mighty rock, riven asunder by the 
agency and cupidity of man, yielded to a 
power against which, after centuries of 
existence, it yet lacked the power to 
contend, and with gigantic throes gave 
up the hidden treasures it had so long 
concealed. 

‘Surely there can be no convulsion of 
nature produced by artificial means so 
terrible and overwhelming in its effects 
as the blasting ofa mine! First comes 
an explosion, as though the whole artil- 
lery of an army burst on the ear at once, 
and the vast subterranean gives back an 
echo like the thunders of a crumbling 
world ; while amid the din there is the 
crash of the mighty rocks which are torn 
asunder, and fall in headlong ruin on 
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every side, each as it descends awaking 
its own echo, and adding to the uproar, 
Then as they settle in wild ruin, massed 
in fantastic shapes, and seeming almost 
to bar the passage which they fill, the 
wild shrill ery of the miners rises above 
them ; and you learn that the work of 
destruction is accomplished, and that the 
human thirst of gain has survived the 
shock, and exults in the ruin it has 
caused. 

“So strange and exciting an effect 
does this phenomenon produce, that I 
actually found myself shouting in con- 
cert with the poverty-stricken men around 
me, governed by my nerves rather than 
by my reason, and with as little cause for 
exultation as themselves. ‘To me it was 
nothing that another portion of the earth 
had been torn asunder, thews and sinews, 
and bad been scattered abroad in frag- 
ments ; it could not operate on my indivi- 
dual fortunes; and the shirtless wretches 
about me, who had raised a wild clamour 
that would have seemed to indicate that 
they rejoiced over a benefit obtained, 
like myself, had only obeyed their ex- 
cited senses ; for they were poor, and 
overtoiled, and shirtless as ever, even 
though the rock which they had just 
riven would have opened a mine of 
wealth.” 


We have never had the good for- 
tune to visit Schemnitz ourselves, 
but are willing to adopt Miss Par- 
doe’s description of it. We are, 
however, so forcibly reminded by the 
similarity in some respects of the 
features of the mines at Schemnitz to 
those at Wielitzka, in Gallicia, that 
we cannot resist the temptation of 
making in this place a slight record 
of a visit which we paid the latter in 
1836. Never shall we forget the 
awful splendour of its sparkling gal- 
leries and lofty halls. The glittering 
rock-salt of which the mine consists 
reflected the torches of our party in 
luminous streaks of light, which fol- 
lowed in our wake like the phos- 
phoric splendour of the ocean when 
cloven by the passing keel. Though 
not altogether free from damp, yet 
the inconvenience could not be reck- 
oned excessive ; and, certes, if our 
party was not accompanied by as 
learned guides as Miss Pardoe’s, it 
was attended by far more merry 
ones, in the shape of hampers of the 
best champagne. There are five dif- 
ferent levels in the mines of Wielitz- 
ka, and our arrival at each was the 
signal for pouring forth a libation of 
the sparkling juice to the genius of 
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the place; and when Miss Pardoe 
visits them herself, we recommend to 
her the adoption of our example as a 
guide; and from the specimen she 
has already given us of her descrip- 
tive power in painting the dull, 
muddy caverns of Schemnitz, what 
may we not hope from her, when, 
provided as we recommend, she 
visits the glittering treasures which 
sparkle at Wielitzka around the 
stranger, who may fancy for a mo- 
ment that he has at last arrived at 
the fabled region, where the wealth of 
the pre-adamite sultans is stored ? 
Happy days were those, and gallant 
hearts were yours, ye friends, who 
then surrounded us, as we wandered 
with you through that vast and gor- 
geous scene! Well do we remember, 
as our carriages rolled along from 
Cracow towards the mines, the bright 
beauty of the day, that had spread 
over the world its cheerful! influence, 
and the hopes we all expressed that 
the God who had made a world so 
fair could not long permit the iron 
sway of the despot to deform his 
handiwork. Who would not have 
felt as we did then? Who would 
not have indulged in similar aspira- 
tions? We had arrived at Cracow, 
a city whose neutrality had been 
guaranteed in the most solemn man- 
ner by the great powers of Europe, 
yet we found it filled, like a con- 
quered town, with Austrian soldiers, 
who had just relieved a Russian gar- 
rison. Never shall we forget the 
hospitable reception which we met 
with there. No Englishman had for 
years penetrated through the jealous 
surveillance of the Russian diplo- 
matists to that which was still in 
mockery termed a free town; and 
humble as we ourselves were, the 
very fact of our having succeeded in 
asserting the rights of the little re- 
public in one instance tended to ex- 
cite amongst our friends a faint hope 
that, even yet, those who were 
deeply pledged to befriend them 
might remember the solemn compact 
which they had signed at the treaty 
of Vienna. The history of how 
those hopes have since been blighted 
by the dastardly fear of our foreign 
secretary to rouse the hostility of a 
really weak, though a bullying, foe, 
is a tale too well known to need our 
comments here. Years have since 
elapsed, but we still remember our 
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friends at Cracow, and trust that we 
have in some measure since redeemed 
our pledge, never to forget their 
kindness. 

Such were the companions we had 
on our visit to these mines, the an- 
cient property of Poland; and the 
day we passed is one which nothing 
can efface from our recollection. But 
were we to record all we there be- 
held of interest, we should detain our 
readers too long. ‘To Miss Pardoe, 
therefore, at some future period, we 
consign that task. Let her not for- 
get to tell of the chapel, and the 
dancing salon a thousand toises under 
ground ; ; nor yet of the gloomy Styx 
and the lake, with its appropriate 
Charon, and its margin of sparkling 
saline spars; the stables where the 
horses, who are never to revisit the 
upper world, are kept; the inter- 
minable galleries and magnificent 
chambers; but let her, above all, 
adopt our plan, of bringing with her 
cases of the best creaming cham- 
pagne. 

Miss Pardoe’s reascent somewhat 
resembled our own. We were both 
desirous of avoiding the fatigue of 
returning by the long tiers of ladders ; 
and as the lady was raised to the 
regions of day by a windlass and 
chain, so we mounted by means of a 
rope, to which ten of us were slung. 
We have frequently been in situa- 
tions of real—sometimes all but 
hopeless—danger, yet never recol- 
lect feeling more nervously excited 
than when we lifted our eyes from 
the dark caves of central earth to the 
small opening that told of another 
world of sunshine and light; ten of 
us slung to the one rope, which 
looked, as we gazed upwards, to di- 
minish in thickness to the fineness of 
agossamer’s web! Yet there was no 
real danger, and the motion, unlike 
that experienced by Miss Pardoe 
from the jerking of the chain, was at 
once both easy and rapid. But it is 
time that we should quit alike both 
the mines of Schemnitz and Wice- 
litzka. 

In addition to the higher qualities 
of truth, and genius to collect the 
facts whence to extract that truth, 


we confess that, amongst authors of 


comparatively recent fame, we know 
of none who possess a more skilful 
mastery of our language, and grace- 
fully descriptive power. We are 
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really puzzled by the embarras des 
richesses so lavishly scattered over 
these volumes ; and in looking for a 
passage that might illustrate those 
powers, we wandered from one to the 
other, tempted on every side; but 
the following struck us as combining 
so many excellences, that we could 
not pass it over. The best writing 
is that which brings what it describes 
vividly and clearly before the reader's 
eyes ; and we really think that those 
who never saw a large river frozen 
may spare themselves the trouble of 
travelling to view it, when they have 
read the following :— 

** During the summer months, I talked 
lightly of the advantages of the proposed 
suspension bridge of Mr. Tierney Clark, 
— thinking a vast deal more of the effect 
which it would produce in the landscape 
than of the imperative necessity which 
existed for its erection as a matter of na- 
tional expediency and popular conven- 
ience ; but at this moment, were it des. 
tined to be one of the most unsightly 
instead of the most graceful links that 
ever bound two shores together, | should 
most heartily pray for its existence 
without wasting one thought upon its 
symmetry. Its broad bosom rippled by 
the breeze, and its swift current dashing 
down, swelled as it hastened onward to 
the Euxine, by the tribute waters of a 
score of minor streams, were the dis- 
tinctive features of the Danube in the 
‘lovely, laughing, leafy month’ of June. 
Its banks were fringed with forest trees, 
or rich with vines, or gay with wilding 
blossoms, or alive with towns and vil- 
lages ; onward, onward it swept, rejvuic- 
ing in its strength, belting its hundred 
islands with liquid silver, and forming a 
noble and changeful mirror for the bright 
skies and a plaything for the fresh 
breezes. It grew a shade more troubled 
when autumn fell upon the earth: its 
waters took a duller stain, as though the 
sunlight which still skimmered on its 
surface no longer sought its depths ; 
the shadows of the heavy clouds in 
whose folds the thunder was hidden lay 
long and dark upon the ripple, even 
after the storm had passed; and the 
leaves which were shaken from their 
boughs by the first pinching winds, 
sailed on ‘dully and dankly when they 
fell into the stream, like a fleet of witch 
barks bearing the ‘cold tidings of the 
earth’s changing aspect to the wild bil- 
lows of the ‘ sea of storms.’ 

“And then came winter; but for 
awhile the mighty river spurned at the 
frost-chains which were flung over the 
world ; the snow-flakes which fell upon 
its bosom melted as they touched the 
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ripple, and only added to its volume ; 
while the earth wore the cold livery in 
passive impotence. The princely palace 
and the cotter’s hovel, the sheltered 
valley and the lordly mountain, were 
alike subject to the season, and sealed by 
its authority ; but the swift stream still 
hurried on, only seeming a shade darker, 
and more dull than ever, as it rolled be- 
tween the snow-laden banks in gloomy 
majesty. 

* But gradually even the Danube be- 
gan to betray symptoms that the laws of 
nature are not to be evaded; for occa. 
sionally a small substance would be seen 
floating along the current looking like 
the cambric ’kerchief of some dainty 
dame, cast from her in an hour of sport ; 
they were so dazzlingly white, and light, 
and seemingly impalpable. These were 
indeed but small plates of ice laden with 
snow, which had been driven down some 
minor stream ; but they melted away no 
longer; a chill had come over the parent 
river, and they lay upon its breast as 
cold and pure as they had reached it. 


* ” * * 


The next symptom of the working of the 
magic wand appeared along either lip of 
the banks, where a thin crisp line of ice, 
feathered into delicate outlines by the 
action of the ripple, grew from day to 
day broader and more defined ; and as it 
widened, the centre of the stream became 
gradually laden with variously-sized and 
irregularly-shaped masses, sailing along 
like snow islands; occasionally driven 
into contact by the fierce action of the 
current, and parting again with a crash- 
ing sound; and sometimes hanging 
against the banks, and forming new im- 
pediments to the progress of the floating 
masses. 

«* When the ice had once attained this 
point, its increase was rapid; and the 
passage of the boats to Buda began to be 
extremely difficult. I made one voyage 
across : sometimes we rode quietly but 
slowly through the water; and occa- 
sionally we jerked and crashed through 
the thin sheets of ice ; but as yet there 
was no inconvenience to encounter be- 
yond delay, which, however, at a tempe- 
rature of twelve ( Reaumur) was of itself 
enough to try one’s philosophy. 

“ But ere many days had passed a 
trajet to Buda was no longer a thing to 
be so slightly undertaken. A broad line 
of ice, massed and heaped together, sheet 
piled on sheet as the current drove it 
onward until some unconquerable ob- 
stacle rooted it on a particular spot, was 
found along both the shores; while the 
centre of the river was still cumbered by 
the moving masses to which I have al- 
ready alluded, and amid which channels 
of water appeared in every direction. 
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Still, however, like a defeated giant, the 
river vainly struggled against its bonds, 
conquered, but not subdued ; and the 
impetuous current whirled onward its 
unwelcome freight, which crashing, 
shocking, and parting in wild and strange 
confusion, yet gradually increased and 
spread over the whole surface of the 
stream, leaving only dark glimpses of the 
labouring water between the sharp and 
unequal edges of the icebergs.” 


Our readers, however, must not 
imagine that we consider the extracts 
we have given as by any means be- 
longing to that which constitutes the 
more valuable portion of Miss Par- 
doe’s work. On the contrary, those 
portions to which we attach most 
importance are her dissertations on 
the formation of the Hungarian diet, 
the orators who are most distin- 
guished in it, and the parties who 
are most favourable to reform and 
improvement. The resources of Hun- 
gary are indeed immense. It has 
been computed that she could feed 
and maintain with ease eight millions 
of inhabitants beyond their present 
number. But to what purpose these 
resources, if her external commerce 
is shackled and virtually interdicted 
by ill-judged duties; and how can 
commerce be supposed to thrive in a 
country where the interchange of 
property, which constitutes the cir- 
culating medium, the life-blood of all 
commercial enterprise, is “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” by the barbarous 
remnants of feudal law? Will it be 
believed that in the year 1840 a no- 
bleman could not sell the fee-simple 
of his estate ?—for we cannot consi- 
der that as sold which the law per- 
mits him, or his heir, at any subse- 
quent period to repurchase for the 
same sum as he received for it, and 
that without taking into account the 
improvements which the purchasers 
may have in the meantime carried 
into effect. What can we hope for a 
country whose law exempts the no- 
bility —a word that in Hungary 
comprises all the class of persons 
whom we here call gentlemen— 
from the payment of taxes, whilst 
the shirtless peasant is virtually 
bound to pay the entire expenses of 
the state? We will more readily 
believe in the patriotism of the Hun- 
garian nobility, when we find these 
barbarous anomalies utterly swept 
from their land. We are not sur- 
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prised at Miss Pardoe’s having been 
also blinded to what we deem an 
obvious fact, namely, that all the 
struggles which have taken place to 
preserve the barbarous idiom of the 
Magyar language, and strengthen 
the independence of the Hungarian 
diet, are but raising so many barriers 
of destruction between it and the other 
Austrian possessions, which virtually 
tend to a separation of the monarchies. 
Hungary we believe to be strong 
enough to form a very powerful in- 
dependent kingdom, under a wise 
and liberal government. But that 
is not the question mooted at present 
—at least, it is kept in the back- 
ground. But we maintain it is absurd 
to suppose, that the general govern- 
ment of a country can be strong 
which is despotic in one province 
and democratical in another. The 
wheels of such complicated machinery 
must inevitably be clogged by their 
opposite movements ; and power, to 
be exerted with energy, must be cen- 
tralised. Nothing but the mild sway 
of the house of Austria could so long 
have maintained a union between 
such contrary elements. And what, 
we ask, is the consequence of keep- 
ing up these distinctions? Vexatious 
imposts, that have nearly crushed the 
commercial spirit and prospects of 
one of these countries. And we will 
then believe the erection of barriers 
of distinction between Hungary and 
Austria to be of benefit, when we 
learn that the building a custom- 
house on Westminster Bridge, and 
exacting duties on all commodities 
passing between Middlesex and Sur- 
rey, would be found of advantage to 
either. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that in Miss Pardoe’s book will 
be found ample information on the 
actual condition of Hungary; and 
our readers can then reason as they 
please from such materials. As mat- 
ters stand at present, the Austrian 
government are obliged to rule, not 
by the unanimity, but the division 
of parties, and find in the hatred of 
the peasantry to the nobles the chief 
bulwark against the ambition of the 
latter. 

We say “ample information” as 
to the present condition of Hungary 
may be gathered from Miss Pardoe’s 
volumes ; but we think that she has 
been more or less blinded by the 
dashing and chivalrous character of 
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the Hungarian nodlesse, to that which, 
aiter all, constitutes the most import- 
ant question relating to that interest- 
ing country, whose manners she so 
well describes. That question we 
hold to be this :—How is a free na- 
tional representation, and a govern- 
ment rapidly becoming democratical 
in one part of a large empire, to be 
enabled to work well and in unison 
with a thoroughly despotic system in 
the remaining portion of that empire ? 
The practical solution of this question 
must come at last, though it has been 
long postponed by want of union 
amongst the Hungarians themselves, 
and by the Austrian monarchy hav- 
ing hitherto possessed the power of 
ruling the country without consult- 
ing the wishes or convening the mem- 
bers of the diet. Those days are, 
however, past. The Ilungarian diet 
has repossessed itself of nearly all its 
power; and the consequence is, in 
effect, the existence of two govern- 
ments, with different systems of ac- 
tion, and different objects, in the one 
empire. Now, we maintain that his- 
tory furnishes no instance where two 
such clashing systems have long 
worked well together, or where the 
issue of the attempt was not either 
separation, or the amalgamation by 
force of the institutions of the weaker 
state with those of the stronger. The 
same conviction which leads us to 
conclude that a repeal of the union 
between this country and Ireland 
would, by conferring on the latter a 
separate parliament (much the same 
thing as the Hungarian diet), lead to 
the final separation of Ireland from 
England, and the probable reconquest 
of the former by the latter—the same 
train of reasoning leads us, we say, 
to infer the impossibility of the same 
emperor ruling by despotic institu- 
tions one province, and by demo- 
cratical the adjoining territory of 
another. We give the Hungarian 
diet every credit for all the useful 
reforms which they have. recently 
carried into effect; but we should 
wish an explanation as to where the 
democratical tendency of the diet is 
to end: and we should desire to 
know whether, in ten years hence, 
the Emperor of Austria or that diet 
are to rule in Hungary? We are 
not in the habit of consulting either 
almanacks or ladies on matters of 
political information, yet we confess 
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Miss Pardoe’s great knowledge of the 
country, and evidently acute reason- 
ing powers, make us regret that she 
has not turned her attention some- 
what more to these points. The good 
which the diet has accomplished in 
ameliorating the condition of the 
peasantry, and freeing them from 
the shackles of feudal tyranny —for 
there is no use in mincing the matter 
—nhas not been accomplished in spite 
of, but aided and promoted by, the 
house of Austria; and might have 
been effected without the existence 
of a diet at all. But the political 
power now acquired, or recovered 
(we care not which), by the diet, 
may ere long be used for very dif- 
ferent purposes than consolidating or 
strengthening the supreme govern- 
ment; and it is hardly carrying our 
argument too far to suppose that, 
before the lapse of many years, cir- 
cumstances may lead to a very serious 
collision between the diet and the 
emperor. We cannot fancy a con- 
stitution more specially adapted for 
leading to some such result. 

Neither do we join Miss Pardoe 
completely in the rather extravagant 
praise with which in many places 
she loads the Hungarian nobility 
for their chivalrous generosity in 
gradually abolishing the barbarous 
code of laws which made them abso- 
lute tyrants, and the peasantry of the 
land impoverished slaves. On the 
contrary, though by no means wish- 
ing to undervalue any such reforma- 
tion, however tardy, we must at the 
same time own, that we consider 
Hungary as far behind many of her 
neighbours in this laudable spirit. 
Miss Pardoe seems to have forgotten, 
that half a century ago those much- 
vaunted reformations were volun- 
tarily proposed and effected in a 
country which in many respects 
resembles Hungary— Poland. We 
allude to the constitution of the 
3d of May, 1792, when, in the lan- 
guage of the great Burke, who was 
indeed qualified to be the eulogist of 
such aglorious and wondrouschange,* 
“We have seen,” says this great 
writer, “ anarchy and servitude at 
once removed ; a throne strengthened 
for the protection of the people, 
without trenching on their liberties ; 
all foreign cabal banished by chang- 
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ing the crown from elective to here- 
ditary ; and, what was a matter of 
pleasing wonder, we have seen a 
reigning king, from an heroic love to 
his country, exerting himself'with all 
the toil, the dexterity, the manage- 
ment, the intrigue, in favour of a 
family of strangers, with which am- 
bitious men labour for the aggran- 
disement oftheir own. ‘Ten millions 
of men in a way of being freed gra- 
dually, and therefore sately to them- 
selves and the state, not from civil or 
political chains, which, bad as they 
are, only fetter the mind, but from 
substantial personal bondage. In- 
habitants of cities before without 
privileges placed in the consideration 
which belongs to that improved and 
connecting situation in social life. 
One of the most proud, numerous, 
and fierce bodies of nobility and 
gentry ever known in the world ar- 
ranged only in the foremost rank of 
free and generous citizens. Not one 
man incurred loss, or suffered degra- 
dation. All, from the king to the 
day-labourer, were improved in their 
condition.” 

We beg leave, we repeat, to 
remind Miss Pardoe, that all this 
took place half a century ago; and 
though the fruits of that noble con- 
stitution thus voluntarily and ge- 
nerously bestowed have been since 
blasted by foreign oppression, yet 
still we maintain that the Polish no- 
bility may fairly claim a priority 
over the Hungarian grandees in the 
good work of ameliorating the con- 
dition of their dependants. Time, 
however, can only shew whether we 
judge rightly as to the dangers to be 
apprehended from the Hungarian 
diet to the “ entirety,” if we may use 
the expression, of the Austrian em- 
pire. The analogy of past history 
would seem to vouch, that in such 
inconsistent institutions in the same 
country, or rather empire, there lurk 
the seeds of many a bickering, and 
civil dissension. 

We regret that we cannot give 
many more extracts from these very 
interesting volumes. There is not 
merely in them food for the poli- 
tician to reflect on, but likewise many 
a graphic page for the lover of ro- 
mantic story, and many a tale of 
the human heart touched off with a 
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truth to nature, and a freedom from 
the sickly sentimentality of the 
trashy school, which cannot fail to 
instruct, whilst it must interest, the 
general reader. We know of few 
passages in modern writing that excel 
Miss Pardoe’s animated and fearfully 
graphic account of the terrible inun- 
dation at Pesth in 1838. There are 
likewise some singularly picturesque 
chapters (that we may coin a phrase) 
on the Hungarian banditti. At the 
end of the third yolume, however, 
there is a description of Prince Ester- 
hazy’s estates, serfs, castles, prisons, 
soldiers, and treasures, which is per- 
haps among the most popularly en- 
tertaining parts of the work. Those 
who hear of the prince only as the per- 
son who wears a coat worth a hundred 
thousand pounds at coronations, and 
great fétes, will no doubt be well 
pleased at the skill and kindness with 
which Miss Pardoe volunteers, in the 
concluding chapters of her third 
volume, to act as their cicerone 
to his enormous territories. Well 
may the proudest English dame con- 
sider herself as honoured by a smile 
from the possessor of three hundred 
and sixty Reta peasants, six hun- 
dred villages, and the Lord knows 
how many castles and towns. We 
must, however, call attention to the 
description of the enormous marshy 
tract called the Hausag, nearly fifty 
English square miles in extent, and 
situated near the prince’s palace at 
Kisenstadt. And being con we 
must find room for one more ex- 
tract— positively our last; it con- 
tains a story most improbable, yet, as 
the authoress assures us, most true, 
and one which cannot fail to excite 
the wonder and surprise of our 
readers :-— 


“ About the middle of the last century, 
a fisherman succeeded in capturing, in 
one of its marshy forests (which is be- 
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tween thirteen and fourteen thousand 
acres in extent), hidden among a tuft of 
canes, a wild boy, of nine or ten years of 
age. He was perfectly naked ; the 
nails of his fingers had grown into such 
size and shape, that they had become 
very formidable weapons; and his un- 
kempt and matted hair was twisted 
about his head like a natural turban. 
He ran, swam, and leapt with the greatest 
skill and dexterity ; and dived for fish, 
and pursued toads and frogs, which were 
his favourite food, with all the skill of a 
water-bird. He was secured with great 
difficulty, and carried to Kapurar, where 
he was baptised by the popular Hunga- 
rian name of Stephen. 

‘* Many efforts were made to instruct 
him ; but he appeared to be human only 
in appearance, and to be utterly incapable 
of mental exertion. At speech, he could 
not be brought to make the slightest 
effort, and continued to express his 
wishes and feelings by a succession of 
shrill hissing sounds, bearing no affinity 
whatever to the intonations of the human 
voice, 

“A constant watch was kept over 
him ; but he, nevertheless, ultimately 
succeeded in evading the vigilance of his 
keeper, by springing from the window of 
the castle of Kapurar, in which he was 
confined, into the lake beneath it, when 
he was soon lost to sight; and, although 
a strict search was immediately insti- 
tuted, he was irrecoverably lost; nor 
was he ever again Seen, save on one Oc- 
casion, when he crossed the path of a 
sportsman who was crouching among 
the reeds on the watch for wild fow!, 
but who only obtained a transient glimpse 
of him as he dived beneath the water.” 


Leaving our readers to reason as 
they please on the foregoing tale, we 
shall now take leave of them and of 
Miss Pardoe for the present,—assur- 
ing the latter that we have found 
sufficient entertainment, good sense, 
and information in her company to 
make us look forward with pleasure 
to her next appearance before the 
public. 
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A CODICIL TO “‘ A CHAPTER ABOUT BOUTIQUES, &c.” 


BY CANDIDUS. 


As luck would have it, we just missed 
the opportunity of speaking of the 
most striking of all our London shop- 
fronts, in our “ chapter” on that sub- 
ject, for it did not choose to shew its 
face until the day before our article 
was published ; owing to which con- 
tretemps we have, no doubt, been 
considered exceedingly purblind and 
blink-eyed by those who knew not 
what occasioned such apparently very 
gross oversight on our part. We 
shall endeavour to repair our seem- 
ing injustice in the present codicil, 
which, if we may put faith in omens, 
is propitiously augured, because on 
this very day we happened, while 
turning over a recent number of 
Firster’s Bauzeitung, to meet with 
an article entitled, “ Londoner Kauf- 
mannsliiden,” and beginning, “ Unter 
dieser Aufschrift enthilt Fraser's 
Magazin eine strenge revue,” &c. &e. 
For the epithet of “ Scharfsinnige 
Beurtheiler” we make our bow to 
our unknown German admirer ; but 
we are afraid that he flatters con- 
foundedly when he applies that of 
“ strenge” to the article itself, for, 
taking it altogether, it certainly was 
not the most serious, staid, and sober- 
paced piece of writing ; whereas the 
humdrum style seems almost inva- 
riably to be affected by those who 
write upon architectural topics, and 
whose big-wig gravity often forms a 
most ludicrous contrast, with the 
shallowness of their criticism, and 
the stale, commonplace stuff they 
serve up to their readers, taking the 
name of Pericles in vain oftener than 
is decent. For our part, we rather 
exclaim, with the bard— 


“No more of Greece !'—of classic stuff 
no more ! 

Of Greece we've twaddled till its name’s 
a bore ; 

And twaddled, too, about the styles of 
Goth, 

Until the mention of them stirs our 
wrath. 

Why, with dull pomp mere A B C pa- 
rade ?— 

At best but erudition ready-made. 

*Tis time that Pericles be left in peace, 

And we to prate of Pericles now cease ; 

Nor of our schoolboy learning make such 
waste, 

Seeing it helps us not one step to—taste ! 


We Greeks, forsooth !—-why, then, ’tis in 
such fashion 
As would have put all Greece into a 
passion !” 

Were the formal “ Graveairs” so- 
lemnity assumed by architectural 
writers, more especially by those 
who write at second-hand, any 
pledge for their earnestness, it would 
be more endurable ; but it seems ge- 
nerally to proceed from a contrary 
cause—from their sluggishness and 
lukewarmness. Never, we trust, will 
such orthodoxy—the orthodoxy of 
dulness—be our doxy ; for is it not, 
in fact, treachery and treason against 
architecture, to render the study of 
it repulsive by the dry and prosing 
manner in which it is generally 
treated? Honour, then, be to Wight- 
wick for having infused so much 
spirit, so much of the genuine con 
amore feeling, into his volume ; for 
which the Institute ought to have 
decreed him a civic crown, alias a 
gold medal—as they would assured- 
ly have done had they had any spunk 
in them. 

Wightwick !—and have We the 
brazen-faced impudence to pretend 
to uphold Wightwick ?—We, who 
stand accused of having assassinated 
him, by having—as his own friends 
assure him—clapped an extinguisher 
upon him and is book, and both 
written it down and cut it up in the 
most merciless manner possible ? 
That we did treat him most bar- 
barously is proved against us most 
clearly, because some of the news- 
paper critics have told their readers 
so; and he of the Worcester Herald 
said, “* Wightwickism’ is a skinning- 
alive of Mr. George Wightwick, ar- 
chitect, author of The Palace of 
Architecture.” 'That there should be 
such obtuse, matter-of-fact noodles 
in the world! How gladly would we 
submit to the operation of being so 
skinned alive every day that we live! 
But it is absolutely impossible to 
write down to the level of some 
people’s comprehension, unless you 
sink to that profundity where their 
intellects soar. It somewhat eases 
our conscience, however, to find that 
Wightwick himself insists that we 
neither killed nor intended to kill 
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him, but, /out au contraire, attempted 
to serve him, though after a very 
awkward and bungling fashion. 
Thus much for prelude. We now 
come at once to the subject of shop- 
fronts, which Mr. N. Whittock has 
most obligingly enabled us to resume, 
by publishing a most ingenious vol- 
ume of designs relative ‘to them*— 
so ingenious, indeed, that his name 
deserves also to be ism-ated, and this 
present article be headed Whittockism. 
There have, however, been others 
before now nearly or quite as inge- 
nious as Mr. Whittock; therefore, 
let not that gentleman look upon 
himself as altogether a phoenix in 
our estimation. There was, for in- 
stance, Crabb, who very ingeniously 
contrived to omit the names of Byron, 
Canova, and many others of that 
stamp, in his Historical Dictionary, 
at the same time that he inserted in 
it those of the two literary lumi- 
naries, Dilworth and Dyche, of spell- 
ing-book celebrity, besides a count- 
less host of forgotten pedants et omne 
quod exit in Us! Yes, our readers 
may cry, “ A d’autres,” but we are 
not romancing ; on the contrary, 
merely stating, we will not say a 
solemn, but a sorry fact. At the 
time Crabb published, Byron and 
Canova were recently dead, and their 
names were in every body’s mouth, 
and in every body’s newspaper all 
over Europe, from St. Petersburg to 
Gibraltar. Nevertheless, the Histo- 
rical Dictionary-maker managed so 


cleverly as to steer quite clear of 


such ordinary hackneyed names, and 
embalmed in his two thumping quar- 
tos those worthies, whose names had 
been so long forgotten that they 
looked like novelties, and he may be 
said to have discovered them, and 
restored them to the world. 
Admitting this, what, it will be 
asked, has it to do with Whittock ? 
Simply this, that the latter is in his 
way the very counterpart and pa- 
rallel of Crabb,—most lynx-eyed in 
detecting and bringing to light the 
illustrious obscure, but wholly un- 
able to detect those “ celebrities and 
notabilities” upon whom the eyes of 
the rest of the world are fixed. So 
far we allow that Whittock has 
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treated his subject in a striking and 
extraordinary manner, and with con- 
siderable originality. Most assuredly 
he is no plagiary—at all events, he 
has stolen nothing from us; nor does 

he any where make the most distant 
allusion to our remarks relative to 
shop-fronts, though he can hardly 
have avoided seeing them, if not in 
this Magazine, in the Civil Engineer 
and Architect's Journal, where they 
were copied. However, we are not 
at all angry with him for taking no 
notice of us; on the contrary, we 
rather consider it a compliment, when 
we perceive what are the kind of 
things on which he bestows notice, 
and that he has none to spare for 
any one of those fronts which were 
pointed out by us as more particu- 
larly deserving attention, and as be- 
ing, in fact, almost the only examples 
of the kind which have any preten- 
sions to architectural design. 

We will not say that Whittock’s 
book has disappointed, but we may 
in all truth affirm that it has asto- 
nished, us by its whimsical eccen- 
tricity, wherein it runs counter to all 
previous calculation, omitting those 
very things which one would expect 
to find introduced as mere matters of 
course. Nevertheless he fancies, good 
easy man—or, at any rate, would 
have the purchasers of his book 
fancy—that he made “his work 
complete, by giving a specimen of 
every variety that could be found in 
London; and the metropolitan and 
provincial reader will be surprised 
[as well they may] to learn that the 
first fifteen engravings are all that 
could be selected”! Now, the asto- 
nishing, if not exactly admirable 
Whittockism principle of selection 
may be tolerably well understood, 
when we say that it excludes what is 
by far the most conspicuous, most 
striking, and in some respects the 
most effective piece of design in the 
whole metropolis—not only a sin- 
gular novelty of its kind in regard 
to style, but equally remarkable for 
the mode of treatment and composi- 
tion —we mean the shop at the cor- 
ner of the Quadrant, Regent Street ; 
the one already alluded to at the 
very beginning of our article. 


* On the Construction and Decoration of the Shop-Fronts of London ; illustrated 
with Eighteen Coloured Representations, exhibiting the Varied (qu. various ?) Styles 


of the Present Period, 


By N. Whittock. 4to. 


London, 1840. 
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That, while hunting about the 
streets of London for subjects, 
Whittock should not have been 
struck by such a tasteful and cla- 
borately finished gem as the shop by 
Maddox, in Tavistock Place, is to us 
tolerably intelligible, its beauties be- 
ing of a kind altogether different 
from any thing shewn in his own 
selections. For elegance of detail he 
has evidently no eyes; neither has 
he any for unity of design and har- 
mony of composition. On the con- 
trary, he seems to be chiefly charmed 
with grotesque tawdriness on the one 
hand, and most wretched baldness 
and commonplace insipidity on the 
other. Still, let his taste be what it 
may, it is absolutely incomprehen- 
sible how any man on the look-out 
for things of the kind, could by any 
possibility overlook what all London 
was staring at as the supernaculum in 
its way. Whittock’s luck in missing 
“ sichts” is even more extraordinary 
than that of Wood's, who tells us 
that, when at Genoa, he “ somehow 
or other missed seeing” the Golden 


Saloon in the Palazzo Serra, one of 


the lions of that city, and spoken of 
by Dupaty in the most glowing and 
florid language. After such speci- 
men of his taste and tact in selecting 
subjects, we would bet that were 
Whittock to bring out a companion 
work on the London club-houses, it 
would not contain either the ‘Tra- 
veller’s or the Reform, by Barry ; 
while it would as certainly exhibit 
to us the mawkish architecture of 
the United Service, and the dismal 
dowdiness of the Oriental, together 
with that exceedingly choice speci- 
men of the Italian sty vie, theC ity Club. 
He is one of those who delight in 
dragging forth obscure merit into 
notice, @ la Crabbe, and humbling 
proud and haughty notabilities, by 
treating them as beneath notice. He 
is a collector or selector of specimens, 
somewhat ad la Grant also; or we 
may say that the Portraits of Public 
Characters by the latter are culled 
most confoundedly d la Whittock— 
a curious medley of nobs and nobo- 
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dies— the exquisite D’Orsay brought 
almost into contact with Mr. ‘Thomas 
Tegg, whom it pleases him to describe 
as the horror of all authors, the 
gentleman who is “ not to be done.” 
it is difficult to judge what are 
Grant's notions of a public character ; 
for though we meet with many indi- 
viduals in his book who can hardly 
be so styled, we are also struck by 
not a few rather unaccountable omis- 
sions. Of literary characters we find 
merely a leash, and no more. In 
vain do we look for the portraits, or 
even the silhouettes of Boz, Ainsworth, 
Theodore Hook, Sir Edward, and 
other luminaries and celebrities ;* 
to say nothing of those of the other 
sex, our Morgans and our Martineaus, 
our Gores and our Trollopes. And 
how comes it—this is the point to 
which we have been coming all along 
in these parenthetical remarks—how 
comes it, we say, that Grant has not 
admitted a single architect into his 
gallery ? It is true such omission is 
not particularly singular on his part, 
because, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, we never met with an instance 
of an individual of that profession 
being introduced either in any simi- 
lar work, or in any novel. Are ar- 
chitects, then, and architects alone, 
a race apart, without either personal 
or professional foibles and peculiar- 
ities, that they should have escaped 
scot-free from the pen of the novelist 
or the dramatist? Are there no 
quirks—is there no maneuvring, in 
their practice? or is it invariably 
so insipidly straightforward as to be 
completely satire-proof and impreg- 
nable to ridicule? Has Gwynn’s 
“ celebrated Mr. ‘Trowel, just re- 
turned from Rome” so exhausted all 
the materials of character in that 
profession, that there are none re- 
maining, of which a Dickens or a 
Hook could possibly make any thing 
at all? By no means. On the con- 
trary, we protest, by all the powers 
of risibility, that there are characters 
in the profession that would be a 
perfect God-send to any novelist in 
want of one. What a rich subject 


* Among those whose portraits Grant has so oddly excluded from his gallery, is 
that particularly bright scientific luminary, Dr. Dionysius, that miraculous compound 
of gallantry and calcu!ation, whose pranks have lately edified and amused all the 


newspaper-reading 


population of the empire. 


The next edition of the Doctor's 


Lectures on Railways will now probably contain an additional one on Raillery and 


Railing. 
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for such purpose was that most in- 
comprehensible oddity Sir John Seane 
—a character so whimsical and extra- 
vagant, that, even had some of its 
lineaments been softened, the public 
would have declared it to be a most 
outré, over-drawn, and over-coloured 
caricature! Oh, that our friend M 
would but give the world his remi- 
niscences, as he once promised us to 
do, of that unrivalled original! They 
would horrify one half the world, 
and kill the other half with laughter. 
Nash, too, was something of an 
original in his way; and so, likewise, 
was G , of Jerry Diddler memory 
—quite as celebrated for his schemes 
as for his designs. There was H- 
also, of grog-loving, Grig-loving 
fancies—a capital hand at a lark or 
spree ; and furthermore addicted to 
the odd and ultra free-and-easy in- 
dulgence of going not merely ex 
cuerpo, but en sansculotte, when: at 
home, with no other lower integu- 
ments than his stockings beneath 
his dressing-gown,—a singularly cool 
and airy fashion, which he probably 
adopted from the antique, albeit the 
antique was not exactly his forte in 
design. Among the living, there is 
Pomposo ——, who sits in awful 
dignity in his gallery, aping the 
great man, with all the conse- 
quential airs of a great man’s flunky. 
Then, again, we have the classical 
» Whose footmen are 
obliged to tread about the house 
gingerly in felt shoes, lest they 
should disturb his studies while he 
is concocting an original portico out 
of Stuart’s Athens, or sublimely cal- 
culating what will be his per-centage 
on some building, as big as a barrack, 
and as bald asa barn. Then have we 
little B——w, who not only growls 
and snarls most furiously at compe- 
titions, but even talks of “ the sneak- 
ing, fraudulent, pickpocket system, 
which has led to extensive Fauntle- 
royism in modern architecture”! 
Further than this we need not go; 
for the opinion just quoted is so 
exceedingly plain-spoken, as to ren- 
der it pretty evident that the pro- 
fession is not exactly immaculate, 
but, like most others, has its rogues 
and rogueries—perhaps, too, its char- 
latans. ‘To what, then, shall we at- 
tribute the singular forbearance exer- 
cised towards it on the part of those 
who make no scruple of shewing up 
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all other professions and classes with- 
out mercy? We admit ourselves to 
be fairly nonplussed for an answer ; 
which being the case, we make our 
escape from the question we our- 
selves have raised, and conclude this 
rigmarole dpropos into which we 
have been seduced, by returning to 
Miss Whittock, alias Whittock the 
Misser. 

That he really missed seeing or 
hearing of the shop in the Quadrant 
—and had he travelled in Switzer- 
land, he would have missed Mont 
Blanc —there can be no doubt, be- 
cause he says he has exhibited speci- 
mens of all the different styles em- 
ployed for such purpose that he 
could meet with about town; and, 
as not one of his examples is in the 
Elizabethan or Renaissance style, it 
follows, of course, that he was not 
aware of any such being in exist- 
ence; else he would, probably, as a 
pis aller, have introduced the front 
of Fairs’s, in Mortimer Street. How- 
ever, in another edition — not that 
we dare promise him that his book 
will reach one—he will have an op- 
portunity of making good that and 
several other omissions; that is, 
should he be so lucky as not to miss 
seeing the very excellent advice which 
we here give him, without charge or 
fee. In the meanwhile, we thank 
him for not having forestalled us in 
the remarks we now proceed to make 
on what was lately Parkhill’s shop, 
and what may now be the shop of 
any one who chooses to hire it. 

We will not attempt to gainsay 
either Wightwick or Bartholomew 
in the opinions they have pronounced 
upon the Elizabethan style gene- 
rally; for, taken generally, it is 
barbarous even to detestation ; never- 
theless, we must be allowed to plead 
in favour of that particular example 
of it; more especially as it serves to 
corroborate our own doctrine,—that 
the merits of a style or language in 
architecture have very little to do 
with the merits of the individual 
productions in it. There may be 
most execrable designs in the very 
best of styles, and very superior ones 
in the very worst, let people debate 
and prose on the matter as long as 
they will. Whether we term it 
Elizabethan, or apply to it the more 
comprehensive title of Renaissance, 
the style here adopted is treated in 
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an artist-like spirit, with that dis- 
regard for positive precedents which 
scandalises those who set their faces 
against innovation, be it of whatever 
kind it may; and with that feeling 
for the capabilities and latent powers 
of the style, which, seizing upon its 
best points, refining its elements, and 
rejecting its mere dross, infuses a 
certain freshness into the whole. It 
certainly is one, and not the least 
recommendation attending this par- 
ticular style, that it is so arbitrary, 
unfixed, and capricious in itself, as 
to admit of being treated without 
any sort of scrupulousness — with 
regard chiefly to effect, whether au- 
thorised by extant examples or not. 
Nevertheless, some sticklers for pre- 
cedent in this very heterogeneous 
Babel-like dialect of the art have 
objected that its true proportions are 


here sinned against, the pedestals of 


the columns being much too low for 
the rest of the order; which incor- 
rectness we, however, take to be a 
most decided improvement ; because 
we cannot help considering the ex- 
cessive height given to the ‘pedest: ls, 
whereby the columns themselves be- 
come prepostcrously dwarfish in com- 
parison, to be one of the vices of the 
original style ; and it is one that has 
in some instances been carried to 
such extent, as to occasion the columns 
to appear quite subordinate features 
in the composition ; whereas in the 
front we are noticing, they are 
made sufficiently important. An- 
other great merit in its design is, 
that instead of presenting a mere 
capricious jumble, a confused as- 
semblage of parts put together with 
scarcely any apparant meaning and 
connexion, the arrangement of the 
whole is sufficiently perspicuous, and 
the different features well motived. 
We here meet with the playfulness 
and richness of the style, apart from 
that uncouth quaintness and coarse- 
ness which are so offensive in many 
of the genuine specimens of it. In- 
stead of the more striking than 
agreeable contrast produced in some 
of the latter by excess of whimsical 
embellishment bestowed on some 
parts, and the extreme of homeliness 


and bareness permitted to shew itself 


in others, here the decoration is con- 
sistently carried out, and the whole 
is in due keeping, yet without being 
at all encumbered with ornament. 
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There are none of those architectural 
freaks and vagaries which seem to 
have been considered ingredients in 
the constitution of the style itself; 
or, if aught of the kind can be ob- 


jected to this design by Mr. Hering, 


it is the needlessly irregular arrange- 
ment of the figures in the upper 
part, some of them being placed over 
the columns, as caryatides beneath 
the principal entablature, and some 


as trusses to support the cornice of 


the latter. Uniformity, either one 
way or the other, would, we think, 


have been decidedly better; and if 


the preference had been referred to 
us, we should have proposed upright 
figures, larger than the present ones, 
placed immediately on the breaks in 
the entablature over the columns; 
that is, upon plinths, and not as now, 
upon pedestals, for these last produce 
too many subdivisions. After all, it 
is not so much the style and decora- 
tions which render this shop-front 
so very remarkable as the mode it is 
treated in, which is such as to dis- 
tinguish it favourably from every 
other example, even from those we 
pointed out in our former article, 
with approbation. ‘There are two 
circumstances that give it a very un- 
usual degree of architectural import- 
ance and effect ; the first is not only 
the height of the windows, but the 
loftiness of the whole of the shop- 


front (nearly double the height of 


any other); the second, the very 
unusual proportion the solid parts 
bear to the voids ; which is such that, 
notwithstanding the ample surface 
given to windows, the whole has an 
aspect of perfect stability and security, 
and of being capable of supporting 
any superincumbent weight ; whereas 
most other shops which affect extra- 
ordinary display, consist of little more 
than a continuous wall of glass, with 
scarcely any indication of piers, jambs, 
or aught else to afford support to 
the horizontal entablature, whereby 
every principal of architectural pro- 
priety is grossly violated. Here, on 
the contrary, the expression of so- 
lidity is greatly increased by the 
larger apertures being arched; on 
which account alone this front would 
be decidedly superior to its junior 
rival in Oxtord Street, whose design 
we shall discuss anon. It certainly 
is a very favourable circumstance 
that this shop stands at the corner of 
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the Quadrant, the extent of frontage 
being thereby greatly extended ; but 
there are many others similarly situ- 
ated, rather to their disadvantage 
than the contrary, as far as architec- 
tural effect is concerned; nor is it 
every one who would have turned 
that circumstance to such excellent 
account as Mr. Hering has here done ; 
for, instead of carrying the windows 
nearly to the angle made by the two 
fronts—and, in many cases, the shop- 
window is allowed to shoot round 
the corner, like the Irishman’s gun— 
he has curved off that angle, and 
made it a broad, solid pier, without, 
however, leaving a mere blank in the 
composition, but rendering it a taste- 
fully decorated portion of the whole, 
serving to unite the two elevations. 
Remove that part, or substitute an 
kind of window forthe panelling which 
ornaments and fills up that pier, and 
the whole design would be altered 
materially for the worse. Some may 
reprobate it as an architectural caprice, 
at least a license ; but we cannot help 
being of opinion that there is a happy 
playfulness in the mode here resorted 
to for uniting the angle of the en- 
tablature with the upper part of the 
pier, by melting the former, as it 
were, into the curved surface of the 
other. 

For its general character and effect, 
we certainly must assign the palm to 
this example, notwithstanding that 
one or two of those we formerly 
mentioned have beauties of no com- 
mon order. Still there is something 
for us to desiderate, even here; not 
in the way of objection to the design 
itself, but rather because it has not 
been set off to so much advantage as 
it might be, the whole front being 
now a uniform dead white; whereas 
the design is one that would very 
well bear some application of poly- 
chromy, if no more than the picking 
out in colours of the ornaments on 
the shafts of the columns, and of 
those in the panels and on the frieze, 
relieved, perhaps, by some marbling 
on the plain surtaces elsewhere. 
Polychromy, however, seems to be 
quite caviare to our architects, be 
they ever so much Greek in all other 
respects, and so far they tacitly con- 
demn the taste of that people whom 
they extol for their exquisite re- 
finement in art. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that polychromy is a 
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confoundedly awkward stumbling- 
block, brought up of late years 
by some of those meddling, priggish 
antiquaries, who delight in making 
perplexing discoveries that are quite 
as mischievous and as contrary to 
established architectural orthodoxy, 
as any innovations can possibly be. 
We have already given it as our 
opinion that quite as much, if not 
more, depends upon the treatment of 
the style chosen than on the style 
itself; and if any are disposed to 
dissent from this dictum of ours, 
we would ask them to compare some 
of our Grecian and Gothic platitudes 
in architecture with the example we 
have just been descanting upon. 
The style, as a style, is, we admit, 
so barbarous and uncouth, that it 
may safely be reviled with impunity. 
What then? So is the dialect of 
Scotland rude and unpolished, never- 
theless there are some compositions 
of Burns's in it, which the world 
would not exchange for all the son- 
nets of all the rhymers in the 
Academia degli Arcadi, in spite of the 
superior charms of the dulcet lan- 
guage of the South. Or we would 
ask our opponents to compare that 
same example with another piece of 
architecture of exactly the same 
kind and in the same style —to wit, 
Battam’s shop in Oxford Street. 
Nominally, they are both alike as 
to style, for both answer to the title 
of Elizabethan ; yet is the resemblance 
between them little more than no- 
minal; for in manner—in the mode 
of treatment, hardly any two designs 
can be more unlike. Nay, even those 
very circumstances wherein they both 
agree only tend to render the dif- 
ference between them all the more 
striking. Each is situated at the 
corner of a street, and each front is 
carried up considerably higher than 
those of the adjoining shops, and the 
one is quite as lavishly decorated as 
the other. Such being the case, it 
might naturally have been expected 
that the one which is latest in date 
would exhibit rather an improve- 
ment upon, than a falling off from, 
the earlier, and in fact the first ap- 
plication of the style to such purpose. 
Nevertheless, falling off there is, and 
that to a very great extent. Possibly 
the desire of avoiding what might 
look like too close an imitation, if . 
not a direct plagiarism, of the other 
Z 
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design, induced the architect to treat 
his in a directly contrary mode. At 
any rate he has done so, whether 
such was the motive or not; for he 
has just reversed the principles ob- 
served in the Quadrant shop, by 
covering his larger apertures hori- 
zontally, and arching the smaller 
ones ; and by so doing, has run quite 
counter to the style, and forfeited 
one of its characteristic features ; for, 
though it admits of open arches, no 
one ever yet beheld large square 
windows either in the Elizabethan 
or the Renaissance mode, without 
either transoms or mullions, but left 
mere empty gaps. On the contrary, 
the windows in the first-mentioned 
style are frequently systems of glazed 
panels combined within one general 
framing. However, this nov el mode 
of treatment here displayed, ought, 
perhaps, to be allowed to pass for— 
originality! Still, original though it 
be—and it is far more original than 
felicitous—we do not hold it to be, 
under present circumstances, the most 
eligible, the whole being now almost 
entirely window, without any plain 
surface of wall. Indeed if there be 
any one thing in particular to recom- 
mend cither Elizabethan or Gothic 
for shop-fronts, it is that those styles 
admit of windows being made to any 
extent as to width, by merely adding 
ro. to compartment, sepa- 
ratec only by mullions ; that is, by 
slender pillars of that peculiar kind. 
It is true that the mullions ought to 
be stouter than the poor consumptive 
ones employed in the starved Gothic 
of some of our modern churches; 
their breadth ought not to be less 
than one-fourth of that of the open- 
ing between them; yet, allowing about 


two feet for these latter, a series of 


such “ lights,” with intervals of five 
or six inches between them, would 


admit a sufficiently distinct view of 


the articles exposed within—certainly 
quite as much as is required for many 


businesses and trades. Indeed, of 


more than half the shops in London, 
the exhibitions at their windows serve 
merely as signs of the commodities 
they deal in, or to amuse the idle 
loungers and gazers, who never enter 
them except to make some trumpery 
purchase. This is more particularly 
the case with those exceedingly dash- 
ing shops which make the greatest 
display of all—pro bono publico, and 
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to feast the eyes of loitering errand- 
boys. The folks who stand traus- 
fixed with wondering admiration be- 
fore such shops as Saunders and 
Woolley’s, or the one we are speak- 
ing of in Oxford Street, are not likely 
to be attracted over the threshold to 
give an order for any of the mag- 
nificeut paper-hangings by which they 
are smitten; while those who can 
afford to line their rooms with ela- 
borate patterns all radiant with gold, 
and crimson, and azure, are most 
assuredly not the people who stand 
to gape at, to examine and criticise 
them, as they are displayed at shop- 
windows. Except in some few cases, 
such as those of common linen- 
drapers, ticket-shops, “‘ Noted Cheap 
Houses,” and dealers in bargains, we 
do not see what occasion there is for 


more than a visible indication of 


what it is to be purchased within, 
at least not for iiatae nearly every 
inch of the frontage consist of glass. 
Surely, if the general external ap- 
pearance of a shop be such as to 
attract notice to it— be such that it 
cannot be overlooked, but, on the 
contrary, plainly indicates it to be 
one of a superior grade — one where 
every necessary or unnecessary article 
of the kind dealt in is to be had for 
money ; surely, we say, it is enough ; 
and so that the windows be but well 
filled, there is no occasion to fill up 
the whole of the “ front” itself with 
window. 

Battam’s shop is one which could 
very well afford ta have its windows a 
little entrenched upon by some filling 
up in the way of mullions, so as to 
render them consistent with the style 
professed to be adopted. Leaving 
architectural propriety out of the 

uestion, it might be thought that 
the novelty alone of such a mode, 
its singularity, its “ How-odd-ish- 
ness,” would have recommended it ; 
and that the architect would instantly 
have perceived how easy it was for 
him to strike out something quite new 
in its way, not by striking out, but 
by retaining the complementary mem- 
bers of the Elizabethan window ; 
in short, not by deviating from, but 
by adhering to, the style selecied. 
There is another circumstance yery 
materially in favour of a mullioned 
window for such purpose ; which is, 
that the shutters might be made to 
fix into the spaces between the mul- 
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lions, leaving the latter visible when 
the shop is closed ; so that, suppose 
the shutters to be panelled in a cor- 
responding fashion with the style, 
the mere architectural appearance of 
the front would be rather improyed 
than not by their being closed ; in- 
stead of which, according to the pre- 
sent mode, the shuttering forms only 
so much blank surface ; consequently, 
let the design be ever so good in 
other respects, the effect is unsatis- 
factory. 

We have mentioned the points of 
resemblance between this shop and 
the one in the Quadrant; but, as 
it happens, they are also made those 
of difference, and in every respect 
materially for the worse. What 
might have been made to produce an 
air of loftiness is here converted into 
the contrary character, the design 
being broken vertically into two dis- 
tinct parts, by placing an entresol or 
attic over the principal entablature, 
which causes both divisions to look 
squat and low, and the whole to 
appear little better than a confused 
jumble of tasteless architectural 
finery, most tastelessly put together. 
We behold exactly that kind of 
architectural gibberish formerly em- 
ployed for the frontispiece of books 
before folios went out of vogue, and 
when it was the fashion to hang 
such curiously-carved signboards op- 
posite their titlepages. ‘The whole 
is Jittle better than a medley of 
crockery-like odds and ends piled up 
one upon the other, just as they 
came to hand, so that we might al- 
most fancy it was intended as the 
ideal of Boz’s “ Old Curiosity Shop.” 
We see triple pedestals, one stuck 
upon another; and then again a si- 
milar accumulation of blocks and 
consoles, in order to eke out the di- 
minutive termini-figures, and fill up 
the space between them and the en- 
tablature ; and the only kind of con- 
sistency in the design is, that it is 
equally gimerack throughout. How- 
ever, taken along with the other 
shop, it affords an instructive lesson ; 
for as that what may be 
effected by a tasteful and artist-like 
combination of the materials afforded 
by a vicious style, so may this con- 
vince us, that the merely copying 
some of its most absurd freaks and 
conceits is little else than parodying 
it, and exaggerating its deformities. 
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Whether these two examples will 
have the effect of bringing the Eliza- 
bethan style into vogue for shop- 
fronts, we pretend not to say; but 
there is another and still more im- 
portant question they suggest, viz., 
Whether the application of that style 
to such purposes will not tend to put 
those altogether out of conceit with 
it, whose admiration of it is founded 
chiefly, if not entirely, upon the 
aristocratical associations connected 
with it, and upon its being the only 
style which has hitherto been kept 
undesecrated, by not being employed 
for all sorts of purposes? A man 
who has just built himself a resi- 
dence Elizabethanised wpon a mode- 
rate scale, is not very likely, we con- 
ceive, to be put into the best of good 
humours, by passing through Regent 
Street, and there finding his own 
tame architectural fancies quite 
eclipsed, and thrown into piddling 
insignificance by the vecherehé qua- 
lity and elaborate decoration of the 
design which there meets his eye. 
Nay, if we judge by quality without 
regard to size or other circumstances, 
the shop-front just alluded to is 
vastly superior to that piece of aristo- 
cratical architecture, Holland House. 
Perhaps this remark ought to have 
been whispered in an apart; for it is 
likely to impress many respectable 
people with a much higher idea of 
our courage than of our taste: ne- 
vertheless, the compliment we so pay 
Mr. Hering is no very outrageous 
one, after all; for we honestly con- 
fess that we entertain no admiration 
whatever for the architecture of 
Holland House. 

Should the consequences above 
hinted at as probable, actually take 
place, we should not be at all sorry 
at a check being given to a style 
which, taken as we find it, is for the 
most part as intolerably barbarous, 
and uncouth, and unmeaning, as it is 
costly,— one which demands excess of 
ornament to conceal the ugliness of 
its forms, and which therefore scarcely 
admits of any medium between mag- 
nificence and paltriness. It is true, 
a union workhouse at Hendon has 
lately been erected in that style, 
which is there chiefly expressed in 
the quaint form of the gables —they 
being made the principal architectu- 
ral features. In such a subject, or- 
nament—much more richness—is 
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entirely out of the question ; so that, 
according to our view of the matter, 
it is the very worst style that could 
possibly be chosen for such purpose. 
The conclusion looks to be a very 
fair one, yet it is rather hasty : quali- 
ties which, taken absolutely, are bad 
in themselves, may, nevertheless, 
carry with them a certain propriety 
on particular occasions; what would 
offend as grotesque quaintness, un- 
couth rudeness, and meanness of 
form, where we naturally expect to 
meet with the elegancies of archi- 
tecture, may please where unpolished 
homeliness and rudeness become pro- 
prieties, and where we can excuse 
deformity for the sake of the pictu- 
resque. On which account, we con- 
sider the Elizabethan style to be very 
well adapted for such buildings as 
union workhouses and almshouses ; 
because in them its want of beauty is 
no defect, while its queerness—if we 
may be allowed that odd but ex- 
pressive term—helps to give a cer- 
tain degree of character. 

The mention of “ queerness” re- 
minds us of Whittock and his book, 
which we seem to have left in the 
lurch, but which we cannot afford 
yet to part with; for we have only 
pointed out some of its negative 
qualities —its wonderful a la Crabb 
omissions: turn we, therefore, now, 
to its scarcely less wonderful com- 
missions. 

“‘ It has always appeared to the witer 
of these brief remarks,” he says, in his 
preface, “ that the cause of the sameness 
in shop-fronts is the confined architec. 
tural education of the persons applied to 


by carpenters for designs for shop-fronts, 
and other fancy buildings.” 


True! and therefore all the more 
incumbent was it upon him to bring 
forward those very few examples, 
which are evidently of a very su- 
perior class, and one or two of them 
strikingly original in some of their 
details —in fact, exhibiting more 
study in that respect than can be de- 
tected in many buildings executed 
by those who have the reputation of 
having had something more than a 
“confined architectural education.” 
Instead, however, of so doing, he has 
thought fit to select for publication 
such designs as are for the greater 
part what any carpenter could make 
for himself, without having recourse 
to another person. Neither are they 
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free from that sameness of which he 
himself complains,—for scarcely two 
ideas are to be obtained from them 
all. To say the truth, sameness 
seems to have infected Whittock 
himself; for his stock of terms is so 
exceedingly limited, that, in his de- 
scriptions, he does little more than 
ring the changes on the epithets 
“ neat,” “elegant,” and “ beautiful.” 
Storr and Mortimer’s is “a neat and 
elegant Ionic front ;’ Jones and 
Shearman’s is “ simple, yet elegant ;” 
Turner and Clark’s is “ beautiful :” 
the “elegants,” however, have the 
day by a great majority,—that is, in 
Whittock’s opinion, because we can- 
not help thinking that some of his 
“ elegants” are very whimsical, and 
others exceedingly dowdy affairs. 
Most strongly do we protest against 
such a sample of elegance as the front 
of Maber’s “wine and spirit esta- 
blishment”— what a dainty term 
for one of the gin-palace tribe!— 
with “its splendid yet chaste enta- 
blature,”"—one, to wit, without any 
architrave—and its fluted Corinthian 
columns and gilt capitals, between 
the three arched holes in the wall 
for the doors and window. Such an 
absurd jumble of finery and mean- 
ness is in exquisitely bad and su- 
premely vulgar taste. In vain, 
therefore, does Whittock tell us, that 
“this elegant front was erected by 
Mr. Geary, an artist of celebrity, and 
shews how much can be accomplished 
by a man of taste in a contracted 
space.” That Geary is an architect of 
celebrity we do not dispute, but then 
it is of most unlucky King’s Cross 
celebrity, for which he is partly in- 
debted to Welby Pugin. Perhaps 
Whittock would have been more 
cautious in complimenting G.’s taste, 
had he read either Pugin’s book or 
the poem we have already quoted, 
and from which we now give the fol- 
lowing apropos extract :— 


“‘ And where is Taste? Go, at King’s 
Cross inquire, 

Or lift your eyes, and there its feats 
admire. 

At least well named that pile; since all 
agree 

It makes them cross enough that Cross 
to see ; 

And had our gracious George that Cross 
eer view'd, 

So cross ’t had made him, that, for spite, 
he’d sp-———d. 
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Yet where is Taste? 
seek ; 

You’ll find her there, though neither Goth 
nor Greek, 

But in such strange attire, so droll a 
dress, 

No epithet can paint it, or express 

What ’tis exactly ; ’tis so queerly stitch’d, 

That in such garb Taste looks like Taste 
bewitch’d ?” 


At Islington go 


Whittock’s criticisms may be very 
well adapted for the latitude of 
Islington, where the above-mentioned 
splendid yet chaste establishment is 
situated ; but they are, we grieve to 
say, eminently namby- pamby, meek, 
and good-natured ; and your mild, 
good-natured criticism is just good 
for nothing,—quite impotent to cor- 
rect, insipid as compliment, too dull 
to laugh with, and, in short, fit only 
to be laughed at. It is in that way 
alone it stirs our risible muscles. 
Valiant, brazen-faced Puff may di- 
vert us by its blustering impudence ; 
but your meele-mouthed, milk-and- 
water, water-gruel, civil kind of cri- 
ticism—zounds! a man had better 
be knocked down at once, for then he 
has something to complain of. 

When Whittock terms the shop 
in Blackfriars’ Road, which forms the 
subject of Plate LL, “ simple,” he is 
not very wide of the mark, since sim- 
ple enough it is in one respect, inas- 
much as it consists merely of a sur- 
face of glass, set in a kind of frame 
formed by two narrow slips of pi- 
lasters, and a deep entablature, or 
rather a deep architrave, with an 
apology for a cornice on its upper 
surface. ‘There is nothing whatever 
amounting to architectural design, 
for it is nearly altogether a piece of 
glazier’s work; neither can we dis- 
cover elegance of any sort in the 
general appearance, but rather a 
good deal of the reverse. At all 
events, one sample of such insipidity 
would haye been quite enough; ne- 
vertheless—in order, perhaps, to 
convince us how justly he com- 
plains of the “sameness in shop- 
fronts’—he exhibits in the very 
next plate what is merely a fac- 
simile of the other, the chief differ- 
ence between them being, that in the 
second of them the architrave is 
shaped like a pediment, unless we 
choose to describe the part above 
the window as a pediment resting 
immediately upon it without any 
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kind of horizontal entablature. Still, 
if we may believe Whittock, who, of, 
course, gives his opinion deliberately 
and most conscientiously, that is a 
“ beautiful shop-front.” Greatly, 
therefore, do we desiderate a sight of 
what he considers an ugly one, be- 
cause that might afford us some clue 
to his standard of beauty. And 
here, it strikes us, that he may possi- 
bly have passed over the examples 
we have charged him with omitting, 
not through carelessness or ignorance 
of their existence, but intentionally, 
because they do not come up to his 
beau idéal of elegance and taste. Yes, 
it is now accounted for; it must be 
so: accordingly, he turns out after 
all to be an exceedingly fastidious 
and hard-to-please gentleman. Sorry 
are we, therefore, to be obliged to 
add that, most unfortunately for 
ourselves, our taste differs from his, 
toto cealo, by just as many degrees as 
it is from here to the antipodes. 
Still, by the rule of de gustibus non 
est disputandum, we may be very cor- 
dial friends notwithstanding. 

Plate 14 is a design of Whit- 
tock’s own, intended to pass as 
a highly-decorated front in the 
Italian style ; yet it is, in reality, in 
precisely the same style—if style it 
can be called—as the two we have 
just noticed ; no more than a slight 
variation of them; the chief differ- 
ence between them being, that we 
here behold a tempting display of 
confectionery at the window,—a 
“splendid yet chaste” twelfth-cake 
of cut-and-come-again dimensions, 
an “elegant” sweetmeat temple, 
sundry interesting jars and glasses, 
and lots of buns and mince- pies,— 
all so temptingly set out, that our 
mouth absolutely waters at the sight. 
This certainly deserves to be called a 
very sweet design,—for it is posi- 
tively nothing less than luscious ; 
but as to there being any thing 
Italian in the design itself, that is 
“all my eye;” and we wonder that 
Whittock, who is so great a connois- 
seur in style, should tell such an 
arrant big bouncer for the nonce. 
May-be, that is merely a piece of 
waggish mystification on his part; 
for he elsewhere describes Fortnum 
and Mason’s Italian warehouse in 
Piccadilly as being in the Palladian 
style: excessively like Palladian, in- 
deed! ILowever, it does not become 
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us to contradict ; so that all we say 
is, that Palladio must have had a 
confoundedly queer taste. Yes, the 
real state of the matter now begins to 
reveal itself to us. Whittock is not 
the dull fellow we at first took him 
to be; but, on the contrary, a sly, 
bantering, satirical wag, who gravely 
quizzes the preposterous caricaturing 
of architectural styles which we are 
so frequently compelled to witness. 
Yes; we had quite mistaken our 
man; nor are we ashamed of ac- 
knowledging our blunder,—nay, our 
incomprehensible and wuncompre- 
hending stupidity. Plate 16 con- 
vinces us that it must be so, for it is 
conceived in the true spirit of that 
immortal but now utterly forgotten 
work, Humphry Gambado’s Lessons 
in the Art of Horsemanship. In that 
original —truly original — design, 
Whittock indulges his humour at 
the expense of our modern trans- 
mogrifiers and parodists of ancient 
architecture, giving us, as a clever 
reductio ad absurdum, a trim shop- 
front “in the style called Early 
English,” which he assures us would 
be “excellently adapted for a fancy 
stationer, bookseller, goldsmith, or 
watchmaker.” Droll dog! Dull- 
witted folks, who have no taste for 
humour—and there are many such, 
we are sorry to say, in the world 
— will probably ask why a shop 
in that style is more particularly 
adapted to those trades than to any 
other? Because there certainly were 
no fancy stationers, booksellers, or 
watchmakers when the style called 
Early English was in vogue. In 
those excellent “ good old times” 
there were no booksellers or pub- 
lishers in Regent Street or its neigh- 
bourhood ; in fact, we have some 
doubts whether Regent Street itself 
then existed. Some very profound 
F. R.S.’s, indeed, are of opinion that 
there must have been fancy sta- 
tioners—at all events, stationers be- 
fore the invention of paper, for the 
nrost unanswerable reason, that sta- 
tioners must have invented paper, 
and not paper invent stationers. But 
not to entangle ourselves in intricate 
questions of this kind, which might 
lead us we know not whither, and 
perhaps embroil us with the Anti- 
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quarian Society itself, we will only 
observe that Whittock’s remark is a 
sly hit at those odd, fanciful, and 
overstrained notions of architectural 
propriety and adaptation we fre- 
quently meet with. What most 
surprises us is, that he should not 
have carried his joke a little further, 
and said that such design would be 
most appropriate of all, and speak- 
ingly significant, for the shop of a 
surgeon, or of a professor of phle- 
botomy. Would that not have been 
a most capital architectural pun! 
What! does not the idea tickle your 
fancies? or are you so dull as to want 
to have it explained, and to be told 
—because the windows are shaped 
like—Jdancets! Deny it who dare, 
our Whittock is, like Falstaff, not 
only witty himself, but the cause of 
wit in other people. Besides being 
witty, Whittock is exceedingly mo- 
dest, too—a rare combination! for 
while he disclaims all pretensions to 
be considered an architect, he has 
there produced a design which the 
“ celebrated” Mr. Geary himself, and 
many others into the bargain, might 
be proud of. It is quite equal to 
some of those tasty Gothic structures 
in pasteboard which are used for 
dial-cases on mantelpieces. Nay, at 
first sight, we imagined it to be in- 
tended for something of the kind, on 
account of the clock over the door. 

We will not tax our readers’ ad- 
miration any further on behalf of 
Witty’s —we mean Whittock’s— 
original designs; but we must insist 
upon their allowing us now to bring 
forward and discuss at full length 
some of those pregnant remarks 
which he has thrown out quite “ pro- 
miscuously” in his introduction ; and 
one of which is that “the professed 
architects of the present day dare not 
step beyond the rules prescribed by 
the Greek and Roman school of 
architecture.” This text alone will, 
we foresee, afford us rather a long- 
winded discourse; but there is no 
help for it ; so, not to tantalise our 
readers, and weary out their patience 
beforehand, we now start afresh, by 
telling them, in the first place, that 
—Zounds! they are all fast asleep, 
and Whittock is the only person who 
is now awake! 
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THE MAN OF COLOUR. 


* He, who, lost to ev’ry hope of life, 
Has long with fortune held unequal strife, 
Known to no human love, no human care, 


The friendless, homeless, object of despair ! 


Tuere are few persons, probably 
none, in any clime, or of any tincture 
of skin, that are wholly satisfied, ei- 
ther with their station in society or 
their complexion ; the poorer classes 
feel the irksomeness of continual la- 
bour, and would live, ay, any how 
to escape it; the journeyman me- 
chanic thinks it hard that he cannot 
be a master ; the middle trading man 
wants his horse and chaise ; and the 
more opulent dealer sighs for a car- 
riage; while the occupiers of car- 
riages are in want of the greatest of 
all wants, namely—bhappiness: the 
fleetest of horses cannot overtake 
this want. 

The members of that sex whom all 
love, because they are all lovely, if 
they possess a skin tinged with an 
olive hue, however clear or transpa- 
rent to the eye, fine in its texture, or 
soft to the touch, should be fair to 
please its owner, and the fair would 
be fairer still. All powerful as is 
their influence over man, they would 
wish to possess greater charms: each 
would be a Helen, and have nations 
contend for her. 

The influence of a fair skin as an 
adjunct to feminine beauty is much 
overrated. Gentlemen who are ca- 
pable of appreciating all the charms 
of the sex will discover higher ob- 
jects of admiration than the tinge of 
the skin. Feminine Creoles all have 
their admirers ; but not so the males, 
as the following account of a man of 
colour seems to prove. 

It was the month of August,—a 
burning sun in its meridian splen- 
dour shone on the walls of Newgate, 
and even darted his rays on the 
flagged paved yards, with an intensity 
that rendered the area fit for a danc- 
ing-school for bears, elephants, and 
Ducrow’s horses. The heat of the 
weather, and the effluvia arising from 
the crowded state of the prison, ren- 
dered the wards as intolerably sultry 
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as the open spaces between the build- 
ing. Groups of prisoners denuded 
of clothing to their waists were seen 
recumbent under the walls where 
any portion of shade was to be ob- 
tained. 

“Worse than the Blackhole at 
Calcutta!” said one of the prisoners, 
whose deep-toned, rough voice spoke 
out determined ruffianism, continu- 
ing, with an oath, “ Too bad to lock 
us up here with black niggers! why 
the still ship stinks as if she were 
freighted with pole-cats, badgers, 
goats, and bears.” “ Or like a black 
slave-ship!” said another. ‘“ 1 won't 
stand it.” “ Nor J,” “Nor I!” re- 
iterated some dozen abandoned 
rogues, whose listlessness began to 
long for some excitement. 

Near to this group was standing a 
tall, wellthapell handsome Creole, 
with his arms folded in meditative sad- 
ness. A number of coarse gibes fol- 
lowed the above remarks. One pri- 
soner proposed that a dog-kennel 
should be placed in the corner of the 
yard, to be made sufficiently capa- 
cious for negroes to sleep in; and 
that they should be sluiced with 
water four or five times a-day, as the 
white polar bear was, and not to be 
allowed to keep company with 
Christians. 

After this, a general whispering 
took place, and some of the group 
moved off to a distance. Suddenly, 
a call was heard from several voices, 
—*“ All hands to wash the yard !” 
Immediately succeeded a scene of 
general confusion; pails were brought 
from every ward, and the pump- 
handle put into active motion. 

There is a pump in every yard in 
Newgate, with a copious supply of 
water. Notwithstanding, it is often- 
times difficult to induce untried pri- 
soners to lave the wards and yards 
sufficiently for the purpose of clean- 
liness ; when, therefore, the prisoners 
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take it into their heads to have a 
water frolic, they are seldom inter- 
fered with. On this occasion, all 
hands went freely to work, throwing 
water high up on the walls in every 
direction, as if the building were on 
fire; the Creole only stood aloof, 
and retired into the door-way. He 
had not been there many minutes 
before a man, perfectly naked to his 
waist, advanced up to him with a 
pailful of water in his hand, and 
demanded whether he heard the order, 
and whether he meant to assist. The 
Creole turned his head away, affect- 
ing not to notice the interrogator, 
who was formed about the head and 
neck like a male buffalo,—his chest 
being covered with hair, and his as- 
pect as ferocious and determined as 
that ofa tiger. The man then re- 
peated his question with, “I say, 
nigger, be - coming to take your 
spell at the pump-handle ?” but, 
not receiving any answer, threw the 
contents of the pail at him. The 
Creole was prepared for this attack ; 
lifting his boot he caused the pail, 
with its contents, to turn over on his 
opponent’s head. The ruffian rushed 
forward to revenge himself, but re- 
ceived a blow which felled him to 
the earth. This was a signal for a 
general mélée. Others having, by 
consent, charged their pails, rushed 
in, and not only drenched the Creole, 
but his antagonist, and each other, 
which led to a general battle. The 
pails were broken, and so were as 
many heads as there were staves to 
seize for offence or defence. It was 
soon what one of the prisoners de- 
nominated a royal main—each fight- 
ing against the other without know- 
ing who was for or against him. 

It was now time for the author- 
ities to interfere, as the riot assumed 
a formidable appearance. The officers, 
therefore, repaired to the scene, and 
quelled it; after which the Creole 
was summoned into the governor's 
office to undergo an examination on 
the origin of the disturbance. 

“ Well,” said an alderman remark- 
able for his advocacy of rigid prison 
discipline, “ what hand had you in 
this scene of tumult ?” 

“ All occasioned by the colour of 
my skin,” replied the Creole. “My 
father’s taste has been my curse 
through life; it has attended my 
whole career, it brought me into this 
prison, and even here it has proved 
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my evil genius. I now begin to 
doubt, while my skin remains unde- 
composed, whether I shall be allowed 
to remain quietly in my grave. Had 
I been born a perfect black, I might 
have claimed their country for my 
home, and have mixed in their so- 
ciety, uninsulted and unreproached 
with the colour of my skin. Neither 
my father nor my mother could rea- 
sonably have objected to my colour. 
Hybrid as I am, the horse drops his 
ears, and shies at me; the ass brays 
in my face; black and white people 
both turn their back on me, and 
deny me the fellowship of a rational 
being. Look! gentlemen, at my 
present condition,—wet to satura- 
tion, and bruised from head to foot, 
and all for an indiscretion of my 
father’s.” 

“T have yet to understand, my 
good sir,” said the alderman, “what 
the colour of the skin has to do with 
a man’s reception in society, or with 
his honesty ?” 

“ Honesty !” exclaimed the Creole. 
“ Who impugns my honesty ?” 

We have said that the prisoner 
was handsome and well attired; but 
he was more,—he possessed a head 
and countenance full of intellect — 
qualities that command respect even 
in Newgate. The power of man’s 
mind over man is not less than over 
the brute creation—a subject that 
may furnish much matter for specu- 
lation. However atrocious a man’s 
crime may be, if he possess an ap- 
pearance of respectability (the term 
is used in its common acceptation), a 
deference even in the regions of 
criminality is paid to him. From 
the judge that tries him down to the 
under gaoler, considerations are be- 
stowed on some few individuals that 
are denied to those who are cast in 
a rougher mould, although in moral 
turpitude less guilty. This may be 
the effect of vanity. Whatever our 
station is in life, we all wish to stand 
fair in the opinion of those who we 
think are capable of appreciating 
motives. The alderman was an ex- 
ception to this rule,—the prisoner 
being the only one he was known to 
treat with any urbanity of manner : 
on this occasion, either his curiosity 
or his suaviter in modo prevailed, 
whence the term “good sir.” The 
prisoner, unconscious of the excep- 
tion of the rule, replied,— 

“ My good sir, as a citizen of the 
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world, you must know, that where 
money is every thing, colour of the 
skin, or character, is nothing; but 
where there is no money, colour of 
the skin gives a bad character, which 
wars most fatally against a man’s 
interest. But for that I might have 
yossessed as‘fair a character, and 
oom been as wealthy, as you. As it 

I have been hunted like Cain; 
no, not like him either; his crime 
was the result of mere jealousy — 
kind of family quarrel. Besides, 
when he was sentenced to leave his 
country, he found no society to scoff 
and hunt him down, as I have been ; 
and therefore there is no analogy in 
our cases.” 

The alderman cut this rhapsody 
short, by inquiring of what crime 
the prisoner was accused. Being in- 
formed it was that of murder, he 
retreated several paces, ejaculating 
inwardly, “ A murderer! a mur- 
derer !” 

“ Only yet accused of the crime,” 
interposed the ordinary. “ Let us in 
charity wait for the decision of the 
jury. 

“The jury,” exclaimed the ac- 
cused, “ will not—cannot be made 
to comprehend, that it is all owing 
to my father and the schoolmaster !” 

“Hush! hush! speak not ill of 
your parents,” said the ordinary. 
“Remember the fifth command- 
ment.” 

“Ah! I see,” rejoined the pri- 
soner, “you are a professional ad- 
viser; it is your calling; but it is 
easier to teach a hundred persons 
what is good to be done than to 
be one of the hundred to follow 
that good yourself. If your fa- 
ther had compounded with your 
mother, as mine did, to give me 
this hateful colour, you would not 
talk of the fifth commandment. On 
what principle of justice am I bound 
to honour those who set a curse upon 
me from -~ moment I entered the 
world? I suppose, sir, you consider 
it your duty to support any exist- 
ing law, however unjust —ev. en that 
of the Romans, which gave parents 
absolute control over the liberty and 
lives of their children. But know, 
sir, if my father were alive, and pre- 
sent, I would throttle him, as all 
such fathers deserve !” 

“Come, come!” said the sheriff, 
who had just arrived, “we cannot 
hear this language. Take the pri- 
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soner into the interior, and, if it be 
practicable, let him be separated 
from the others.” Then, turning to 
the ordinary, as the Creole was re- 
moved, added, “There must be 
something extraordinary in this man’s 
history. Perhaps you may be ena- 
bled during your visits to draw it 
from him; he does not appear to be 
given to taciturnity.” 

It turned out otherwise : the pri- 
soner, from this time to his trial (a 
period of twenty days), retired within 
himself, and preserved a silence that 
reluctantly relaxed to utter the mo- 
nosyllables “ yes” and “no.” 

His day of trial arrived, and he 
was found guilty, on the clearest 
evidence, of murder ; it having been 
proved that he had stabbed his land- 
lord, who had threatened to turn 
him out of the house, in a quarrel 
that had its origin in arrears for 
rent. 

It is wonderful in what a variet 
of ways the near prospect of ‘death 
operates on the mind. It not only 
acts diversely on different individuals, 
but on the same persons, at different 
times; its terrors with the doomed 
alternating from the deepest despair 
to the most lively views of it in a few 
hours ; and, what is still more extra- 
ordinary, previously ascertained cou- 
rage, or pusillanimity of character, or, 
rather, hardihood and temerity,affords 
no guide to the inquirer as to the 
causes of these phenomena of the 
human mind. In this case, as soon 
as the doomed man was assured of 
his fate, his demeanour underwent a 
total revolution, becoming apparently 
buoyant in spirits and joyous in 
manner. 

He had scarcely reached the cell- 
yard ere the ordinary stood before 
him. On seeing that gentleman, the 
prisoner went up to him with a rapid 
and light step, at the same time 
moving his hand towards the re- 
verend chaplain’s mouth, in a manner 
to impose silence. 

* I know, sir,” said he, “ all about 
it. Not here to hold out hopes; if 
you were, I would not say one word ; 
but you are come to commiserate, 
and to pour in your balm of Gilead. 
You are a patcher up of wounds, 
—promising a cure hereafter. You 
also come to rehearse for the public 
performance, lest the principal actor 
should break down in his part, and 
cause thesupernumerariesto be hissed 
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off the stage. Never fear for me, I 
am as well versed in the tragedy de- 
partment as any performer you have 
had on your boards. Come, sir! 
you need not carry about that cast- 
iron gravity of countenance up and 
down the prison. I don’t want any 
acting to my part. Well kicked as 
the poor fellows generally are by the 
world before they come under your 
ministration, I think you ought to 
treat these matters differently, and 
meet your men with a congratulatory 
smile on your countenance, giving 
them joy at the prospect of their 
emancipation from the ills of this 
life. Poor bedevilled wretches ! 
judging from my own experience, I 
imagine most of them have been 
pretty severely handled before they 
are turned over to you for advice.” 

“TI entreat of you to cease this 
flippant conduct,” said the chaplain, 
evidently annoyed by the Creole’s 
altered manner and_talkativeness, 
“and demean yourself with some- 
thing like manhood.” 

* Manhood!” reiterated the male- 
factor ; “ your notions of manly con- 
duct are necessarily as different from 
mine as our fates have been differ- 
ently cast. Your course of life has 
been as a gentle stream ; the sudden 
transition, therefore, from life to 
death would be a shock to your 
nerves. I, sir, have been so tossed 
on the sea of troubles, that my life 
has been a series of shocks, and now 
covet nothing so much as a perma- 
nent place of rest; death hath no 
horrors for me. I have invited him 
to my bed, and indeed have slept 
with him, never expecting again to 
wake to the consciousness of misery.” 

‘Do not talk in this vague 
manner,” said the chaplain, shocked 
at the malefactor’s volubility on 
such a subject. “ Nothing that you 
can utter will deceive me. The se- 
crets of these cells inform us that 
men cannot meet death either with 
cheerfulness or indifference. I have 
seen superstition, enthusiasm, and 
despair (which last I believe to be 
your condition), give unnatural cou- 
rage to some men, when facing the 
grisly King of Terrors with apparent 
boldness; but if the working of the 
heart had been laid bare, the outward 
bravado would have been exposed, 
by the throbbing of the bosom with 
feelings 1 need not attempt to de- 
scribe. All who are doomed writhe 
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in agony on the rack of mental tor- 
ture; and it is my imperative duty 
to inform you, that those who do not 
arm themselves with the resources 
found in the Scriptures, and seek for 
forgiveness and consolation in the 
merits of the Redeemer, will inevita- 
bly labour under that torture till 
perception yields to apathy, when 
they move to their fate like men in 
a dream.” 

“Fear me not,” replied the Creole ; 
“knowing J must die, I will en- 
counter darkness as a bride, and hug 
her to my arms !” 

“You must, if that be true,” re- 
torted the minister, “ be in a very un- 
healthy state of feeling. Life, un- 
less there be insensibility or delirium, 
is always clung to with tenac ity ; it 
is a fearful thing to be carried from 
one state of existence to another, 
in either a state of insensibility or 
madness; but in your present state 
of mind, I fear you will rush into 
your Maker's presence, not only } _ 
tifyi inggour whole courses of life, but 
the horrible act for which you are 
doomed to die.” 

“ No, no!” answered the doomed 
man; “ I am aware that 


* Not all that heralds rake from coffin’d 
clay, 

Nor florid praise, nor honied lies of 
rhyme, 

Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a 
crime.’ 


But where, as in my case, there are 

causes for the act, if it be not justi- 

fied, it may be extenuated. You 

will surely not deny but that I have 

been peculiarly tried. The poet 

says :— 

‘ In the wide world, the fondest and the 
best 

Are the’ most tried, most troubled, and 
distressed.’ 

It is some consolation for me to 

know, that I have done all I could 

to remove myself out of evil; but 

hitherto | have possessed a charmed 

life, which, over and over again, | 

have tried to dispel. 

‘ My destiny has so involved about me 
Her spider's web, that I can only flutter 
Like the poor fly, but break it not.’ 


I have not only shot myself, stabbed 
myself, drowned myself, and poisoned 
myself, but have tried ail other 
means to bestow this body to the 
worms. From these attempts, you 


may know that I and Death have 
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been on intimate terms, and that I 
stand in no need of your assistance to 
meet him again.” 

‘The more you say,” interrupted 
the ordinary, “ the more am I con- 
vinced that you do stand in need of 
the best assistance, and much pre- 
paration for the awful change 
which ——” 

“ Not so many interruptions,” re- 
plied the Creole, “ or our conversa- 
tion is at an end. You have seen me 
silent; I shall now be loquacious, 
and give you my history: and if you 
must play the scholiast, let your notes 
be appended to the work after my 
last part is finished. I fear not the 
censoriousness of the world, which is 
the common lot of man, whether he 
makes his exit on a bed or on the 
scaffold. He must be ignorant, in- 
deed, who expects toescapeit. Princes, 
in this particular, are not privileged. 
Men rail at them in their anticham- 
bers; and their very servants sit in 
judgment on them. But for my his- 
tory; and then judge of my treat- 
ment. 

“ When I task my earliest recol- 
lections, I have before me land- 
seapes rich with the luxuriance of 
nature; a well-built house, with black 
men and women moving in and about 
the premises; some being followed 
by white men, with cart-whips, the 
smack of which still reverberates in 
my ear. I also remember a white 
man that I was taught to call papa; 
but have no recollection of using the 
term mamma. 

“ About eight years of age, I was 
sent on board a ship with six other 
boys (Creoles, like myself’), sons of 
planters on the island. Very soon 
afterwards I found myself separated 
from the companions of my voyage, 
and occupying a low form in an 
English school, about fifty miles from 
London. It was at this school I was 
first made sensible of my inferiority 
in colour. Surrounded by fifty boys, 

I was drenched with water and chris- 
tened Mungo, the slave of the school ; 
and it was Mungo here, Mungo there, 
and Mungo every where. My school- 
master was no protection to me; on 
the contrary, his brutality exceeds all 
belief. T cannot account for his con- 
duet, except that I was unprotected 
and a hybrid. Whenever I have 
communed with myself, and sub- 
mitted my heart to self-examination, 


[always thought that God endowed 
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me with humane feelings, which my 
schoolmaster, instead of cultivating, 
rooted up and destroyed. Whatever 
society has to charge me with lies at 
his door. Under his tyranny, and in 
his house, the fiend of revenge en- 
tered my breast, and embittered every 
day of my subsequent existence. And 
I feel that the only recompense I can 
now render society is to explain how 
the devil entered my breast ; hoping 
that you, sir, will publish the same, 
as a beacon to parents not to founder 
the hearts of their own children on 
the same rock. My schoolmaster’s 
treatment was so cruel, that I could 
not but frequently wish him dead, 
and first prayed for the event to hap- 
pen. Very soon after these thoughts 
possessed my mind, | never laid down 
to rest that I did not dream of shoot- 
ing him. Ialf awake with a sense 
of injuries, and half asleep from 
weariness of thinking of them, in a 
short time instruments of destruction 
floated before my eyes and invited 
my grasp. Subsequently, my night’s 
dreams represented the tyrant dead 
and bleeding at my feet. Then 
awaking with the horror of the scene 
my imagination had drawn, I spent 
the remainder of the night in pa- 
roxysms of cold shivering, clammi- 
ness of skin, and fearfulness of heart. 

As the cruel flagellations of my 
master were almost daily adminis- 
tered, so did these dreams continually 
haunt my nocturnal hours of rest ; 
the effect of which on my subsequent 
life has been that, whenever I have 
been thwarted in my views or disap- 
pointed in my expectations, I have 
always been revisited by these dreams. 
When any person crossed my path, 
or withheld their concurrence to the 
gratification of my wishes, I longed 
for a cannon to blow them to atoms. 
My schoolmaster’s conduct was such, 
that he rendered me hateful to my- 
self. Te made frequent allusions to 
my mixed blood ; and thus gave en- 
couragement to the boys for their 
daily insults. 

“ Injuries, 1 have always thought, 
may be atoned for; but insults ad- 
mit of no compensation. ‘They de- 
grade the mind ; forcing it to recover 
its level by revenge. 

“ That was the chord on which 
my unfortunate landlord struck : he 
knew not my sensitiveness on that 
point. He called mea mongrel fellow. 
The accursed knife lay in the way, 
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and I avenged the insult too fatally. 
But you know all about that offence, 
from the evidence you heard in court. 
My only surprise is that, prone as one 
half of society is to insult the other, 
that so small a portion of vengeance 
is exacted by the insulted. As I grew 
older, and every day became more 
sensible of the effect the tint of skin 
my mother gave was likely to have 
on my destiny, I grew more and more 
pugnacious, that, imitating the Roman 
tyrant, I wished all the white fathers 
had but one neck, that I might de- 
stroy them at a blow. 

*“ At other times, when I reflected 
on the acquisitions of the white over 
the black population of the world, I 
longed to realise the Scythian fable, 
and kill the foremost men in every 
department of knowledge, and possess 
myself of their intellectual inherit- 
ances. This turn of mind arose from 
an early impression I received at 
school, that my colour was a badge 
of degradation. 

“ All reasoning beings desire hap- 
piness. Oh, how I struggled for it! 
and that, too, with the certain know- 
ledge that it was unattainable in a 


white population with my colour of 


skin. And yet, sir, you ask me to 
honour my parents. 

“ The young soul is full of capa- 
bilities, over which my teacher pour- 
ed streams of the — of bitterness ; 
instead of drawing out the faculties 
of reason, he poisoned them. The 
pedagogue saw me unprotected, even 
by my father’s agent, who thought 
he did his duty by remitting the 
money for my board and tuition. 

“The schoolmaster, I verily believe, 
imitated the conduct of those whose 
agent you are, sir. Not daring to 
carry out the full vengeance of his 
ire on all offenders, he selected the 
unprotected on whom to inflict pu- 
nishment, as examples to others ; 
thus making one suffer, not so much 
for his own faults as those of others. 

“ Nine years did I spend at the 
slaughter-house (as I cannot but de- 
signate my school) of the human 
mind. But this will not, perhaps, 
justify my subsequent acts. Still, 
whatever the world may say, my 
teacher must in another place be 
answerable for all I have done. 1 
am aware that it is easier to suppress 
the first desire, than to satisfy all that 
follow it. But God will consider my 
tender age, and the treatment I re- 
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ceived during a period of non-moral 
responsibility.” 

“ Non-moral responsibility !” ex- 
claimed the ordinary. 

“ Well, well,” impatiently replied 
the Creole, “ we won't discuss that 
question now. I know I spent nine 
— fraught with provocations for 
natred and revenge; during which 
period, such were my sufferings, that 
twice, while yet a boy, I attempted 
suicide. 

“ At sixteen years of age, after 
every letter I had written to my 
father remained unanswered, I took 
the resolution of running away from 
the tyrant’s establishment. 

“In effecting this, I had many dif- 
ficulties to overcome. I slept in a 
room that was one of a range in a 
kind of gallery, the door of which 
was every night locked. At one pe- 
riod, despairing of escape, my food 
became loathsome to me. I could 
not eat; and I prayed fervently for 
death to come to my relief. One 
night I stole from my bed, and hung 
myself with a curtain-line from a 
staple in the ceiling; but the line 
broke, and the noise I made in the 
fall awoke my fellow-scholars. After 
this I was accused of playing a trick 
to injure the school, and, if possible, 
treated with more severity than 
before. 

“ At length, tired of my existence, 
in the middle of the night I threw 
myself from the room, three stories 
high. But my cup of bitterness was 
not yet full. Two loads of newly 
made hay, which the evening before 
had been drawn too late for stacking, 
were standing beneath the window. 
Falling between these, which were 
close together, I slipped safely to the 
ground. Iwas shook a little; but it 
roused me, and at once banished every 
desire for death. 

“ It has been well remarked, that 
happiness is only to be found in 
energy. Attenuated in frame as | 
was, the leap restored me to the 
world. On the instant I became re- 
solute ; my nerves were braced ; and 
I determined on the spot never to 
enter the house of the tyrant any 
more. If he had brought “the whole 
household out against me, I should 
at that moment have resisted them, 
and, dying, have fought for my 
liberty. 

“ Recollecting a sort of daft person 
named Dickey Blinkinsop, a half idiot 
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and a half cunning young man, such, 
singular as it is, as is found in nearly 
every Village in England, I hastened 
to his residence. Dickey had been 
sometimes employed by the boys of 
the school to go on errands and make 
purchases. He had, I thought, always 
cast a look of pitying kindness on me. 
Having awoke him up and made him 
my confidant, he put on a look of 
cunning delight ; then seated himself 
on a three-legged stool, and remain- 
ed in silent cogitation for full a quar- 
ter of an hour ; then suddenly rising, 
said, ‘ Deary me, only think! Well, 
come along with me!’ 

“ He then led me through a num- 
ber of fields, across the country, into 
a highroad, which we reached as the 
morning dawned, and sat down on a 
bank. All this time he uttered not 
a word, until a broad-wheeled wagon 
appeared in sight, when he ran on 
towards it, crying out, ‘That be Joey! 
that be Joey, sure enough!’ When 


the wagon came up to where I was 
standing, the driver, stopping his 
horses, placed a ladder at the open- 
ing behind, and beckoned me to 
ascend, which I did, as daft Dickey 
shook me by the hand, saying, ‘You 


may now bury yourself alive, and no- 
body be the wiser.’ I followed his 
advice, and covering myself with 
straw, fell into a sound sleep. 

“Up to this moment it had not 
occurred to me that I was without 
one penny in my pocket, nor had a 
change of linen. ‘The sudden return 
of my appetite when I awoke brought 
on the former reflection ; but it soon 
appeared that my friend Dickey had 
arranged with the wagoner for my 
subsistence on the road to London, 
where [ arrived on the following 
morning. I knew the direction of 
my father’s agent, and it was my 
intention to go there. The wagon 
put me down at the foot of Holborn 
Hill, where I stood for some time 
waiting, as I thought, for the mob to 
goon. While thus waiting, a man 
of my own complexion of skin ad- 
dressed me, and inquired if I had lost 
- way. Itold him I had run from 
school, and wanted to go to my fa- 
ther’s agent, Mr. L-—, in Mark Lane. 
Instead of taking me there, he told 
me that Mr. L would send me 
back to school ; and that he knew my 
father, to whom he would write in 
Jamaica ; and that, in the interim, I 
should find an asylum at his house. 
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It would be tedious to detail all my 
knowledge and acquaintance with 
this man. Suffice it to say he was a 
swindler, who represented himself as 
having just arrived in England with 
a large property, laying his contri- 
butions on tradesmen wherever he 
could. Using me as an auxiliary, he 
kept me for a time in good style; 
nor did I awake from my unsophis- 
tication, until I found myself by his 
side arraigned before a magistrate. 
My tale was simply told. After 
which my father’s agent was sent for, 
and he undertook to send me by the 
first vessel to Jamaica. 

“In the ship which conveyed me 
back to the land of my birth was a 
family, with whom was a young lady 
of my own age. It was natural [ 
should be polite and attentive to her ; 
but my attention was by no means 
marked. This was, however, the 
cause of a new insult. The captain 
one morning, calling me aside, posi- 
tively laid me under an interdiction 
not to enter the cabin again, as the 
father of the young lady could not 
think of subjecting his daughter to 
form an acquaintance with a mulatto. 
This circumstance was not sufficiently 
mortifying, but was followed up by 
the captain finding himself (in his 
own justification) under the necessity 
of explaining to me the rules of so- 
ciety (in reference to colour) in the 
West Indian islands. 

“When the captain had concluded, 
I cursed the land that had given me 
birth ; and having wished it to be 
the eternal abode of wo, resolved to 
escape my destiny at one single bound, 
and the next moment was in the sea. 

“* Rash young man,’ said the fa- 
ther of the young lady, as I was un- 
consciously brought on the deck, 
through the exertions of some of the 
crew, who had on the instant cut 
away a boat, in which they had 
picked me up, ‘ to dare to rush into 
the presence of the Deity. 

“* A lecture from a West Indian 
planter!’ IT exclaimed. ‘ You too are, 
perhaps, the father of mulattoes.’ 

“ As a storm was evidently ap- 
proaching, I was conveyed below. 
But what was the roaring of the 
winds or the foaming of the waves 
to the storm that was within my 
breast! That night the vessel was 
considered in danger; but I heeded 
it not. I arose frantically from my 
place of rest : the thought of revenge 
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had risen in my breast, and the reso- 
lution strong in my heart. I seized a 
rusty knife, and was making my way 
to the cabin, when the closed hatches 
presented a barrier that I could not 
pass. I then drew the knife wildly 
across my throat—pointed it to my 
breast ; but my arms dropped motion- 
less. 

* Do you not, sir, see how, at thirty 
years of age, my brows with these 
agonies are corrugated ! ? No wonder, 


for my soul has ever been barren of 


hope in this world. I was from the 
first sunk to the lowest, and could 
sink no lower. 

“ What, then, could be expected 
from one thus circumstanced in life ? 
In an agitated state of mind I landed 
and hastened to my father’s estate. 
He had been buried one month, and 
the estate was in the hands of a 
mortgagee. The possessor received 
me sitting in an enormous armchair. 
He was dressed in discoloured and 
much maculated nankeen trousers ; 
stockings, from their appearance, that 
had never been polluted by soap and 
water ; shoes, with corn or bunion- 
holes cut in them. A greasy roque- 
laure invested his lank fi gure, as if 
hung ona pole. On his head was a 
straw hat, with a brim flapping on 
the shoulders, but looped in front, to 
prevent its forming a screen for the 
eyes. As soon as [ was introduced to 
him, he rose, a apparently 1 in pain, and 
hobbled up and down the room, con- 
torting his countenance, as if writhing 
under excruciating agony. It seemed 
as if, notwithstanding the large por- 
tion of acid infused into his looks, 
he thought himself too mild for ef- 
fe ctually insulting me, and, like the 
lion, had risen in pain to lash him- 
self into a sufficient state of irritation 
for the interview. I mentioned my 
father’s name. 

“* Your father,’ replied the bear, 
in a sort of growl, ‘ was an incom- 
prehensible antithesis. He appeared 
to be an honest man, but was—I will 
not say what. He was, however, | 
may say, summer and winter con- 
fusedly run into one,—affectionate 
and violently tyrannical in rapid suc- 
cession. At times the summer clouds 
could not be more calm, moving in 
one equable motion ; then all at once 
like a tossed vapour on the mountain- 
top. At no time, for a quarter of an 
hour, could he be depended on.’ 

“] had no reason to respect the 
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memory of my father, but nature is 
strong even in a bastard breed ; and, 
growing impatient, I at once an- 
nounced myself as his son, and ex- 
pressed a wish to have an explicit 
answer as to whether he had left any 
resources for my maintenance. 

“* Son!’ he exclaimed, in a pa- 
roxysm of contempt; ‘son of a 
negress !—the island is infested with 
such sons—mulattoes overrun us. 
Leave the house instantly ; I recog- 
nise no such people.’ 

“For once I was subdued, and 
obeyed. Still I lingered on the spot 
of my birth. I took a survey of the 
boiling-house, curing-house, and dis- 
tillery, all commodiously arranged 
under one roof. The building looked 
like a steeple, with a clock ; +A 
conveyed a magnificent idea of 
importance. The shaddoc, the aan 
the pawpaw, and the tamarind, were 
teeming with refreshing fruit, with- 
out the aid of culture. Weeds there 
were intermingled with gay and choice 
flowering shrubs, that rebuked the 
indolence of those in possession. A 
number of winged rubies, emeralds, 
and sapphires, brilliant gems of ani- 
mated nature, darted past in every 
direction with imperceptible swift- 
ness— I mean humming-birds : they 
flew rapidly from flower to flower, as 
if desirous of exhibiting their incom- 
parable lustre in contrast with the 
various dyes of blossoming vegeta- 
tion. 

As I with heavy steps returned 
down the vista of trees that led from 
the house, I heard the voices of 
negroes on the other side of the 
plantation, and heard the buchra’s 
accursed whip sounding in my ears. 
I paused to ask myself what I was. 
The answer was at hand,—A mongrel 
between a white brute and a black 
slave ; and, like my brethren in co- 
lour, was nearly becoming dependent 
for charity on the latter for subsist- 
ence, when I sunk in despair to the 
earth. Few persons, indeed, on the 
island, would institute a comparison 
on the respectability of the two 
classes, most of the Creoles being 
wretched beyond compare to the 
negro slaves. 

“ The agony of my feeling threw 
me into a “stupor ; I know not how 
long [laid as an outcast on the ground. 
On my return to consciousness, a fe- 
male figure was by my side. She 
spoke accents of kindness, and in- 
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quired ‘ If 1 were unwell? Iler mien 
and voice penetrated my soul. Her 
words were those of comfort. It ap- 
peared as if a divine messenger had 
been sent to bid me live. From her 
I saw the first kind looks ever be- 
stowed on me, and heard the first 
magical music of commiserating tones 
froma female voice. The effect was 


c 
4 The benignity of her counte- 


nance, and the melody of her accents, 
gre fresh, even now, in my memory. 
The ecstasy of my feelings for a time 
deprived me of utterance, which she 
mistook for indisposition, and re- 
doubled her attention. Taking me 
by the arm, she led me to a hut, 
where, finding no refreshments, she 
desired a black slaye to lead me to 
her father’s house, which was on the 
plantation adjoining that of my late 
father’s. But I shall tire your 
patience, if 1 dilate on these gleams 
of brightness in my career ; the oases 
in my desert have been but rare, and 
{| may be pardoned in speaking of 
this. 

“J had just taken some refresh- 
ment, as the father of my kind fair 
one entered the house. The mo- 
ment he saw me, he inquired in the 
roughest manner, ‘ What brought 
me there!’ His daughter would have 
spoken, but he reproved her ; and, in 
a peremptory manner, ordered me to 
quit the house, muttering audibly, 
‘ Creole vagabonds; beggars, that 
encumber the land! At length, as 
[ lingered to take a farewell look of 
my benefactress, he literally thrust 
me from the door. My soul had 
received a new impulse, and better 
feelings prevailed, or I should at that 
moment have stabbed him. 

“ Deprived of my right and in- 
heritance, even denied the honour 
due to a man, I was not master of 
myself for many hours after this 
treatment. I wended my way, at 
length, back to Kingston in com- 
parative composure, by thinking only 
of that lovely being whom | thought 
suited for a palace, rather than be 
in the habitation of such men as stood 
between me and my father’s house. 

‘I love her, I said to myself, 
‘as woman should be loved —fairly, 
and solely, and constantly,’ and then 
was calm as a glassy lake. Again 


{ exclaimed, ‘ [ am a wretched, pro- 
scribed animal ; a reptile is not more 
abhorred !’ and then all those feelings 
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which had inundated my soul at 
school rushed like a torrent on me, 
and tore me with desire for ven- 
geance. 

“ At Kingston I was made sensible 
that my fortune was entirely foun- 
dered ; for an attorney to whom J 
applied assured me that the estate, 
since my father had mortgaged it, 
had so fallen in value in consequence 
of the emancipation question, and 
other causcs, that the mortgagee 
would lose a considerable sum of 
money. 

“ Wretched, and in too much de- 
spair to seek a plank on which to 
float, I fell into the company of other 
outcasts like myself, of which there 
were upwards of two millions in the 
island, although scarcely half that 
number of black slaves. Life in the 
West Indies I found, like opium, had 
its pleasures and its pains. With those 
who could afford it, porter and turtle 
were its luxuries, perspiration and 
mosquitoes the drawbacks. But how 
shall I picture to you the society ? 
There were the blacks, sullenly and 
discontentedly moaning the loss of 
their distant home, relations, and 
friends; many parentless, with no 
association of affection to bind them 
to the spot. A numerous Creolised 
body, who, though removed one de- 
gree from the physical characteristic 
of the African, and had an adyance- 
ment of intellectual improvement, 
yet were sunk in consciousness of 
being one hundred degrees in esti- 
mation beneath those who possess 
the power of giving a tone to the 
custom of society, and regulating the 
rights of black, brown, and white, 
in it. 

“ All the component parts were 
repugnancy to each other; no links 
in society to cause the grades of rank 
to glide into each other without sen- 
sible vibration. 

“ Oh, sir! my heart sickens at the 
thoughts of what the Creoles suffer 
in that island; many of them feel 
the influence of malignant stars, and 
wage with Fortune an eternal war. 

“ If the glorious character and 
flourishing state of a country be esti- 
mated hy the feeding and clothing 
of its poor, and their orderly and 
virtuous conduct, Jamaica must be 
placed in the lowest scale. A more 
pitiable body of men than the Creoles 
do not exist on the face of the whole 
globe. With them immorality or 
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sin is not as it is in England a trade, 
but is accidental; they are wedged 
in, as it were, and inched in a cleft ; 
stick, and cannot choose but suffer.” 

“ But,” said the ordinary, inter- 
jectionally, “ most of the Creoles, 
having respectable fathers, have had, 
like yourself, a tolerable education, 
and therefore cannot be ignorant of 
their moral duties.” 

“ T would not,” replied the Creole, 
“ discourage the diffusion of what is 
denominated education ; as it operates, 
however, it makes the mind more 
susceptible of good and bad impres- 
sions, if well directed, to good practi- 
cal results; but if the poor of either 
sex be sent out without a guide, the 
struggle would more effect the edu- 
cated than the uncultivated. This, 
sir, you must know by your own 
experience, notwithstanding all the 
balderdash that has been uttered 
about ignorance being the cause of 
crime.* If a man be degraded by 
society, as I have been, justly or 
unjustly, education, by increasing 
his sensitiveness, so far from assisting 
him, will only make him more de- 
sperate and reckless; besides, if m 
father had left me to grovel hema 
the world in the ignorance of my 
mother, I should have been no prize 
to the London swindler, who first 
entrapped me on my flight from 
school. On the other hand, great 
men daily spring up in society with- 
out the aid of education. 

“ T remember Whitaker says that 
Charlemagne was never taught to 
write, or Alfred to read; the latter 
continued unable to read until he 
was thirty-eight years of age, and 
the former to write all the days of 
his life. 

««* And what is truth or knowledge, but 
a kind 

Of wantonness, and luxury o’ the mind ; 

A greediness, and gluttony o’ the brain, 

That longs to eat forbidden fruit again ; 

And grows more desp’rate, like the worst 
diseases, 

Upon the nobler part (the mind) it 
seizes.’ 

* You see, sir,” continued the 
Creole, “ you only draw me into dis- 
quisitions by your observations. If I 
am to finish my history, pray let me 
do so in my own oracular manner. 
By the way, men who advance 


* Chief-Justice Best once said to the Grand Jury at Bridgewater, that he knew 
for a fact, that the proportion of literate to illiterate culprits, was as sixty to forty. 
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opinions drawn from experience, are 
nme oracular; while book-men 
doubt every thing they write on, 
and call it modesty. But I have 
already detained you, sir, too long in 
Jamaica, where [ staid until my 
poverty compelled me to accept an 
offer to work my way back to Eng- 
land in a merchant's vessel, in the 
hope of obtaining some means of 
living through my father’s agent, to 
whom I wrote after my arrival in 
Liverpool, stating my reduced con- 
dition. This man, who had made 
thousands by my father, replied that 
he was glad I had found an honest 
employment as a sailor, and desired 
me not to trouble him any more; 
adding, that I must be aware my 
complexion rendered it very equivo- 
cal as to my having any right to 
claim the relationship mentioned in 
my letter. Again all my dreams of 
vengeance rushed on my mind, and 
disturbed my sleep ; instruments, de- 
structive to human life, were always 
before me, tempting me to action and 
revenge. As | was now older than 
when the impressions seized my 
mind under the cruelty of the peda- 
gogue, so did they remain longer 
with me; and had I had the means 
of reaching London, I believe | 
should have taken ample vengeance 
for the insult offered me by the hard- 
hearted, mercenary wretch, in ques- 
tion. 

“ In Liverpool I made every pos- 
sible effort to employ my talent and 
industry, but was spurned from house 
to house with the remark that many 
of the natives of the place were out 
of employment, whom it would be 
their duty to think of first. As | 
received the same answer so fre- 
quently, I began to consider the cause 
of it. How did they all know at first 
sight that I was not a native of the 
town? ‘The question was soon an- 
swered: the colour of my skin again 
explained this. 

“ Well, sir, I at length, after in- 
credible suffering and privation, ob- 
tained a situation as waiter at an 
hotel. Isoon, through the flexibility 
of nature, began to be reconciled to 
this way of life, and might have 
remained there until this hour, had 
not a guest one day took the master 
on one side and denounced me as 
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being the same individual who had, 
three months previously, been tried 
at Lancaster on a charge of felony. 
Asseverations of innocence and re- 
monstrance on my part were in vain, 


my colour was adduced as a proof of 


identity. ‘ Besides,’ said my employer, 
‘if it were not so, it has often been 
remarked that it was strange I should 
engage a Creole for a waiter, when 
there were so many white men want- 
ing situations.’ 

“ By the 3 Ins. 89. there was an 
ancient law, that if a Christian mar- 
ried with a Jew, it was deemed felony ; 
and the parties so offending were 
burnt alive. This enactment con- 
tributed to keep up the distinctive- 
ness of the Jews as a people. Had 
a similar law been enforced in the 
West Indian colonies, to preserve 
the line of demarcation, in respect to 
the birth of children of a mixed 
breed among people of opposite 
colours, how much misery should ] 
have been spared. Hunted from 
Liverpool, I now bent my steps to- 
wards London, walking the whole 
distance, with an Irish family, sleep- 
ing in barns, to husband what little 
rash I possessed until I reached the 
metropolis. 

“ The history of my life in Lon- 
don would occupy too much of your 
time, as it would be merely to give 
the history of some thousands who 
rise every morning without know- 
ing how they are to subsist from 
hour to hour; and yet would, if the 
opportunity offered, prefer labour to 
a vagabondising life. My Irish 
friends, poor as they were, assisted 
me much until | first found employ- 
ment at an advertising shoe-shop ; 
travelling with a cart round the en- 
virons of London, at a salary of one 
pound per week. I next hawked 
publications, then cigars, afterwards 
ink; in fine, I went through all the 
hawking department, excepting those 
of the common costermonger. At 
length I became puffer at a mock 
auction, afterwards waited at a 
gaming - table, and subsequently 
groom-porter at another establish- 
ment of the same nature. Then | 
attended races and fairs with the 
keeper of an E. O. table; and, lastly, 
was engaged in vending smuggled 
goods, when the catastrophe happened 
that brought me here to finish my 
troubled career of life. 
VOL. XXIII. NO. CXXXY, 
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“J have passed over all my in- 
termediate sufferings from privations 
and risks of dying from starvation. 
That I should not have many friends 
in these employments will not sur- 
prise one of your knowledge of man- 
kind, especially as my irascibility, 
arising out of the many insults I 
receiv red, was the cause of my changes 
of employment; every dispute and 
petty — brought on me the 
reproach of my odious colour ; until 
the last insult ended, sir, as you too 
well know. Now have [ nothing to 
complain of, and have I not justified 
myself? Dying, I shall curse my 
schoolmaster, who first lighted up 
the torch of revenge in my breast, 
and sent me forth into the world 
boiling over with ultra-bilious hu- 
mours.” 

“J have heard you,” said the 
chaplain, “ with more patience than 
[thought myself master of ; and must 
say that, however you may have 
suffered, most of it appears to have 
been brought upon yourself by not 
controlling your passions. With re- 
gard to your having justified yourself, 
even to me, I at once inform you 
that you have not uttered a sentence 
tending to that end. How, there- 
fore, can I hold you out a hope of 
your doing so to your Maker; more 
especially as the animus manifested 
in your own account proves that the 
demon of rancour and revenge still 
dwells within? I have so far ex- 
ercised my patience in the hope that 
you would, in the end, make a clean 
breast, as far as confession and sor- 
row for the past are concerned. The 
knell of death sounds in the ear, and 
you know you must die. That sen- 
sible and warm motion must become 
a kneaded clod; the soul will then 
take wing to answer for the deeds 
done in the flesh. Come! it is of no 
use to enshroud yourself in vitupera- 
tion, stupor, or forgetfulness; in a 
very short time you ‘will be pulseless, 
passionless, cold! Your course ap- 
pears to have been like a comet — 
uncertain, burning, rapid, eccentric ; 
but it is not even now too late to 
call reason to your aid, and avail 
yourself of the merits ofa redeeming 
Saviour. First, I entreat you to cast 
away every recollection of wrongs 
inflicted on you, whether imaginary 
or real. ‘Think only of your own 


evil acts; and for these, in a humble 
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and broken spirit, ask for forgiveness 
every moment of your remaining 
existence. Let not your heart longer 
swell with rebellious feeling, for it 
must soon cease to beat!” 

“ My heart has long been scathed 
in spirit, why should it not then in 
form? The accounts you will give 
of the soul and its division from the 
body —I mean the change from ani- 
mated to stony insensibility, mixed 
up with other indefinite notions of 
the great mystery — can only leave 
me where I am now, in uncertainty. 
You have no data on which to re- 
pose, any more than I have.” 

“ Tf,” retorted the minister, “ that 
be conceded to you, I presume you 
will admit that the want of data 
renders the change one of uncertainty ; 
and, as the Maker of man has im- 
planted in the human breast aspira- 
tions and hopes in a future existence, 
together with the gift of reason, 
through which we may infer that 
these attributes were not given with- 
out a purpose. Taking, then, even 

our own view of the question—that 
1s, its uncertainty; will it not be 
prudent to guard against the un- 
certainty, and adopt the wiser course 
of preparation for hidden events? 
But with your education and reading, 
you cannot be ignorant of the doc- 
trines of revealed religion, in which 
you are assured of another state of 
existence both for good and evil- 
doers, and it also declares that a 
repentant sinner may enter the king- 
dom of heaven. Let me be candid 
with you,” continued the minister, 
in a frank manner and familiar tone 
of voice; “I know you are only 
playing a part which may deceive 
yourself, but not me. I have seen 
death met variously ; from calm pre- 
paration and confidence of unshrink- 
ing innocence to the frantic imper- 
tinence of materialism. I grant you 
that, for wise purposes, it has not 
been the will of the Creator to ex- 
plain the manner of a future exist- 
ence, but that does not make a future 
existence less uncertain.” 

The minister having fixed the 
attention of the malefactor, extend- 
ed his observation to some length, 
strengthening his tone of reason as 
he proceeded. The guilty man ap- 
peared agitated when the words, 
* The angel of death is near,” reached 
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his ear. He started, and exclaimed, 
“T can bear to see the dark wing 
of Azrael stoop for the purpose of 
taking my dismembered spirit from 
its earthly dwelling, I know that the 
pangs of death are not painful, and 
am satisfied that the sense is most in 
apprehension. As I have said be- 
fore, though I have passed over their 
details, I have been more than once 
in the arms of Death, and have lived 
again only to revile those who re- 
suscitated me.” 

“ Is your intellect so obtuse,” re- 
plied the minister, “ as not to com- 
prehend that I have not said a word 
regarding the pangs of death, phy- 
sically considered? The sufferings 
of death, whether of long or short 
duration, are of little importance 
compared to the welfare of the soul. 
It is that for which I am concerned ; 
and it is that I would aid you in 
saving even at this, the eleventh 
hour. But your time for retire- 
ment has arrived,” added the chap- 
lain, as he beheld the turnkey enter 
the yard to lock up the condemned 
in their cells for the night. 

A word in season sometimes effects 
more than years of disputation ; the 
following morning, the doomed man 
met the minister with a perturbed 
step and downcast eye. 

“ How have you slept ?” said the 
latter. 

“ Not at all. Dreams, dreams!” 
replied the former. 

“I hope not dreams of revenge 
and vengeance on those you deem 
your enemies ?” said the chaplain. 

“ No, no!” was the answer; “I 
could not have believed any thing 
could have so shaken me !” 

“ You now find,” replied the minis- 
ter, “that to rush on death in a 
paroxysm of despair or desperation, 
requires not half so much courage or 
exercise of real manhood, as to look 
it calmly in the face.” 

“ ‘True, sir, true!” hastily and im- 
patiently exclaimed the now more 
than half repentant sinner. 

The assiduous and benevolent 
ordinary had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that this impulsive and rash 
offender ultimately left the world in 
such an altered frame of mind, as to 
afford a hope that he might meet with 
pardon for his sins. 
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RUSTIC CONTROVERSIES. 
No. IV. 
THE SPIRITUAL FOLK. 


Tue ancient mantle of superstitious 
belief which once covered this whole 
island is now—so philosophers write 
— fairly removed, and the gross 
darkness of the people is become 
light. Yet this is not exactly the 
fact ; a portion of it still hangs, like a 
retiring cloud after the coming of the 
sun, over remote and lonesome glens, 
pastoral hills, and inland nooks, where 
the creed of the father is the creed of 
the son, and the belief of the mother 
the belief of the daughter. Under 
a corner of this many-coloured mantle 
of superstition I was born and bred. 
I heard strange tales and wild legends 
inmy youth, sufficient to furnish forth 
a whole “ Scottish Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments” for the lovers of 
the marvellous. I seldom, indeed, 


had supper without having some of 
this superstitious sauce served up to 
it; I rarely went to bed without 
being driven under the blankets by 
a ghost or a goblin-story ; and I sel- 


dom had a dream without a wraith 
or a spectre. The morning light, 
indeed, dispelled these mists from my 
mind, and prepared me for walking 
—not without fear—in haunted spots, 
and other suspicious places ; but the 
fears which fled with the sun returned 
with the stars, and the cloud of night 
found me again under the influence 
of those shadowy beings whom Burns, 
himself a believer, calls “ ‘The Spirit- 
ual Folk.” 

Had I been born in a city such as 
London, my fears would have been 
limited to hues influences natural to 
the place—to the dread of the spirits 
of usurers hovering about ’Change, 
and the forms of unbaptised bairns, 
two span long, which oppress the 
fancies of those who live near the 
fragrance of Fleet Ditch or the 
verdant banks of the Thames; but 
a man, country-born, has the whole 
range of glen and mountain belief 
upon his imagination at once. It is 
true that some of those shapes be- 
longing to the old faith have, like 
the saints of the Romish calendar, 
fallen to leeward, and are supposed 
either to be silenced for ever Ike the 
Greek oracles, or to have emigrated 


to countries where imagination still 
rules supreme; and it is also true 
that even in the most primitive dis- 
tricts of our isle, superstitious belief 
experiences many modifications. [| 
could not in my own valley fail to 
observe, that while many received 
and related for undoubted truths the 
old and regular ghost-tales of the 
district, they shook their heads when 
some new legend came into the mar- 
ket; and not only yielded reluctant 
credence to its details, but sometimes 
sought to cripple its popularity by 
explanations, which brought it within 
the limits of a natural occurrence. 
Others admitted that such things as 
ghosts might have been in the land 
in the days of the Stuarts, when be- 
liefs of all complexions were current; 
but they added, that the act of Pro- 
testant succession had been a hard 
blow and a strong discouragement to 
the spirits of our isle; nor were peo- 
ple wanting who declared, that no 
such thing as a substantial, satis- 
factory ghost had appeared since the 
rebellion of 1745. Nor can I con- 
ceal that the leading lights of the 
valley seemed to countenance the 
belief that the reign of the Spiritual 
Folk had received a shock in that 
year of misery and blood, from which 
it had never recovered. Yet amid 
this wavering state of popular belief, 
numbers still maintained, pure and 
unshaken, the ancient faith in spirit- 
ual influences—nay, resented all ex- 
pressions of doubt or disbelief as a 
heresy which deserved both pity 
and anger. This state of popular 
opinion was favourable for specula- 
tion and inquiry; nor did it fail 
to produce those Rustic Contro- 
versies, of which I regard myself as 
the only genuine and graphic re- 
corder. 

Some of these bickerings will not 
soon pass from my memory. One 
summer’s evening, when the sun was 
fairly down and the folding star up, 
I had looked at the flocks and faulds 
of amoorland farm, and was saunter- 
ing homewards, cheered by the con- 
cluding songs of the birds, and the 
music of the streams descending from 
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the uplands, and pausing now and 
then to look at star succeeding star 
which brightened in the sky, or at 
hare succeeding hare which came 
forth from the bracken to taste the 
herbs which were now beginning to 
glisten with dew. ‘The beauty of the 
scene had so far overcome all super- 
stitious influence within me, that I 
forgot not only that a hare crossing 
my path was unsonsie, but that a 
man, either by accident or urged by 
despair, had hanged himself over the 
ledging of a narrow bridge which 
connected the banks of a brook just 
as it emerged from the brown heather 
into the regions of grass and clover. 
The bridge, in the centre of which a 
hare was seated, threw a cloud at 
once over the starry sky, and added 
those terrors to the landseape which 
come at the call of fear. While I 
stood gazing at this bridge of dread, 
and imagining I saw a phantom with 
a rope round its neck flitting around 
it, a voice which, though low, made 
me start, said, “* Ye see something— 
ye see something! Ay, mony a ane, 
and myself amang them, have seen 
something here !” 

This was spoken by Rachel 
Hutcheon, a little, decrepit, old wo- 
man, who lived the sole tenant of a 
shattered and almost roofless tower, 
which, visible before me, hung over 
this upland stream. Rachel seemed 
much of a spectre herself: one leg 
was lame, and one arm was withered ; 
her eyes, very small and half hid 
under her brows, were of a glass- 
green glimmer; while her voice, at 
all times of small volume, was re- 
duced by a cold to a sort of hoarse 
chirp. 

“ T have been,” she said, “ to the 
woo’-lands for this half stane of 
halselock woo’ ; and, as I have trysted 
some of my cummers to come to the 
Tower at e’en to help me to tease it 
and card it, I am e’en breathless wi’ 
my hurry to be hame. But I am glad, 
lad, to meet wi’ a kenned face at this 
boglie bit; for the spirit canna get 
rest, but maun flit, it is like, round 
the spot where the flesh suffered, 
till its term of years are expired.” 

I took the burden from Rachel's 
shoulders, and said, “I'll carry it 
hame for ye, if ye will tell me how 
the man came to die here, and why 
his spirit haunts this place.” 

wt can tell ye that as we gang 
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alang,” replied she: “ and, oh, but 
ye do well no to name his name! 
{ dinna ken that | ever named him 
mysel’; and I mind weel the horror 
with which, when a lassie, I looked 
at the stains of his blood on the 
ledging of the bridge. Naebody ever 
saw it that didna say, ‘ That's a 
witness to the poor Highlandman’s 
blood.’” 

* What Highlandman, and what 
blood ?” I said. 

“ D'ye think I’m to stand under 
the moon and the stars, and maybe 
within earshot of the foul spirit we 
ken of, and claver about unlaid 
ghosts and apparitions ?” exclaimed 
Rachel. “Na, na! I maun have 
higgit waas about me, and a roof 
owre my head, before I can talk of 
sic awful matters. And see,—as I'm 
to answer for’t,—if there’s no a light 
in my ain chamber! Our cummers 
maun be there ,; sae come yere ways 
ben, and ye'll, maybe, hear some 
cracks about auld warld beliefs, 
which ye can hear naewhere else, 
that I wot of, save at Nickie Haron’s, 
and that’s in the Water of Milk, and 
seven lang miles off.” 

Without more words, she entered 
the old tower, and I followed. A 
fire, though it was the middle of 
summer, burnt brightly in the 
chimney ; additional light streamed 
from a rustic candlebra, which, with 
its base on the floor and a cruse of 
oil on the top of the stalk, rose table 
high, and afforded light to spin 
by; while around it sat flotching on 
the ground three of the antique 
crones of the district, all notable in 
the land for their experience in 
ghosts, wraiths, apparitions, spectres, 
and death-lights. Old Rachel said 
not a word, but deposited her wool 
on the table, signed for one of her 
visitors to spread it to the fire ; and, 
motioning me to a seat, went to a 
little cupboard, and taking out a 
small stone jar and pouring out a 
glass of clear liquor, bade me drink, 
saying to her visitors, “ Poor chield, 
he has need on’t after the sight he 
has seen !” 

“ Sight! sirs, Gude be near us!” 
exclaimed all the three crones at 
once. 

“ I thought that the days of sights 
were gane,” said one, “ since that 
godly man, Boston, laid the ghost 
of the wicked Laird of Lagg.” 
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“* And I thought,” said a second, 
“ that the spirit of Sandie Tod, that 
brake his neck at the Howlet Linn, 
when he tried to take poor Donald 
Grant for only doing what his betters 
bade him in the time of the High- 
land Rade, had lang since ceased to 
haunt the place.” 

“ And I’m sure that the white 
lady that wants the head,” said a 
third, “ has nae been seen on the 
Gowan Meadow since poor Lady 
Lilias died, wha used to rin daft about 
the land, and that’s the feck of fifty 
years since. And he canna hae seen 
the ghost of Maggie Forsythe, for it 
only haunts the lands of the Lowries 
of Todstane, and that’s sax Scots miles 
from this.” 

“ But what's to hinder him,” said 
Rachel, sitting down and spreading 
out some wool on her lap, scarcely 
less white than snow, and beginning 
to turn and tease it,—‘* but what's to 
hinder him, poor lad, to have seen 
the ghost of that blood-spiller whom 
the wrath of the Lord visited a mile 
east from this little tower, and hanged 
him over the ledging of the bridge 
with the self-same cord with which 
he bound the hands of the two High- 
landmen, and sent them back to 
bloody Carlisle to have their hearts 
cut out of their bosoms afore the 
life was out of their bodies. Oh! 
mony a moan of his unhappy ghost 
have I heard come down the glen 
when a storm was brewing among 
the hills ; and mony time have I seen 
a waff of his spirit when the moon 
gleamed on the troubled water !” 

“Hout, lass!” said one of the 
dames; “drap thae wild tales, and 
let us prepare this woo’, which I pro- 
test is as fine as silk, for the spinning- 
wheel. Are we to be told at this 
time of day that spilt blood calls for 
vengeance, and seldom calls in vain ? 
If it was nae right to hang an in- 
nocent Highlandman — 1 wish their 
kilts were a thumb-breadth langer— 
it was as far wrang to woo a sweet 
lass and then slay her to hinder her 
shame to grow manifest: but he 

was punished, and she was av enged ! 
Rachel, woman, this pickle woo’ has 
grown on a tup, it’s as coarse as 
rashes !” 

“ Throw it aside then, Kate, wo- 
man, and tell us wha was punished, 
and wha was avenged,” said Rachel. 

“Ye a’ kent Jess Maclaucherie, 
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of Hurley Rig ?” said Kate, breaking 
into her story at once. ‘“ A bonnier 
lass never put a snood on her brow, 
a kinder heart never lap aneath 
linen. But, alas! she wadna bide 
at hame, but away to the fremit, for 
her step-mither stack sair to her 
heart. The last time I saw her was 
in the hiring market, wi’ a sprig of 
holly in her band, and sweet and 
bonnie she looked. Weel, ye see, 
Jess, poor thing, hired in a douce 
family on the other side of Clouden 
Water; and into the same house, 
and at the same time, Geordie Ritchie 
was hired for ploughman. A gude- 
looking lad, but come of a bad kind 
—a hawk of an uncannie nest, as the 
heather-bleeter said to the howlet 
when he was swallowing her.” 

“Of a bad kind, indeed!” said 
Rachel. “ His mither— but it is 
needless to say what sic a limmer 
was. Gang on wi’ yere tale.” 

“ Tale!” said Kate, “ there's little 
of a tale in’t: but I shall tell ye the 
part that I played in’t, and then ye 
may judge. Ye may pass over the 
first year of poor Jess’s serving, and 
suppose that Geordie and her were 
meikle in other’s company — owre 
meikle, as mony doubted ; for first 
there raise a sough that she had tint 
a’ right to wear the snood, and then 
there came a sound that she was tint 
hersel’. How she was tint naebody 
could say, though mony a ane could 
guess. He that kent best what had 
become of her keepit a calm sough, 
but was seen to smile to himself when 
they searched the Dead Man’s Plump 
for her, and the Whaup Mire. Now, 
cummers, I maun acknowledge my 
own weakness; I was among those 
who, for a time, believed that Jess 
would cast up again, and appear 
in her ain colours, for she was a 
wee thing curious and carried 
—she had that frae her mither, 
and was of a high, proud nature— 
she had that frae her father; and 
Geordie Ritchie, to gie the deil his 
due, was a good-looking lad and 
weel-spoken; and who could hae 
trowed evil at his hand? It was 
some year or sue after this, and the 
sough of the thing had ceased, that 
{ was returning from a visit to Gir- 
harrow, far up the Clouden; and as 
the cloud of night began to descend 
when I had a gude sax miles to gang, 
1 was glad to hear the rattle of a cart 
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behind me. Up it came, and wha 
should be driving it but Geordie 
himsel’. ‘ Katie,’ said he—for he aye 
ca’d me Katie—*‘ will ye hae a ride ?” 
And he stopt the horse as he spoke, 
and I lap in, and on we drave ; and 
mony a laugh we had till we came to 
the first field of Dalwhat Farm. But 
I should have told ye that Geordie 
was at this time ploughman on the 
farm of Stibblecraft, twa mile farther 
down the water. Weel, ye see, when 


we came to this field—the name of 


it was Crooket-rig then ; it is called 
Murder-croft now—the moon was 
about to rise ; and some of her lustre 
coming before her made all clear and 
bright. The corn on the field shew- 
ed green and lang—I mind the scene 
weel. Just at the auld tree that leans 
out of the hedge, and where the body 
was lang afterwards found, the horse 
began to shake and edge off the road, 
and Geordie began to tremble and 
creep closer to me than I cared for : 
I bore the marks of the grip he gave 
my arm for a year and a day. Then 
he gied sic a look to me, that I was 
sure he saw something. I looked up 
the road, and I looked down the road ; 
but I needna hae looked sae far; for 
there—lI think I see her now—cam 
the very form of Jessie herself, sail- 
ing aboon the lang green corn, all in 
white, save some black grips round 
her neck, which ye may mind was 
baith white and lang; and flitting 
ance—twice—thrice, round the cart, 
down she sat on the very seat-broad 
between Geordie and me ! 

“*God help me!’ I exclaimed ; 
‘ what’s this ?” 

“* Hoot ! quo’ he, and his voice 
faltered, ‘ it’s but a blink o’ the moon ; 
I see this often.’ 

“* You shall never see’t in my 
company more,’ I cried, and lap down; 
and as | lap I thought I saw the spi- 
rit —for spirit, nae doubt it was— 
sink away in the corn. It had come 
to shew where the murdered body was 
hid. [have often thought on’t since.” 

“ Indeed, Kate, ye had reason to 
think on’t,” said Rachel; “ but I fear 
ye dinna think rightly. The spirit 
came, less to point out the spot where 
the frail body was buried, than to 
warn you to eschew destruction. I 
kent Geordie Ritchie weel, but I never 
reckoned him handsome ; nor was I 
ever so near him as to judge whether 
his tongue was persuasive or no.” 
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“ Ah, cummer!” quoth Kate, rising 
and stretching herself, to shew that 
she was straight and tall in com- 
parison with Rachel—*“ ah, cum- 
mer,” said she, meekly, “ ye forget 
that this was lang syne, and hap- 
pened after your left shoulder met 
wi’ the accident, tousling amang the 
peastrae wi’ Johnnie Johnstone of 
Trailflat. I never required a spirit 
to tell me how to take care of 
myself.” 

“ T doubt if it was a right spirit, 
after a’,” said Jenny Davison, a crone 
who had not yet spoken ; “ for what 
good came of it? The body was nae 
found till the worms had left nought 
but banes; and ye a’ ken that the 
murderer escaped. Nae doubt he 
was punished after a sort, for he 
never had rest night nor day after- 
wards, for her appearance was ever 
before him ; and when the day of the 
year came round on which the deed 
was done, he left his house and lodged 
with his horses in the stable ; and ye 
may judge in what condition he was 
himself, when his poor horses, when 
light dawned, stood in a foam of sweat, 
and trembled for hours.” 

“IT wish ye wad tease the woman's 
wool,” said Marion Welsh, the oldest 
of the four, and none were young. 
“ What signifies sic sights as these ? 
they wad nae scare a bairn at the 
breast. Ghosts are dwindled down, 
indeed, when ye canna decide between 
a spirit and a glimpse of moonshine. 
I could tell ye sic a tale of a ghost 
—ane that I both heard and saw— 
as wad make ye wish the very stanes 
of this floor wad gape and swallow 
ye, till the awsome spirit which my 
words will raise to your apprehen- 
sions is passed and gone.” 

“ Oh! Marion, woman, let us hear 
the tale,” said all her three companions 
in a breath, moving their clog seats 
closer together, and looking anxious- 
ly around ; while Marion herself, who 
sat crouching and listless before, 
raised her body erect now, and peer- 
ed around with her gummy eyes, in 
which a sudden light seemed to 
awaken. At the first syllable which 
she uttered we all started, as if an 
adder had hissed. 

“Ye maun ken, cummers,” said 
Marion, “ that I was not always old, 
with a halt in my left foot, and 
scarcely a tooth in my head; for, 
in truth, I was once young, with roses 


? 
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on my cheeks, and feet as light as 
those of a kid; and, instead of this 
confirmed cough, my laugh made the 
woods ring again. Neither did I al- 


ways live in a cabin, through the roof 


of which the rains come as through a 
sieve ; nor was I hunted once, as I 
have been of late, for a witch; nor 
did misleard lads threaten to score 
me aboon the brow,—for I lived in 
a grand house, and served a grand 
lady, and wha but me in the “land. 
Now it happened that our lady had 
a daughter some sixteen years old or 
so, fair-haired, and tall and blooming, 
with a sweet voice and a kind heart. 
She was a marvel rather than a mere 
beauty. Nor were there lads want- 
ing to tell her of her charms. But 
she seemed to listen to nane, but 
wandered among the woods pulling 
bloody-fingers, and hearkening the 
song of the birds; or sauntered along 
the sea-shore, reading books of ro- 
mance, or listening the far-off swing 
of the swelling tide. Sometimes she 
didna hear the sound of the dinner- 
bell ; and her mother, when she failed 
to come at the summons, would say, 
* That lassie will craze herself with 
romances, or with staring at the 
rising moon streaming through among 
the trees.’ This seems a tale of poesie 
instead of a story of ghosts; but the 
period of darkness is approaching — 
weel may I remember it!” She 
passed her hand over her brow, and 
mused for a moment or s0, 
weighing in her mind the circum- 
stances of her story; and then con- 
tinued it— 

“ Now ye see, cummers, our young 
lady had a brother some six years 
older than herself, who found out 
another cause for her saunterings 
than a love of the wild wood or the 
wilder sea. One day, it is said—for 
though the end was bloody, there is 
still something undisclosed between 
the dead-door and the lang day— 
one day it is said that her brother, 
marvelling what could detain the 
young lady after the dinner-bell had 
rung, hurried out in quest of her, 
and took the way to an arbour in 
the midst of the wood, which, over- 
looking the mansion, screened it from 
the winter blast. The first thing he 
came to was a horse, saddled and 
bridled, but the rider was away ; and 
the next thing he saw was a handsome 
young man coming out of the bower. 
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High words and harsh ones passed be- 
tween them, it was believed ; but when 
our young laird entered the bower, the 
bird, if there had been ane, as nae 
doubt there was, had ta’en wing and 
was awa’. ‘The next time ye are 
found in these woods, ye will need 
help to horseback,’ said her brother, 
and hurried home; but the young 
lady was already at ‘the dinner- table, 
and wha sae calm and composed as 
she! Her brother looked at her with 
a questioning eye; but she quailed 
not. ‘I saw a gled in the wood, 
father, he said, ‘come to pluck up 
our motherless chicken. I'll have a 
shot at him, should he come back.’ 
A slight flush passed over that lady’s 
brow as her brother said this; but 
no more was said. We observed that 
for a week her saunterings were dis- 
continued ; and all looked calm, 
though the tempest was at hand.” 

The three listeners looked to each 
other; they seemed disappointed ; 
they appeared to feel that something 
important in the narrative was omit- 
ted; and they resolved to have an 
explanation. 

* Marion,” said Rachel, with a 
voice so thin and sharp, that it seem- 
ed to cut into all who heard it, “ ye 
forbear to name her name; and ye 
forbear to say that ye were the per- 
son who, for reasons of your own, 
for which ye have yet to answer, 
betrayed the secret of the young lady 
of Ernespie to her brother. Make a 
clean breast, woman, and dinna con- 
tinue a deceiver to the last.” 

“ Woman,” said the other, “ what 
I have done I have, as ye say, yet to 
answer for at a brighter tribunal than 
that of Rachel Hutcheon ; and as ye 
have named the young lady’s resi- 
dence, I may go on with my tale, 
for there are nae secrets to conceal. 
Weel, ye see, I have said that all 
looked calm,—the birds sang, the 
bushes bloomed, the tide swelled or 
returned as it was wont in Ernespie 
Bay ; and nought happened to mark 
the time by save the departure of the 
young laird on a visit to Blackwood, 
on the Nith, which was to be for 
three days. On the second day of 
his departure, our young lady—I saw 
her busk herself at the glass mair 
carefully than usual— renewed her 
customary saunterings in the wood ; 
and the rope of the dinner-bell was 
in the butler’s hand to call to table, 
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when a sharp shot, and then a shrill 
scream, made us all start and run. 
We had not to run far. Ina bend 
of the avenue we saw a startled horse, 
with the bridle among its feet, and a 
young man lying dead on the ground, 
with our young lady weeping over 
him; while overhead the thin blue 
smoke of the shot that killed him 
was still in the air. We saw no one 
who could have shot the shot. The 
woods were searched, and so were the 
caves ; but no one, nor trace of one, 
was to be found. The young laird 
came home next day, and seemed 
more astonished than any of us. 
The dead—I ought to call it mur- 
dered — body was buried decently in 
the kirky ard; though some averred 
that he had ‘put down himself, and 
ought to be buried within tide-mark. 

“ Frae this time forward the ave- 
nue where that deed was done was 
said to be haunted. Some said they 
saw ae thing, some said they saw an- 
other. As for me, | saw naething ; 
for L never ventured to go the road 
after nightfall. But 1 might as well 
have faced the spirit soon as syne ; 
for 1 had to face it at last, and when 
| least expected it. It happened 
some forty years after this deed, 
and after the old laird was gone, the 
young laird drowned, and the young 
lady herself had run demented, that 
I behoved to go to the mill to see 
three mellers of meal ground; for 
millers are kittle hands, ye ken, and 
1 could trust nane of our glaiket 
lasses. Now the mill is three miles 
of rough road from Ernespie House. 
The miller, 1 have aye thought sin 
syne, remembered the deed which had 
token place on that very day forty 

ars, which the work of the mill 
ian out of my head, and wished to 
put me in the way of the ghost. But, 
however that might be, it was on the 
stroke of twelve when I came to the 
end of the avenue where the deed 
was done. All at once it flashed on 
me like lightning that this was the 
night the spectre was to be seen. So 
I clomb into the cart, lay down with 
my face to the meal-sacks, and bid- 
ding the poor horse —it was a brown 
ane, with a white forefoot, crop- 
luggit, wi’ a star between the een ; 
and we called it Tod Lowrie, for it 
was a slee beast, but chiefly because 
we got it frae John Todd of Lowrie 


Hole, a douce man; I kenned his 
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mother when I was a lassie—a weel- 
favoured woman ; she got an ill name 
wi an uncle of mine; but this was 
before she was married, for after- 
wards a doucer woman than Penney 
Halberson never put a foot in a black- 
leather shoe. So, as 1 was saying, [ 
lay down on my face, bade the horse 
gang on, closed mine eyes, and pray- 
ed till the sweat poured off me. All 
at once the horse stood stane-still, and 
snuffed, and snorted, and backed, and 
backed, and shuddered, till the whole 
cart shook. ‘This lasted for a mi- 
nute and mair. At length thinks I 
‘ Through God’s grace, (‘ll look up ; 
I didna kill the man; I neither load- 
ed the pistol, nor yet fired it; and, 
what’s mair to the purpose, a spirit 
is but a shadow at the worst, and 
what care 1? and up I got. But, 
oh, cummers, what a sight met my 
een! ‘There he sat, his very sel’, 


just as he looked when I saw him 


lying dead, and our young lady weep- 
ing owre him. There he sat, on a 
horse that reached frae side to side 
of the avenue, as black as a thunder- 
cloud wi’ lightning for een. I sank 
down, an’ maun have fainted ; for I 
remember nae mair till the horse 
and cart stopped in Ernespie Close, 
and I and the horse were hale and 
weel. What the spirit of the man 
eould get by scaring me I canna tell ; 
but I have told ye a tale of a ghost, 
and the like I’m sure ye never 
heard.” 

“ A story of a ghost, call ye it? 
said Jenny Davison. “A tale of a 


” 


black horse, wi’ a man on the back of 


it, and a frightened fule looking on! 
I could tell ye tales sic as that for a 
year and a day, and neither sweat 
nor pray about them. It was the 
act and part ye had yersel’ in the 
Ernespie tragedy, as we call it, that 
filled yer mind wi’ fear, and yer een 
with this spectre of the fancy; and I 
think ye were rightly served.” 

“Ye have a right bauld tongue, 
cummer,” said Marion, “ to tax me 
wi guilt in the matter, or to say that 
my een deceived me. I think I ken 
a horse frae a haystack a’ days in 
the year. But tell yer ain story, for 
I see ye are brimfu’ o’ ane; and 
then, if it exceeds mine in the horri- 
ble and awfu’, I'll say sae at once, 
and hae done wi't. But ye will ob- 
serve that my spirit came to be a 


sign aud a warning to workers of 
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iniquity, and no to stand like a 
statue of stane, to glower and do 
naething.” 

“I wot well,” said Jenny, clearing 
her voice by a short cough, “ that 
the tale which I have to tell has a 
meaning as grand as any ghost-story 


can have; neither did the spirit of 


which 1 am about to speak appear to 
a silly taupie of a quean, but to a 
douce elder of the kirk, wha would 
turn it to devout and spiritual uses. 
[ maun speak of myself first, how- 
sever. Ise warran ye a ken the 
Kirk-gate of Dranfriesch,—a bonnie 
street, and a wide, wi’ a madhouse on 
the tae side, and a kirk-yard at the 
tother; and if ye ken the place, ye 
maun ken Tanner's Lane, where I 
was born, and where James Mac- 
neish dwelt,—deacon of the weavers 
was he, and, as I said, an elder of the 
kirk beside, and a man godly, and 
weel-to-do in the world. Now, ye 
see, 1 began wi’ mysel’, and right I 
should; for as | gade out ae new- 
year’s morning — the year afore the 
bloody Forty -five—the first thing | 
saw was a grey horse, wi’ its halter 

and it was a hair one—trampling 
amang its feet, gaun smelling, like 
a messen dog, frae door to door, 
secking its master. Weel, lL looked 
at the creature, and bonny, and 
sleek, and weel-to-live it was: and it 
snuffed, as I said, first at ae door, 
and syne at anither, and when it 
came to the door of Gibbie Marshal, 
—ye have a’ heard of Gibbie, he was 
jalousied to hae tinker’s blood in 





him—the horse stood still, and 
neighed thrice,—called, as Deacon 


Macneish interpreted it, on its master ; 
but its master could nae hear by that 
time, for he was robbed, and mur- 
dered, and buried under the hearth- 
stane, by the hands of Gibbie and his 
wife —the warst of the twa.” 
‘ Heard ye ever sic a leesome-like 
tale as this ?” exclaimed Marion. 
‘A horse find out murder! But 
gang on, woman, and let us hear 
shen ye can make out on't. This 
Deacon Macneish was but a skleg of 
a bodie wi’ the tongue, and keepit, 
moreover, an elwand that was a 
thumb-breadth scant of measure. 
But gang on.” 
It would be 


weel for you, 
Marion,” 


exclaimed Jenny, in visible 
wrath, “ifat the great day of account 
ye would stand in as honest shanks 
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as douce Deacon Maeneish: hows- 
ever, ye shall not mar my tale. Now, 


ye maun know that this grey horse 
was kenned to belong to Davie 
Geddes, the packman, wha made his 
wealth on the English side,—no 
very honestly, as I have heard said ; 
but then it was amang the English, 
and could nae be reckoned a sin; it 
was but ‘ tit for tat,’ as Deacon Mac- 
neish said, and he doubted na was 
pardonable in a better world than 
this. Now, as Davie, when he came 
to the town—and that was ance a- 
year — took up his abode wi’ Gibbie, 
naebody, when they saw his horse 
running masterless, and no speerings 
of the rider, doubted but that he 
was made awa’ wi. But when Gibbie 
built a sloop, and biggit a new house, 
and thrave like a brekan, that made 
assurance sure that his hand did the 
deed. Lut his new house was burnt 
to the ground by lightning—for 
‘Murder Ha’, as folk called it— was 
nae to stand; and his new sloop sunk 
in the Solway when there was na a 
breath of wind on the sea.” 

“ No to stop you,” Jenny, said 
Marion ; “ naebody would inhabit 
his house; and as it was ill built, a 
high wind blew it down; and his 
sloop—they called her the Bonnie 
Nancie — took fire off Barnhourie 
Bank, and a’ the water in the Solway 
could na save her. But gang on wi 
yere tale, and dinna mind me.” 

* Weel, cummers, I was na far 
wrang, after a’, in my story ; but, as 
| was going i say, this foul murder 
was long i in coming out ; and Deacon 
Macneish himself tauld me he was 
about to doubt the words of Holy 
Writ on God's revenge for murder, 
when a rap came to his door, and he 
was summoned to attend Gibbie’s 
house, ‘to pray for ane that needed it 
much :’'—these were the very words 
of the message,—1 mind them weel. 
When he got to the bedside, he 
said he never saw sic a sight, and 
he had seen many death-beds: there 
lay Gilbert, his een starting frae his 


head, and glow'ring as if he saw 
some horrid thing,—throwing his 


hands about like ane warding off an 
enemy, and his arms were just going, 
as Deacon Macneish said, like yarn- 
windle wings!” 

‘He has lain three days and 
three nights as dumb as that hearth- 
stane,’ said his wife; ‘and now he 
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will speak when naebody wants 
him! Let him die, if he will die, 
and make na mair fash about it.’ 

“¢ Die!’ exclaimed Gilbert ; ‘ and 
am I to die, and face my Maker wi’ 
that on my mind? I wonder the 
very hearthstane ‘neath which we 
buried him disnae start up and let him 
rise to tell how we welcomed him 
to our house, then cut his throat, 
and robbed him of the gowd that 
he loved sae weel.’ 

* * Oh, dinna mind him, deacon,’ 
said his wife; ‘he’s raving—he’s 
raving!’ and she tried to clap her 
hand on his mouth. 

“*Raving!’ said he, with a choking 
voice. ‘ Oh, that I were but raving! 
Will ye tell me, woman, that ye 
didna haud him down till I did the 
deed? What's that ? what’s that ? 
and as he said this he started up; 
‘it’s some one at the door! I heard 
a step—but it’s bolted,—nane can 
comein! Qh, dinna let Tippler lick 
his blood!’ The sinner sank down, 
and died, before a prayer could be 
put up for him.” 

“ There’s nae doubt that ye have 
tauld a tale of murder, cummer,” 
said all the three crones in a breath ; 


“ but ye can scarcely call it a tale of 


a ghost.” 

“ There’s a gude time coming,” 
said Jenny, composing her face to 
a tragic expression. “ Ye shall hear. 
Weel, on his way home, Deacon Mac- 
neish came to our house, and raised- 
like he looked. At first, he would 
searce take a seat; but at last he 
was prevailed on. 

“ * Gudewife,” said he to my 
mother, ‘Ill no be the waur of a 
drap of stupify. Wise was the 
tongue that gave whisky that name ; 
and if it could wash out of my memory 
what I saw in this house lang syne, 
and heard in Gilbert Marshal's “this 
night, it deserves to be worshipped 
as a saint.’ 

“* Gude guide us, deacon!’ said 
my mother ; ‘ what words are these ? 
Ye have nae need of drink, I doubt.’ 

“*Tam come from a bloody sin- 
ner’s death-bed!’ said he; 
ye will take picks and shovels to- 
morrow, ye may find the bones of a 
murdered man under Gibbie Mar- 
shal’s hearthstane !’ 

“ * Tiere, take the whisky,’ said 
my mother ; ‘ for I doubt na ye have 
need of it: if ye helped him to make a 


‘and if 
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clean breast.’ The deacon composed 
himself for a minute’s space, and 
said,— 

“*T told ye I had seen something 
in this house; but I never till now 
tauld any one what I saw. New- 
year’s night was twenty years ago, 
—your husband was living then ; and 
you, I may say’t, had a bloom on 
yere cheek which is no gane yet; 
and ye baith loved to see folk merry : 
and what dwelling in a’ the Kirk-gate 
was sae joyous as yours at Paste and 
Yule, and other set times? Now, it 
happened on new-year’s night 
twelvemonth after the foul murder 
of David Geddes, that something —I 
kenna what it was—put it into my 
head to make a het pint, and at twelve 
o'clock step my ways to your house, 
and be yere first-foot. So I made 
the drink—twa Scotch pints and mair 
—in my best china bowl, and awa’ I 
went wi't reeking atween my hands. 
The night was clear and calm; the 
three stars whilk we call the Elwand 
were right above the mid-steeple, 
and as I had to pass Gibbie’s door, 
where the lamps are thin, I was 
walking slowly and warily, lest I 
should make a stumble and spill 
the browst. Just as I passed his 
door, the mid-steeple clock had 
warned for midnight, and I thought 
I heard like the sough of somebody 
at my back; I looked round, but 
saw nothing: and as I didna see 
aught waur than myself, | walked on, 
but it may be at a quicker pace, till 
I came to this very door, when I 
heard mirthsome tongues within ; sae 
I lifted the latch, and, entering, said, 
* Peace be here!’ On the other side 
of the supper-table sat Gibbie him- 
self,— cut-throat Gibbie as he has 
aye since been called in my mind! 
and as I came in, he gave sic a glower 
at me and sica groan, as I shall never 
forget, and motioned as if to push 
me away. As he did this, I heard 
the same sough and sound at my 
back as I had heard when I passed 
his door; sae I turned suddenly 
round—just this way, and there—as 
sure as I'm in the body—stood the 
spirit of Davie Geddes! I kent his 
parson-grey coat wi the hair but- 
tons; his bonnet was where his head 
should be; the blood was drapping 
down his bosom: and atween his 
hands he held, in the same manner 
as I held the punch-bowl, his ain 
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head by the grey laffet-locks, and 
past me he went like a flash of light, 
and held it like a punch-bowl to 
Gibbie’s lips. This was mair than 
enough for me; my punch-bow!l fell 
ae way, and I fell anither ; and when 
{ came to myself, the ghost and 
Gibbie were baith gane, and mickle 
mirth was made by ye a’ at the ex- 
pense of Deacon Macneish.’” 

“ That’s a braw ghaist-story, in- 
deed,” said Marion, and worthy of 
being held in remembrance by all 
and sundry.” 

“ Remembrance !” said Rachel. 
“ Braw tales to scare bairns and 
frighten fools wi’ ; but! little worthy 
of wise folks’ remembrance. I dinna 
believe, and never did believe, any 
sic babbles. But how should I keep 
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wild hands frae my hen-roosts, if I 
didna encourage the belief that this 
auld ha’ was haunted by something 
mair than a howlet, and the brig 
guarded by a spectre? Naebody has 
meddled wi’ Rachel’s house or gar- 
den, when all other biggins hae been 
harried under the cloud of night. I 
patronise the belief in spirits; and I 
may say that Willie’s ghaist, wi’ the 
rope round its neck, has been a gude 
friend to me.” 

“ Heard ever ony body the like of 
that ?” exclaimed Marion. “ And 
since we have teased the wool, and 
confessed our beliefs, we may slip 
awa’ hame, unless Rachel detains us 
wi’ a drap of distilled water, whilk is 
gude against the air when it’s moist 
wi coming dew.” 


LOCAL COURTS, AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE BAR. 


We have often considered it an un- 
fortunate circumstance, that the dis- 
cussion of matters relating to the 
administration of the law should be, 
for the most part, so unattractive to 
the general reader. There can be no 
subject of greater importance, there 
ought to be none of greater or more 
general interest to the inhabitants of 
a free country, than the mode in 
which the laws are administered in 
their courts of justice; and yet there 
is scarcely any subject with which 
the people of these kingdoms are less 
generally acquainted, or about which 
they give themselves less pains to 
inquire. For the last few years 
changes have been taking place, both 
in the constitution of our courts of 
justice, and in the course of proceed- 
ings in those courts, of a magnitude 
and importance of which mere casual 
observers little dream ; and a change 
is silently working in the whole sys- 
tem, which must in its consequences 
exert a great, and may exert a perni- 
cious, influence over every depart- 
ment of our government. And yet 
these changes have been almost un- 
observed, these consequences uncon- 
sidered, and the measures by which 
they were effected allowed to pass 
through both houses of parliament, 
without real opposition, and almost 
without discussion. Our legislators 
have looked passively on, content 
with the assurance that the judges 


had approved in the Lords, and the 
queen’s counsel not opposed in the 
Commons; and treating the whole 
as a matter involving the interests 
rather of the profession than the 
public. 

Some few years ago the Common- 
law Commissioners, who were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of 
the law and the mode of its adminis- 
tration, published several reports. 
To some of these we called attention 
at the time ; and offered our meed of 
approbation to the proposals therein 
contained, and the principles upon 
which they were founded. The great 
objects which the commissioners kept 
constantly in view were, that the law 
should be certain, that it should be 
administered with justice, and that 
the public should be satisfied that it 
was so administered ; and, as subor- 
dinate to these, economy and despatch 
were aimed at. It is needless to 
argue in support of these principles. 
Every one who takes the trouble to 
think for himself must be satisfied of 
their importance ; and, therefore, we 
will merely remark, that the expense 
of litigation to the public can never 
be so effectually diminished as by 
rendering the law certain, so that a 
party may be advised with reason- 
able confidence as to what the result 
of a cause will be. 

To the certainty of the law nothing 
is so essential as uniformity of deci- 
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sion, and a free access from all the 
courts to a common tribunal, for the 
ultimate decision of questions on 
which they disagree. ‘The more nu- 
merous the courts are, the more difli- 
eult it is to secure this uniformity. 
But the difficulty is very much in- 
creased, when to a multitude of courts 
is added a want of any means of com- 
munication between them, the ab- 
sence of published reports of their 
proceedings, and of a bar competent 
to observe and canvass their decisions. 
To the just administration of the law, 
it is essential that the judge should 
be a person of ability, of legal learn- 
ing, and of considerable experience ; 
acquainted with the principles of law, 
above its quibbles, and capable of 
dealing with the ablest advocates 
that may attend before him. ‘To the 
satisfaction of the public, it is neces- 
sary that the utmost publicity should 
be given to the proceedings; that 
the tribunal should be such as to 
win their attendance and command 
their respect ; that causes should be 
conducted with decency and decorum; 
and that the suitor should have a free 
choice of advocates to whom to in- 
trust his cause, with as great a power 
of selection as possible. 

To the securing of these requisites 
the changes proposed by the law- 
commissioners were directed ; and no 
expense was allowed to stand in the 
way of their attainment. With this 
view, the local courts of Wales and 
the counties palatine were abolished, 
and the business transferred to West- 
minster Hall; a branch of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, in which three 
puisne judges of that court decided 
matters of law in the absence of the 
chief-justice, was suppressed; and 
the courts of Common Pleas and Ex- 
chequer were made generally access- 
ible to the public and the profession, 
the former having had previously an 
exclusive bar, and the latter a very 
limited body of attorneys. These 
changes were rendered particularly 
effective by the appointment of three 
new judges, whose great learning and 
abilities infused new life into the 
bench, and reflected the highest ho- 
nour on Lord Lyndhurst, to whose 
discrimination they owed their ad- 
vancement. ‘They were satisfactory 
to the public, and highly acceptable 
to the profession. ‘The enforcement 
of economy and the despatch of busi- 
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ness were not found incompatible 
with these improvements ; and many 
changes were effected, with a view to 
these objects, in the practice of the 
courts and the progress of the cause. 
The cumbrous pleadings then in use 
were dispensed with; the innumer- 
able fees payable to counsel for mere 
matters of form, involving no respon- 
sibility, calling for no learning or 
ability, and occasioning no trouble, 
were abolished ; and, by most wise 
and salutary changes, the resort to a 
trial was rendered much less frequent, 
the expense of trial (when it took 
place) reduced, and the temptation 
for embarrassed debtors to purchase 
time at the enormous cost of pro- 
longed litigation diminished. Still, 
many of the great sinecurists of the 
law were left untouched; many of 
the offices connected with the courts 
allowed to administer in peace to the 
comforts of highly paid and under- 
worked officials ; and the under bench 
of the Nisi Prius courts permitted to 
exhibit their range of gentlemanly 
loungers, who seemed to have no 
other object in coming there but to 
exhibit their listlessness and receive 
their fees. These offices involved the 
patronage of the high functionaries 
of the law, and the profit of their 
dependants ; and he who looked for 
the approval of the bench as a pass- 
port to his measures, would scarcely 
presume so far on their self-denial as 
to trench upon this sacred ground. 
We have no hesitation in now re- 
peating, what we asserted some years 
ago, even after all the change that 
has since taken place, that the most 
onerous and the most unnecessary 
part of the expense to which the 
suitors are subject consists in the 
various fees still payable to marshals, 
associates, and other officers of the 
courts ; and that these might be very 
considerably diminished, without any 
detriment to the administration of the 
law. 

Notwithstanding this, however, 
great benefits resulted from these 
reports ; and none were more ready 
to assent to the beneficial tendency of 
the measures recommended than bar- 
risters themselves. ‘They suffered, it 
is true, in their incomes, to an extent 
of which the public are little aware ; 
but still they felt that the public in- 
terest demanded the sacrifice; and 
they not only made no effort to im- 
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pede the change, but they expressed 
no dissatisfaction at it. It would not, 
perhaps, be going too far to say that, 
between the changes effected by the 
measures to which we have alluded, 
and those occasioned by the New 
Poor-law Act, the whole amount of 
income receivable by the profession 
is diminished more than one-half. 
Many men, who made respectable 
incomes at the bar, now make no- 
thing; and many a young man, to 
whom such helps as the abolished 
sources afforded were necessary to 
enable him to persevere, has sunk 
from the scene in despair, and is no 
more heard of in Westminster Hall. 

The late changes, however, which 
have been effected, and, much more, 
those which are contemplated, are of 
a very different kind, and, in our 
judgment, ought to call forth the 
strenuous opposition of the bar; not 
because their interests are compro- 
mised—not even because their re- 
spectability is endangered, and their 
independence undermined—but be- 
cause the interests of the public are 
at stake, the principles of the consti- 
tution threatened, and the whole 
system of our jurisprudence in peril. 
They may be excused for looking on 
in silence while their fair sources of 
honourable independence are turned 
into other channels, and their in- 
comes reduced for the mere purpose 
of gratifying the indolence of judges, 
and satiating the cupidity of their 
clerks—they may even, perhaps, be 
pardoned for allowing to pass uncen- 
sured the disregard of all principle, 
by which the sheviffs’ courts are en- 
couraged, and the abuse of language 
by which such theatres for vexatious 
proceedings and unabashed plunder 
are called an approach towards cheap 
justice ; but when the tendency of the 
measures now in progress is so pal- 
pably injurious to the public, so 
traught with danger to constitutional 
principles, they are called upon to 
remember that they are of old the 
depositaries of our legal privileges ; 
that to the steady perseverance of 
their predecessors we owe the pre- 
servation of the common law and 
trial by jury; and that, though the 
exhaustion of over-excited age may 
quarrel with the labour of the bench, 
or the irritability of youthful vivacity, 
and the sensitiveness of self-love, 
pampered by too early success and 
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overweening vanity, fret against the 
unbending temper of juries, to the 
profession of the bar the public still 
look for the preservation of that 
noble institution, and the purity of 
the common law. 

In the prosecution of the recent 
changes, cheapness and despatch have 
alone been aimed at, to the utter 
neglect of all other principles; and 
our legislators seem to have forgotten 
that a court of law ought to be some- 
thing better than a gambling-house, 
wherein dishonest attorneys may 
stake the ruin of their respective 
clients against the chance of a paltry 
gain. Notwithstanding the increase 
made to the number of the judges, 
and the facilities afforded for distri- 
buting the business more equally 
among the courts, no one can pre- 
tend to say that the law is as well 
administered now as it was some 
years ago; for though the cases tried 
im Westminster Hall may be con- 
ducted in a manner calculated to 
maintain the character of that ve- 
nerable seat of justice, more than 
half the causes commenced in the 
superior courts are tried without 
judges, without advocates, and with- 
out that decency and decorum which 
can alone inspire respect, or that 
publicity which tends so powerfully 
to command impartiality of decision, 
and to repel dishonest litigants. It 
is a truth too plain to require argu- 
ment, that the learning and inde- 
pendence of the bar have contributed 
to the purity of the administration of 
the law; and that the presence of 
such a body of men in a court of 
justice, even if unengaged in the 
cause, is calculated to exert a bene- 
ficial influence over its proceedings. 
The Whigs, however, seem to have 
come to a very different conclusion. 
Their very first important measure 
was marked by the exclusion of the 
bar from the courts of the revising 
barristers ; with what wisdom, may 
be collected from the universal dis- 
trust and condemnation under which 
those courts are about to sink. ‘The 
plea for this exclusion was the dimi- 
nution of expense; a plea in itself 
not true, inasmuch as that exclusion 
has tended to prolong the discussions, 
and transfer the final settlement of 
disputed rights, almost invariably, to 
parliamentary committees. But even 
if the proposed object had been at- 
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tained, it would have been dearly 
purchased by the sanction of such a 
principle as this, that, in the trial of 
the rights most precious to a freeman, 
the contending parties are to be de- 
nied the services of those whose edu- 
cation and experience best qualify 
them to render efficient aid; and 
that in the cases where political opi- 
nions are most apt to sway the judge, 
he is to be relieved from the whole- 
some restraint and surveillance of the 
body whose disapprobation he most 
dreads. This dangerous doctrine has 
been carried out still farther by the 
law which provides ‘for the trial of 
certain actions, for the recovery of 
sums not exceeding twenty pounds, 
before the sheriff, instead of a judge 
of one of the superior courts. ‘To 
these courts we particularly alluded 
when we said that so many causes 
were tried without a judge, without 
advocates, and without publicity. It 
must be obvious that the amount to 
be recovered is not a fair criterion of 
the importance of a cause, and that 
actions involving the smaller sum 
may be attended with as much 
anxiety and interest to the parties 
engaged in them as those of appa- 
rently more importance. ‘The pre- 
siding judge in these courts is the 
sheriff's deputy, who is in nine cases 
out of ten utterly unequal to the task. 
Barristers are debarred from prac- 
tising, except in the cities of London 
and Westminster ; the trial generally 
takes place in the back-parlour of a 
pothouse or country inn ; the parties 
concerned in the cause, a very inferior 
jury, and a few low loungers, are 
huddled together in most admired 
disorder ; and there being nothing in 
the solemnity of the court, the sta- 
tion of the judge, or the character of 
the advocates, to repress irregularity, 
the whole presents a scene of noise 
and confusion, the very opposite of 
that which we should expect the 
blindfolded goddess to select for her 
temple. 

It is said that these courts tend to 
diminish the expenses of litigation ; 
but this is a great mistake. For 
though the expense of a trial before 
the sheriff is less than if it were tried 
at the assizes, there are a vast num- 
ber of causes brought into these courts 
that never would have arisen at all 
but for their existence. We have al- 
luded to the inefficiency of the judge, 
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the exclusion of the bar, and the ab- 
sence of the public ; but our readers 
have not yet been introduced to the 
class of persons who practise as ad- 
vocates. There is no body of men 
in this country composed of such va- 
rious elements as that of the attorneys. 
There are in it men of as high honour 
and attainments as any other profes- 
sion can boast of; but there are also 
those whose existence is a curse of no 
ordinary magnitude to the commu- 
nity—men, for the most part, who 
have either never aspired to, or pre- 
maturely fallen from, the higher walks 
of the profession, and who eke out 
existence, and, indeed, sometimes ac- 
cumulate wealth, by exciting litiga- 
tion amongst their ignorant neigh- 
bours. Poor, unthinking men, are 
astonished with discoveries of rights, 
of the existence of which they never 
dreamed, and excited by the assur- 
ance that nothing can be easier than 
to transmute their bad debts into 
solid cash ; and debtors, perfectly 
willing to pay what they really owe, 
are surprised into law before they 
have had an opportunity of consi- 
dering the claim made upon them. 
It may well be supposed that, under 
the circumstances which we have de- 
tailed, the result is frequently a mat- 
ter of mere chance ; and, to the attor- 
ney engaged on either side, it is just 
as frequently a matter of perfect in- 
difference. ‘Che only object which he 
has in view is to earn his costs ; and, 
that achieved, he concerns himself 
but little for the fate of his client. 
Every one, who is at all acquainted 
with these courts, knows that the 
real contests are far less numerous 
than the sham displays, in which an 
offer of evidence, too outrageous to 
obtain favour even there, is made to 
cover an inevitable defeat; and a 
blustering and irrelevant speech 
stands in stead of merits. When 
the disappointed suitor turns an up- 
braiding eye upon his attorney, he is 
assured that his defeat has been en- 
tirely owing to the ignorance of the 
judge; and that there is not the 
slightest doubt of setting aside the 
verdict, provided only he can afford 
the additional expense of carrying the 
case further. The consequence too 
frequently is, that both parties meet 
together in gaol, to mingle their sighs 
over the blind infatuation that led 
them into court. The unsuccessful 
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party, having secured his attorney, 
goes to prison for his adversary’s 
costs ; and the successful one follows 
soon after, in execution at the suit of 
his own attorney. ‘These causes are 
commenced in the superior courts, 
and, with the exception of the trial, 
are conducted there; but the whole 
evil arises from the nature of the 
trial. These sharks of the law love 
not the presence of the judges of 
assize — they dread communication 
between counsel and their clients ; 
and we may confidently say that not 
one quarter of the causes now tried 
before the sheriffs would ever find 
their way to the assizes. After this 
picture—and it is far from being 
overcharged—we think our readers 
will admit that we were not wrong in 
saying, that such causes were tried 
without a judge, without advocates, 
and without publicity. But not- 
withstanding all these evils, ques- 
tions of fact are still decided by a 
jury, whose plain common-sense and 
natural justice frequently prevail 
over all the disadvantages against 
which they have to contend, and 
lead them to a right conclusion upon 
the evidence. ‘This countervailing 
advantage is not, however, to con- 
tinue; for Mr. Fox Maule has brought 
in a bill, ingeniously contrived, to 
perpetuate all that is objectionable in 
the tribunals to which we have ad- 
verted, and to deprive them of the 
only recommendation which they 
now possess. No one can be blind 
to the fact, that juries have not found 
favour in the sight of our Whig 
ministers; their hostility has been 
often allowed to transpire, although 
they have hitherto refrained from an 
open attack upon this venerable in- 
stitution. Even supposing these 
men to have no ulterior ends to be 
furthered by the abolition of trial by 
jury, they are at least chargeable 
with a love of change, with a restless 
desire to tamper with all established 
institutions, and with a blind disre- 
gard of the. ultimate consequences 
likely to ensue from their rash 
measures. They found trial by 
jury amongst the institutions of the 
country, hallowed by time, sanctioned 
by the approval of successive genera- 
tions, and honoured with the confi- 
dence of the public; and that was 
sufficient to excite their ‘hostility. 
We give them credit for forgetting 
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that this institution, open perhaps to 
question in these piping times of 
peace and domestic tranquillity, has 
proved itself of such inestimable 
benefit in troubled times, that no 
man who really reads history and 
loves his country can contemplate 
its overthrow without the deepest 
alarm. ‘They have more than once 
timidly and cautiously attempted to 
dispense with juries in criminal cases ; 
and, having failed in these attempts, 
they now seek to banish them from 
the civil courts. One would have 
thought that the experience of their 
own incapacity in this branch of le- 
gislation would have deterred them 
from any further attempts. Every 
effort they have made to reform the 
administration of the law has proved 
abortive, and they are now busily 
engaged in undoing all that they 
had previously done. The barristers 
of five years’ standing who presided 
in the registration courts were found 
inefficient; the want of uniformity 
in their decisions had become an in- 
tolerable evil ; and ministers are now 
engaged in providing a substitute 
for them. ‘The sheriffs’ courts are 
likewise condemned; and Mr. Fox 
Maule’s bill for the establishment of 
local courts is directly aimed against 
them. We may add, that the crazy 
machinery of the court of review 
having tumbled to pieces of itself, 
and being incapable of repairs, the 
attorney-general proposes to remove 
the lumber, as soon as a bill for that 
purpose can be passed through par- 
liament. 

We shall not enter into the detail 
of Mr. Fox Maule’s measure,—such 
an examination would be unsuited to 
our pages; but we will just inform 
our readers, that its principal object 
is to retain the present features of the 
sheriffs’ courts, with but two import- 
ant exceptions—the barristers of five 
years’ standing, who were condemned 
for incompetency in the registration 
courts, are to be transferred to the 
local courts, and the juries are to be 
dispensed with. Now, it is obvious 
that this gentleman must consider 
the administration of the law between 
man and man a matter of very slight 
importance, or he must have a very 
slender idea of Lord John Russell's 
judgment ; for while the noble lord 
declares the revising barristers to be 
incompetent, and the great multitude 
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of petty courts inconvenient, for the 
decision of disputed rights of voting, 
the honourable gentleman pronounces 
them most excellent for the deter- 
mining of disputed rights of pro- 
perty. It is strange that the princi- 
ple of centralisation, so sedulously 
pursued by the Whigs in their ge- 
neral policy, should be abandoned in 
the only case in which all men are 
agreed that centralisation is of the 
utmost importance; and that men 
who affect so much anxiety for the 
interests of justice, should take such 
effectual means to destroy the science 
of the law. 

Let not our readers, however, 
suppose that ministers care one far- 
thing about the principles which we 
have been discussing. They are 
fond, as we have said, of change, and 
hostile to trial by jury; but they 
have a love and a hatred stronger 
than these—-the love of patronage, 
and hatred of the country gentlemen 
of England ; and it is to the gratifi- 
cation of these two passions that 
their present efforts are directed. 

The revising barristers were se- 
lected by the judges of assize, and 
the ministers derived no influence 
frem their appointment ; but the 
new tribunal, which is to supersede 
theirs, will place fifteen lucrative 
situations at the disposal of the mi- 
nisters; for though each judge is to 
propose three to the chancellor, it is 
plain, that the power of selecting 
one from every three will add consi- 
derably to their influence. ‘The new 
local courts’ bill will, if it passes, 
create somewhere about thirty new 
offices of considerable value, and the 
entire patronage of these, rendered 
more important by the dangerous 
power of removal, will rest in the 
crown. The Municipal Corporation- 
act has already placed all the re- 
corderships in their hands ; and if to 
this amount of patronage we add the 
various commissionerships which are 
conferred upon barristers exclusively, 
we shall not be over the mark in 
saying, that the ministers will have 
the disposal of upwards of 80,000/. 
a-year among the bar. We have 
shewn that the tendency of all their 
measures has been to shut out bar- 
risters from courts of law, and to di- 
minish their legitimate business. 
If that body has been hitherto pow- 
erful and influential, such measures 
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as these are well calculated to trans- 
fer their power and influence to those 
on whose bounty they must hence- 
forth depend. 

The country gentlemen have been 
hostile to the present government 
almost ever since its accession to 
office ; and it has been, of course, an 
object with the ministers to diminish 
their influence as much as possible. 
With this view has the control over 
the constabulary been virtually taken 
out of their hands; albeit they, in 
their blindness, cannot see this ne- 
cessary consequence of the present 
system of rural police; with this 
view are they threatened with a 
transfer of the power of local taxa- 
tion to other hands, and the imposi- 
tion of a young barrister on the 
bench to control their decisions, 
We have before observed, that the 
first attempt to do away with juries 
was in matters of criminal juris- 
prudence; and when the attempt 
failed in that quarter, it was renewed 
with respect to those courts whose 
jurisdiction is at present to extend 
only to civil cases. In the same 
way, when ministers found that the 
repugnance to paid chairmen on the 
quarter sessions benches was too 
great to admit of a direct attempt, 
they resorted to this roundabout 
way of indirectly effecting their ob- 
ject. We predict that, if these local 
courts are established, they will, ere 
long, attract to themselves all crimi- 
nal as well as civil jurisdiction in 
the counties. The civil local judge 
will soon become the chief magis- 
trate; and as his labours in the 
former capacity will assuredly be 
very light, he will have abundant 
time to devote to his new vocation. 
From the facility with which new 
duties can be added to an existing 
office, we shall find various ayoca- 
tions, hitherto unknown to the con- 
stitution, collected round this nucleus, 
until at last the hireling of the go- 
vernment, appointed by the crown, 
and removable at its pleasure, will 
become the sole depositary of power, 
and the sole administrator of the law 
in the provinces. Legal learning, 
and the love of justice which legal 
learning inspires, would be rather 
impediments in the way of such a 
functionary as this; and therefore, 
as far as ministers are concerned, it 
can be of little moment that there 
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will be an absolute impossibility of 
obtaining the requisite number of 
competent judges; but if any impar- 
tial man should still think that a 
better system of legal administration 
is contemplated by the proposed bill, 
even subordinate to the other objects 
we have pointed out, we would ask, 
How is it possible to obtain these 
judges? 

Our readers need not be told that 
the mere eating of dinners at an inn 
of court, or the mere lounging through 
a special pleader’s office, cannot qua- 
lify a man for the practice, much less 
for the administration, of the law; 
and those who are acquainted with 
the courts of quarter session know 
that there is no charm in the wig 
and gown. Of those who throng 
the benches in Westminster Hall, or 
travel round the circuits, few indeed 
are they who are competent to the 
discharge of the duties they desire to 
undertake. ‘The emoluments of the 
profession are large when practice is 
once obtained, and experience in the 
conduct of business is sure to render 
him who attains to it independent of 
such inducements as these judgeships 
hold out. Of these men, who have 
any experience in business, or any 
reputation for legal acquirements, 
there are not now thirty who would 
resign their prospects at the bar for 
800/. or 1000/. a-year, particularly if 
its term is to be uncertain ; and when 
these courts, and the itinerant crimi- 
nal courts which will soon be asso- 
ciated with them, have had time to 
operate, this difficulty will be much 
increased ; for while the scions of the 
aristocracy and the sons of place- 
hunters will throng to the bar, the 
number of able and experienced men 
will diminish with the falling off of the 
means and opportunities of honour- 
able exertion. We would now ask, 
Where is the necessity for such a 
measure as this? It may be very 
desirable for the judges to have bu- 
siness taken off their hands ; but it is 
not for the public interests, that these 
learned men should be allowed to 
spend so much of their time in idle- 
ness, while the justice of the country 
is suffering for want of their ser- 
vices; and it is absurd to resort to 
men of inferior station and attain- 
ments, until their time is fully occu- 
pied. It is well known, that the civil 
business of the courts is not now one- 
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half what it was, before the necessity 
for increasing the number of the 
judges was discovered, and nearly ten 
times as much criminal business used 
to be transacted at the assizes in these 
times as at the present day. We 
are satisfied that, taking into consi- 
deration the inconvenience to jurors 
ofa residence at a distance from their 
houses, and various other matters 
not necessary to be touched on here, 
the recurrence of the assizes twice in 
the year is as often as there is any 
necessity for, and that no material 
saving in point of time could be ef- 
fected by holding them oftener ; but, 
by adding a few days to the time now 
allotted to the circuits, an immense 
increase of business could be provided 
for; and, by establishing a lower 
scale of costs for cases of a less im- 
portant kind, the demand for local 
courts, if any such exists, would be 
obviated in the simplest and most 
satisfactory way. Even if this should 
be found insufficient, a provision 
might be made for employing the 
puisne judges on the circuit, while 


_ the chiefs were engaged with the trial 


of causes in London and Westminster. 
There are at present fifteen judges. 
Far be it from us to say that these 
functionaries are overpaid. ‘They are, 
however, adequately paid; and the 
public has a right to demand their 
services during the whole year, ex- 
cept in the vacation which the pro- 
fession at large enjoys in the autumn. 
The security of an income of the 
highest order attainable by profes- 
sional success, a release from the la- 
borious anxiety of the working bar- 
rister, and the enjoyments of their 
evenings undisturbed, are sufficient 
allurements to protect the public 
against a dearth of able candidates 
for the bench, and sufficient encou- 
ragement to excite those who are 
toiling on in the way of preferment, 
without adding the promise of luxu- 
rious and enervating idleness. The 
Chief-Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
the highest in rank, is actually en- 
gaged in the duties of his station for 
the whole of that period. A peer of 
parliament, a privy-councillor, the 
president of the court in banc, the 
Judge at nisi prius,—his hands are 
always full ; and one consequence is, 
that, although suited by his early 
habits, by his shining and popular 
abilities, and even by the tone of his 
BB 
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mind and the style of his studies, to 
enjoy and to adorn more brilliant 
scenes and more congenial society, 
he yet devotes himself to the labours 
of his office, with more resolute pa- 
tience and persevering industry than 
any other judge upon the bench. 
The other chiefs have, on the whole, 
. perhaps, a sufficient quantity of oc- 
cupation ; but what becomes of the 
other twelve judges during the in- 
tervals when they are not engaged in 
term business or on the circuit ? 
Three judges are found to be suffi- 
cient for the despatch of chamber 
business during the term; indeed, 
even for these there is no sufficient 
occupation. Some of them are occa- 
sionally employed at the Old Bailey ; 
and a few devote, now and then, a 
couple of hours to the privy council. 
But there can be no reason, why the 
trial of criminals from the metro- 
politan counties should require the 
superintendence of more than one 
judge, when one is found sufficient 
for the trial of the highest offences 
in the country; and even if there 
were, much unoccupied time would 
still remain. Why should the chiefs 
alone be called upon to devote all 
their time out of term to the trial of 
civil causes, while the puisne judges 
are sitting at home at ease? Let 
these latter be fully occupied before 
we have recourse to judges of an in- 
ferior kind. 

It is a melancholy fact that courts 
of justice, even when enveloped in all 
the safeguards of which their nature 
is susceptible, afford too much tempt- 
ation to dishonest litigation, too many 
opportunities for legal fraud and ra- 
pacity ; but surely this consideration 
ought to lead us to endeavour by 
every possible means to increase those 
safeguards, and by the solemnity and 
publicity of the scene, the dignity 
and learning of the judge, and the 
ability and honour of the practi- 
tioners, to diminish as much as pos- 
sible the dangers of abuse to which 
every system is exposed. These ob- 
jects may be attained in the manner 
we have pointed out, without any 
additional expense. A solemn trial 
before the public; a learned and 
experienced judge; and advocates 
capable of assisting the ends of 
justice, in the highest degree re- 
sponsible for the honourable exer- 
cise of their calling, and influenced, 
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not only by the respectability of their 
position in society, and the hereditary 
spirit of the profession, but by the 
high destiny to which each may 
aspire, to preserve their calling from 
disgrace and themselves from re- 
proach. 

Let it not be for one moment sup- 
posed, that tribunals thus constituted 
would be inadequate to the satisfac- 
tory despatch of all the business that 
would come before them. We believe 
that the number of trials would be 
much diminished; the paltry pro- 
moters of litigation, the low outcasts 
of the law, who live by gambling in 
costs, would be, if not absolutely ba- 
nished from the courts, at least great- 
ly reduced in number; and this 
branch of business would be con- 
ducted by attorneys of character and 
respectability —men who have a sta- 
tion in society to uphold, who have 
reputations to stake, and who are 
actuated by a proper regard for the 
honour of their profession. 

We have dwelt so much on this 
important topic, that we have not 
left ourselves space for the present 
to enter upon other contemplated 
changes affecting the criminal law. 
But we have done enough to expose 
the tendency and consequences of the 
principles by which these changes are 
distinguished, the disregard of jus- 
tice which they are calculated to en- 
courage, the forgetfulness of the value 
to the state of an enlightened and 
independent bar which they evince, 
and how they all contribute to 
strengthen the hands of those, who 
have already avowed their hostility 
to the trial by jury, and who seek, 
by the means of summary adjudica- 
tion, of a disciplined and fraternised 
police, of local courts, and of de- 
pendent judges, insidiously to un- 
dermine our ancient institutions, 
and build up on their ruins a system 
of influence and control far more 
powerful, and far more pernicious, 
than ever belonged to the most un- 
limited prerogative. France exhibits 
an instance of the weakness of all 
enacted law for the preservation of 
national liberty ; while courts of jus- 
tice are capable of bending the execu- 
tion of these laws to the sovereign 
will, wherever it may reside; and a 
‘aud of the ease with which power, 
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judges, magistrates, and advocates, 
beyond the influence of, and laws 
too well defined for, the interference 
of the court. We trust that England 
will still continue, notwithstanding 
the efforts of its enemies, to preserve 
that station and those liberties which 
she owes to the unprecedented state 
of things, by which the courts of law, 
the functions of the advocate, and the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates, are 
as perfectly free from any other con- 
trol but that of law, as if no power 
superior to their own existed in the 
state. We trust that the people will 
still rally round the trial by jury, as 
the most precious institution that has 
come down to us from antiquity — 
that they will not judge of its utility 
by merely looking at the present day, 
but that they will consider it as the 
sanctuary to which persecuted liberty 
may fly in troubled times—that they 
will remember that civil peace may 
pass away, that life and liberty may 
he again endangered, and that even 
now the enemies of both may be only 
restrained from an open demonstra- 
tion through fear of the force of such 
institutions. But while they cling to 
that sacred institution, and resist 
every effort that may be directed 
against it, let them never forget that 
times have occurred, in which eyen 
that defence has been found insuffi- 
cient against the attacks of a court, 
backed by a corrupt bench, and un- 
opposed by a timorous and faithless 
bar. Let them look on that most 
influential profession as public pro- 
perty, and earnestly oppose every 
measure which is calculated to per- 
vert it from being, as it ought to be, 
the strongest outwork of public jus- 
tice, into the ready applauder of 
dangerous schemes, and the powerful 
abettor of unconstitutional measures. 

The present ministry have all along 
steadily pursued that object, so neces- 
sary to those who would assail our 
institutions,—the destruction of the 
independence of the bar. They have 
deprived the profession in every pos- 
sible way of the fair means of honest 
independence ; they have cut down 
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the incomes to be made by profes- 
sional exertion, not by saving them 
to the public, but by transferring 
them to other hands; and at the 
same time they have become the dis- 
pensers of a most extensive patron- 
age among those whose means of liv- 
ing have been thus reduced; and 
thus, while the working barrister is 
attacked, and his means of independ- 
ence reduced, the high-born idlers 
are conciliated, the poor incapables 
are purchased, and those who find no 
longer a field for honest industry are 
tempted and constrained to seek their 
bread, by sacrificing their principles 
and foregoing their independence. 
We have known many instances in 
which a place has been the reward 
of political apostasy, and the opinions 
of the bar-room influenced by the 
prospect of office ; and they are cun- 
ning men who thus prepare the way 
for introducing further changes wit 
the approbation of the bar. Hence- 
forth we shall hear from every strip- 
ling aspirant to place the trial by jury 
condemned, as being proved by his 
experience inadequate to the ends of 
justice—the unpaid magistracy sneer- 
ed at as ignorant and inefficient — 
and central police-oftices, and paid 
functionaries, and secret tribunals, 
extolled. And when the mask is 
thrown off, and the purposes of the 
ministry avowed, we shall have them 
ushered in by the almost unanimous 
applause of a servile and degraded 
bar. 

The present race of judges cannot 
remain for ever. The supple com- 
missioners or recorders will supply 
their places ; and the bench, too, will 
become servile and degraded. The 
law corrupted in the higher courts, 
the ancient institution of the magis- 
tracy superseded in the counties, and 
the jurors banished from the scene, 
no obstacle will remain to check the 
bold designs of that abandoned party, 
who have ever sought, though by a 
variety of means, to lay a secure 
foundation for their own power, in 
the overthrow of the prerogative, and 
the annihilation of public liberty. 
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PORTS OF FRANCE AND ADMIRALTY OF ENGLAND.* 


Wuen Nelson was once passing 
down the harbour of Cadiz, he gazed 
on the stately hulks of the fine ships 
then in the Spanish navy, and fer- 
vently exclaimed, “ Thank God these 
Spaniards can’t build men!” An 
ejaculation something to the same 
effect burst from our own lips on 
closing the volume before us on The 
Ports, Arsenals, and Dock-yards of 
France, which discloses so painful a 
contrast between the activity of The 
French government and the sluggish 
indifference of our own. Thankful 
should we be to Divine Providence 
for having placed our island home in 
the midst of a stormy sea, and im- 
planted in the breast of almost every 
British boy who has an opportunity 
to look out upon the billowy main a 
desire to brave its dangers. Britan- 
nia has so long ruled the waves be- 
cause her sons are sailors in spite of 
every discouragement, and not be- 
cause peculiar care has been devoted 
to her navy. So far from this having 
been the case, we are prepared to 
shew, by incontrovertible facts, that 
every concession to the seaman of his 
just rights, every consideration for 
his safety and his comfort, have been 
wrested from reluctant, but never 
given freely by generous, hands. 
The mutiny at the Nore, which 
caused the stout heart of George HI. 
to sink within him, was but the out- 
burst of natures which could endure 
no further torture, and the guilt of 
lords who connived at peculation 
while the poor sailor was robbed of 
his wages and his food, was far deeper 
than that of the impetuous but frank- 
hearted men who expiated with their 
lives the crime of having stood for- 
ward for their shipmates’ rights. 
Look into the pages of Pepys last 
published, and into the letters of 
Mr. Secretary Vernon in the reign 
of William IIIL., and a series of cor- 
ruption, mismanagement, and injus- 
tice in the affairs of the navy is un- 
folded which makes the very heart 
to ache, and constrains a conscien- 
tious Conservative, in spite of him- 
self, to sympathise even with the re- 
bellious mutineer. No doubt matters 
are materially mended now; the 


man-of-war’s man is better fed and 
clothed, more comfortably lodged, 
more carefully nursed in sickness, 
and more generously cared for in old 
age, than any of his fellow-subjects 
born in the same grade of society as 
himself; but for none of these things 
is he indebted to the spontaneous 
generosity of any board of Admiralty. 

For aught that our eyes can dis- 
cern to the contrary, had it not been 
that the mutinies at the Nore and 
Spithead compelled the nation to re- 
dress the wrongs of her best de- 
fenders, the starved, suffering, scor- 
butic seaman might have pined un- 
pitied, and died unlamented to this 
very day, as he did in the age of 
Anson, Benbow, and Rodney. How 
often was Nelson on the point of 
quitting the service altogether in 
disgust ; and was not Collingwood’s 
last years embittered, and his invalu- 
able life shortened, by vexation of 
spirit? When Nelson was bearing 
down into the bay of Trafalgar, a 
bitter imprecation escaped him against 
the Admiralty, for the inefficient 
officers he was constrained to accept. 
If we were so minded, we could give 
the very words used on that occa- 
sion, as well as the name of the ship 
and its commander which called them 
forth ; but our object is not private 
and personal, but a general, public, 
and national one. We wish to in- 
vite attention to the fact, that while 
the French government is all activity 
in improving their navy, and unspar- 
ing in expense, England is compara- 
tively sluggish, stingy, and indiffer- 
ent. Not all the dazzling glories of 
Marengo, <Austerlitz, and Eylau, 
could abate Napoleon’s longing desire 
to cope with England on the ocean; 
and for the attainment of that envied 
object, we verily believe the sanguin- 
ary and unscrupulous despot would 
have sacrificed half his legions. On 
numberless occasions this desire was 
expressed, on board the English ship 
that conveyed him to Elba, when his 
quick eye detected that a mizen-top- 
gallant-mast studding sail was not 
set; again, in all the agony of his 
passage from France and empire to 
Plymouth Sound and exile ; lastly, 


* The Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of France. ‘By a Traveller. London, 
1841. James Fraser, Regent Street. 
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it was the frequent theme of his dis- 
course on the rock of St. Helena.* 
Louis Philippe seems to have suc- 
ceeded to Napoleon’s maritime de- 
sire, as well as to his throne ; for 
from almost the first hour of his ac- 
cession to power, that most sagacious 
of all the sovereigns of Europe has 
bent every energy to the increase 
and improvement of the French 
navy; and his subjects, the most 
niggardly of all the dwellers upon 
the face of the earth, have grudged 
no outlay their little-loved monarch 
devotes to this purpose. No Joseph 
Hume ventures to bray against the 
navy estimates of France. With 
what success these energetic efforts 
have been crowned may be ga- 
thered from the intelligent and in- 
teresting letters of the “ Traveller” 
of The Times, which are now pub- 
lished in a collected form, and which 
we earnestly recommend to the care- 
ful consideration of every naval 
officer, every member of parliament, 
nay, of every British subject properly 
alive to the paramount importance 
of maintaining Britain’s supremacy 
on the seas. We speak thus in no 
vain-glorious mood, nor under the 
influence of any ambitious spirit, but 
under a deeply-seated conviction, 
that the vailing of St. George’s en- 
sign to any other power would en- 
danger the cause of civilisation and 
the progress of Christianity all over 
the globe. Conceive the frantic 
fiends of young France let loose to 
ravage at their will,—the notion is 
too horrible for steady contempla- 
tion; may God in mercy to mankind 
forbid its realisation ! 

After the battle of Trafalgar, the 
French were left all but without a 
navy, and the few vessels they had 
reposed in helpless inactivity on the 
waters of Brest harbour. France 
can now boast of a fleet of as fine 
ships as float on the bosom of the 
deep. Thirteen years ago France 
had no steam vessels; she has now 
powerful steamers fitted for warlike 
purposes in abundance, and an ex- 
pensive establishment at Indret for 
their construction, and all their ma- 
chinery independent of England. 
The actual cost of the establishment 
at Indret, for the last ten years, we 
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are informed by the “ Traveller,” 
has amounted to 1,454,433 francs, 
but no deputy, carping and parsi- 
monious as Frenchmen are almost 
without exception, has complained 
of the expense. No less pains have 
been bestowed by Louis Philippe 
upon the improvement of the crews 
than upon the fabrics in which they 
serve. ‘Towards the close of the 
late war, whenever a French squa- 
dron did steal out of Brest for a few 
hours, when a gale of wind had 
blown our blockading cruisers out to 
sea, half the Frenchmen were dis- 
abled by sea-sickness, so unused 
were they to climb the mountain- 
wave—Britannia’s home. But now, 
by the regular discipline to which 
they have been subjected, the crews 
of the French ships are, for French- 
men, able seamen. We confess that 
we may be somewhat prejudiced in 
this matter; but we believe that a 
Frenchman is made a seaman con- 
trary to his nature, whereas, the 
English lad takes to the sea naturally. 
Far be it from us to underrate the 
officers of the French navy: they 
yield to no service, not even our 
own, for scientific skill in navigation 
and for gallant bearing; but as to 
the qualifications of the common sea- 
men, they are, and we trust ever will 
be, immeasurably inferior to the blue- 
jackets of Old England. Greater, 
however, is the credit due to the 
French government for having effect- 
ed what they have with such ma- 
terials, and shameful the ingratitude 
of the English to their native tars. 
At the present moment, with all the 
amendments of their condition to 
which we have alluded, English sea- 
men are not fairly treated. They 
are under - paid and over - worked. 
There is not a ship in her majesty’s 
service that carries her proper com- 
plement of men, a crew adequate in 
action with a respectable enemy to 
fight and sail her. Battering down 
stone walls at Acre with the guns of 
one side only worked, was a very 
different thing to being placed be- 
tween two line-of-battle ships, as was 
often the position of Nelson and Col- 
lingwood. It is contrary at once to 
our principles and feelings to under- 
rate the exploits of our countrymen 


* Since the above was written, it has recurred to us that the report of Napoleon's 
character from the military college at Brienne was, “ He will make an excellent sea- 


man,”’ 
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afloat, but we will take this oppor- 
tunity of recording our opinion that 
more exaggerated applause was never 
lavished on any affair than the 
recent one of Acre. 

So inefficient as marksmen were 
the gunners of the Syrian garrison, 
that our ships had nothing to do 
but play upon stone walls, and an 
accidental explosion did more than 
the British fire. The English ships 
were so badly manceuvred in taking 
up their position, that the batteries 
of three of them could not be opened 
without firing into each other; and 
strong suspicions have been whispered 
in our ears that, of the fifteen Eng- 
lish that fell, half were killed by our 
own guns. We hope this was not 
the case ; but so little practised have 
our young officers been in mancu- 
vring in squadron, that we wonder not 
at mistakes, and only condemn the 
present system of superseding old 
and experienced officers for active 
young men. Mr. More O’Ferrall, 
who knows as much about a ship as 
a Highlander does of knee-buckles, 
may take an old seaman’s word for it, 
that it is possible to be too active with 
a frigate. What was the meaning of 
the English ships having to haul 
off at nightfall, five hours before they 
knew the garrison had surrendered ? 
In the war we never hauled off from 
fort or ship until the enemy had 
struck his flag. We repeat, that had 
the guns at Acre been properly 
served, or a French squadron been 
Sir Robert Stopford’s antagonist, 
very different tidings would have 
reached England. In any case we 
know the English seaman would have 
done his duty, he would have fought 
and fallen as a hero in the face of 
any foe, however overwhelming the 
force brought against him; but if 
“ England expects every man to do 
his duty,” ought she not on her part 
to furnish him with all reasonable 
means and appliances to discharge it? 
For even sailing purposes our ships 
are not fairly manned, it being no- 
torious in the service that the masts 
and spars of a vessel carrying a 
frigate’s crew are often as heavy as 
those of a line-of-battle ship. To 
instance that spanking craft, the Bar- 
ham; her spars are as large as those 
of a 74, and she spreads as much 
canvass. No doubt an inspecting 
admiral would see every evolution 
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smartly performed by the Barham ; 
because, and we speak from intimate 
knowledge, the poor fellows on board 
her take that pride in their barky, 
that they strain every thew and 
muscle, and really do more than 
human strength ought to be required 
to do to sway up their ponderous 
yards and run away with their tackle. 
But is it humane, is it just, is it pru- 
dent, in a puissant and wealthy nation 
thus to tax her children? It is, how- 
ever, now high time for us to heave 
to, a difficult operation when sailing 
on this favourite tack, and take a view 
of The Ports, Arsenals, and Dochyards 
of France. 

Most of our readers have already 
probably noticed a series of letters 
signed “A Traveller,” which ap- 
peared in the course of the last 
autumn in the columns of The Times, 
giving an account of the five military 
ports of France — Cherbourg, Brest, 
L’Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon, the 
active preparations making there, the 
general state of the French navy, the 
progress of steam navigation, and the 
undisguised purpose of the French to 
prepare themselves by all possible 
means to wrest from us the dominion 
of the seas. These letters, the pro- 
duction of a writer manifestly well 
fitted to perform the task he under- 
took, are now published in a com- 
pact and convenient form, and will 
meet, we hope, with general perusal. 
The information they contain is far 
too sound to be dismissed in the hasty 
fashion every occupied man is obliged 
to lay down a daily newspaper ; and 
we think the nation ought to feel 
grateful to the editor of The Times, 
to whom these letters are dedicated 
in a very graceful address, for en- 
couraging the * Traveller’s” journey, 
to that gentleman for undertaking it, 
and to the publisher for securing the 
permanence of these important dis- 
closures of the doings and obvious 
intentions of our most restless rivals, 
and we fear, implacable foes. More 
especially do we hope, that the great 
men of the kingdom will deign to 
look into this truth-telling volume. 
Might not Prince Albert be profit- 
ably employed for a few hours in its 
perusal? His royal highness would 
surely then intimate to his illustrious 
spouse that her best bulwarks are 
neglected, or at any rate not ade- 
quately kept in order, while her 
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bitterest enemies are daily making 
themselves better and better qualified 
to assail them. ‘The occupation we 
thus respectfully suggest would in- 
volve the prince in no strife of parties, 
would impose upon him little labour, 
and would enable him to communi- 
cate that information to her majesty 
which, however desirable it may be, 
none of his royal highness’s tellow- 
subjects have equal facilities for im- 
parting. Indeed the difficulty of 
conveying true information to high 
quarters in this kingdom, except 
through the avenues of office or the 
intervention of party, is so great as 
to amount to an intolerable evil, 
constantly entailing national loss. 
“They order, say we, this matter 
better in France,” as we will proceed 
to shew from the “ Traveller's” pages, 
and some facts within our own know- 
ledge. 

In a letter dated from Port Louis, 
Morbihan, Sept. 29, 1840, the “ Tra- 
veller” writes as follows :— 

“| arrived here early this morning 
from V.’Orient, and hasten to acquaint 
you with intelligence which you will deem 
too important not to give immediately to 
the public. You are aware that this 
place is about a league from the port 
militaire of L’Orient, on the other side of 
the river called the Blavet. On Saturday 
last 1 minutely inspected the dockyard, 
an account of which I have already sent 
you; but on arriving here to- day, I 
learned from an indubitable source—it is 
not necessary to say, that I saw with my 
own eyes, for that would compromise 
people whom I do not wish to injure — 
that for the last two months the naval 
artillery here have been practising on an 
immense construction of timber, which 
resembles in conformation and shape a 
74 line-of-battle ship, with a newly- 
invented bullet, discovered by an old 
naval officer en retraite, named Billette. 
The property of this bullet or ball, for 
it may be made of all sizes, is, when it 
meets with an opposing force, such as the 
hull of a 74, to explode with terrific 
effect, shivering vessels into pieces, and 
thus destroying at one “ fell swoop” 
lives and property to an immense amount, 
At first the Minister of Marine was doubt- 
ful of the effect of this devastating and 
destructive projectile, and uccordingly 
ordered essays to be made of the force 
and effect of this vaunted discovery. 
Lhese trials have been made by com- 
petent authority ; and it is found to suc- 
ceed admirably, inflicting “* cureless ruin” 
wherever itlodges. ‘The account of these 
essays was sent to Paris pretty much 
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about the epoch when the inventor, Bil- 
lette, was on his way to Bordeaux on 
private business. He was recalled in- 
stantly by telegraph, ordered to return 
to the port of L’Orient ; and workmen 
are now engaged under his superintend- 
ence, or, at all events, by his direction, 
fabricating this deadly scourge. 

“« 1 have not time to say a word more : 
but comment, surely, were needless, per- 
haps misplaced. ‘If our ministers are 
desirous of knowing the secret, 1 believe 
they may have it.” 


And again, on the 2d of October, 
we find the “Traveller” resuming the 
subject of M. Billette’s inventions, 
and addressing an animated appeal 
to the Conservatives of England, to 
which we heartily wish their leaders 
would respond :— 


*‘ Since I last wrote the rain, which 
had poured down almost unintermittingly 
for the last fortnight, has ceased ; and the 
marine artillery are again at work, prac- 
tising with the balls “and bullets of M. 
Billette. The damage done to the mass 
of wood which represents the 74, and 
which lies in the direction of Belle Isle, 
looking from the pier of this place, is 
daily repaired after the exercises are over, 
so that they may commence anew on the 
next day. Several of the poor fishermen 
in this neighbourhood, who go out fish. 
ing for sardines, were su thunderstruck 
by the explosion of these deadly balls, 
that they fancied an invasion of the coast 
had in reality taken place. 

** While these things are going on in 
France, what are you doing i in Enzland? 
Are you wide awake as to the prepar. 
ations of this great nation ? and are you 
determined to be prepared also, or, like 
children, to close your eyes against the 
danger, and thus hope to aver t it? These 
ure questions which ought to be asked, 
and which must be answered. ‘The time 
fur a good-natured wriggle, a loud horse- 
laugh, or a shrewd, sharp truism, enforced 
with a knowing jerk of the finger and 
thumb, is gone for ever. These small 
expedients have stood the most careless, 
heartless, and insouciant man in Europe, 
in good stead for many a long day ; but 
they will answer no longer; and Lord 
Melbourne must now soon answer to his 
country, in the face of Europe, for his 
deeds of commission and omission. As 
to Lord Minto, his management of the 
Admiralty must be openly arraigned at 
once. The Conservatives must no longer 
stand stock-still, looking on in apathy or 
despair, while the city is beleaguered and 
the enemy at the gates. A noble field of 
honour, in which he may win unfading 
honours, is opened to Sir James Graham, 
He must commence the attack on behalf 
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of the wooden walls of Old England. 
His country, the service, the peace, the 
stability, the equilibrium of Europe, 
demand it.” 

Let our readers note here the in- 
stant recall by telegraph of a French 
subject, who had any important dis- 
covery to communicate to govern- 
ment; and then observe what was 
passing in this country almost at the 
same time. On the 27th of August 
last, a month only before the date of 
the letter above quoted, in a leading 
article of The Times it was written :— 
“Rumours have for some time past 
reached our ears of certain disco- 
veries which are likely to alter the 
aspect of war all over the globe, 
and vest the dominion of the seas in 
the power that possesses the secret.” 
The writer in The Times then goes 
on to narrate that an inventor had 
submitted to Lord Melbourne's con- 
sideration certain projects applicable 
to naval purposes, both of attack ‘and 
defence, which had been approved of 
by his late majesty, William IV., Sir 

tichard Keats, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
and “a naval officer of forty years’ 
standing, yet alive, who fought at 
Trafalgar, and was the companion of 
Sir Sydney Smith in most of his 
exploits in Egypt:” but the prime 
minister of England was too indolent 
or indifferent to lend these mighty 
discoveries the smallest attention. 
We well recollect that when we read 
in The Times the article in question, 
we fully expected a flat contradiction 
to be given to so incredible a charge ; 
but The Chronicle and The Globe, the 
organs of the ministry, were silent. 
Lord Melbourne denied not the ac- 
cusation preferred against him of 
neglecting the interests of his coun- 
try, and placing England's dominion 
of the seas in jeopardy. After the 
lapse of a few days, on the Ist of 
September The Times renewed its 
charge; but still The Chronicle and 
The Globe were silent. On the 8th 
of September, allowing a still longer 
interval for reply, the attack was 
repeated ; but Lord Melbourne made 
no sign. On the 12th of September 
the writer, as if amazed at such in- 
difference to a charge which, if false, 
could so easily have been contra- 
dicted, and which was surely not con- 
temptible when advanced deliberate- 
ly four times by a journal which the 
* Traveller” aptly designates “ the 
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most stupendous organ of human in- 
telligence that ever yet existed ”"— 
amazed, as it would seem, at this 
apathy, the writer exclaims, “So 
long as the green glades of Windsor 
Forest are accessible for a summer's 
ride—so long as Lord Melbourne 
may while away his mornings in fri- 
volous gossip with the ladies of the 
court, undisturbed by the fear of 
parliament in the evening —so long 
as the banquet-board of his sovereign 
is spread to stimulate a lazy palate, 
what cares England’s prime minister 
for affairs of state? Can Lord Mel- 
bourne’s conduct in the matter in 
question,” the writer goes on indig- 
nantly to ask, “can Lord Melbourne's 
conduct lead us to any other conclu- 
sion, than that his lordship is su- 
premely indifferent to every earthly 
consideration but the indulgence of 
his own ease ?” 

And now let us turn our eyes 
abroad, and note what was passing 
on the other side of the Channel, 
while the prime minister of England 
was thus wasting his hours in inglo- 
rious ease? At the latter end of 
September a man presented himself 
to M. Thiers at Paris, declaring him- 
self to be the inventor alluded to in 
The Times; and so alive was the 
French minister to the importance 
of obtaining such a secret, that he 
actually introduced the impostor— 
for such he turned out to be—to 
Louis Philippe, who honoured him 
with an audience. The sagacious 
king, with The Times in his hand, 
soon unmasked the adventurer, and 
found he was not the party alluded 
to by that journal. But mark the 
contrast between England and France. 
In this country it is alleged publicly 
that an English subject has made the 
most important discoveries, and in- 
vented projects of the mightiest 
power, in perfecting which he had 
spent the better part of his life and 
all his fortune, and neither the mi- 
nister nor the Lords of the Admiralty 
will deign to attend to his claims; 
but, on the other hand, in France 
the greatest eagerness was manifested 
by the government to possess them- 
selves of the secret, and which would 
at this moment have been in the 
possession of that hostile power, was 
not a humble subject of her majesty 
more patriotic than her prime mi- 
nister and selfish Admiralty Lords. 
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Since the 12th of September The 
Times, which announced that it 
“ would act with deliberation, and 
proceed at its own pace,” and would 
not be “ entrapped into unseasonable 
disclosures,” has dropped the subject ; 
but it has retracted none of its state- 
ments, nor has one of them been 
contradicted by the parties who 
could easily have done so had those 
statements been erroneous or false. 
Doubtless, so able a man as the con- 
ductor of The Times has his own 
good and sufficient reasons for his 
present silence, which, without pro- 
fessing to be in the secrets of Print- 
ing House Square, we conjecture to 
originate more in a desire not to 
agitate the public mind on a subject 
which it is unsafe to unfold too far, 
than from a doubt of the accuracy 
of his early assertions. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, we are enabled, from 
our own personal sources of inform- 
ation, to announce that several noble 
lords and distinguished naval and 
military officers are investigating this 
matter, and we RATHER anticipate 
that neither Lord Minto nor Lord 
Melbourne will venture to thrust 
them from the doors of Downing 
Street and the Admiralty as they 
have done a once unfriended, but 
now powerfully protected, indivi- 
dual. We could expatiate, did space 
permit, at considerable length on 
this subject, and may probably at no 
distant day resume it; suffice it for 
the present to say, that we know, of 
our own knowledge, that important 
discoveries have been made by the 
individual above alluded to, which, 
to use the words of a naval officer of 
longer practical experience perhaps 
than any officer now in the service, 
“are so extraordinary as to vest the 
absolute sovereignty of the seas in 
the hands of the first power that 
shall adopt them.” In a_ report 
which the same officer made to the 
Admiralty, with a view of which we 
have been favoured, he writes thus : 
—* The country might by their ap- 
plication be rendered impregnable,— 
for a hundred sail of the line might be 
easily destroyed by a single small 
ship constructed on the principle I 
have had explained to me; and 
whenever it might be necessary to 
call this power into action, its effects 
would be attained at a trifling ex- 
pense, and upon the shortest notice.” 
A naval lord, to whom a portion 
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only of these powers have been dis- 
closed, writes to us, that in his 
opinion “they are of immense im- 
portance to the maritime interests of 
this country ;” and another naval 
lord, who has seen service, and is a 
very smart seaman, exclaimed, on 
witnessing an experiment, that our 
line-of-battle ships would be against 
such a force “no better than so many 
haystacks.” Now, be it borne in 
mind, that the witnesses we have put 
into the box are unwilling witnesses, 
who have been convinced in spite of 
their most strongly-rooted preju- 
dices. A witness who wishes a thing 
to be true is satisfied with slight 
evidence; but the testimony of a 
reluctant witness is a valuable proof. 
British naval officers are naturally 
reluctant to believe that any power 
exists capable of superseding the 
gunnery of Great Britain; but six 
competent judges have been con- 
vinced, and confessed their convic- 
tion. And yet, for want of a proper 
tribunal to examine and test in- 
ventions, there is at this moment a 
risk of these stupendous discoveries 
being lost to this country, and used 
by our enemies against us, or pub- 
lished to all mankind. Whatever is 
tried at Woolwich is, unhappily for 
our safety, soon known to all na- 
tions ; at Paris and at St. Petersburg 
nearly as soon, and sometimes sooner, 
than in London,—so much better do 
foreign powers pay for divulging 
than we do for keeping secrets. 
Thousands of valuable discoveries 
have been lost to this country, and 
thousands of worthless ones palmed 
upon it, for want of a competent and 
disinterested tribunal to judge of 
their merits in the first instance. 
Every country in Europe has the ad- 
vantage of England in this respect. 
To whom is an applicant to resort ? 
If he goes with some naval improve- 
ment to the Admiralty, he probably 
encounters a lord destitute of all 
nautical knowledge, or a clerk, who 
either foolishly divulges the matter 
imparted to him, or, ifa clever knave, 
fraudulently appropriates it to his own 
use. If an inventor betakes himself 
to the Ordnance Office, he is received 
by a cavalry officer, who candidly 
owns he has no engineering know- 
ledge; and if he goes down to Wool- 
wich, he is either instantly repelled 
by a martinet, or his discovery dis- 
closed to all mankind by the spies of 
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different powers ever on the watch 
to report to their foreign employers. 


The evil effects of such a state of 


things are obvious. Is there no 
remedy? Could not a secret scienti- 
fic board be established, which should 
not fluctuate with the ministry of the 
day? The benefits resulting from an 
arrangement of the kind in the per- 
manent under-secretaries of state 
have been long felt, and might, we 
think, encourage the trial of some 
such plan as we have above glanced 
at. Nothing, at any rate, can be 
worse than the existing system, as is 
illustrated in the case of the inventor 
in question. 

Again say we, “ they order this 
matter better in France,” to the ports 
of which we must now recur. The 
main object of the “ Traveller” was 


to inspect the five military ports of 


France, and report upon their ar- 
senals, dockyards, and the prepar- 
ations therein making; but he has 
also given us some interesting and 
instructive letters on the commercial 
ports also, such as Havre, Marseilles, 
Boulogne, Dunkirk, St. Servan, Bay- 
onne, and others. It may be well to 
give the “ Traveller's” own explan- 
ation of the term, military ports :— 
“You are aware,” he writes from 
Cherbourg, ‘‘ that the designation ports 
militaires is applicable only to five French 
ports, namely, Cherbourg, Brest, L’Ori- 
ent, Rochefort, and Toulon; and that the 
words are equivalent to our arsenals and 
dockyards, as the towns may be taken to 
be the French counterparts of Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Sheerness, and Woolwich.” 


The * Traveller” had powerful 
French recommendations, and was 
thus admitted to many places inac- 
cessible even to native Frenchmen 
without special introductions; and 
he contrived, in spite of every pre- 
caution on the part of the authorities, 
to see many more. He seems very 
properly in the first instance to have 
asked permission ; and very adroitly 
to have walked through arsenals, 
dockyards, and workshops, without 
permission, when his polite and well- 
backed-up application was rejected. 
The result is the report of a highly 
intelligent and veracious eye-witness 


of the present state and condition of 


the French navy, commercial marine, 
and every point essential to enable an 
English statesman to understand the 
quality and amount of marine force 


that may be brought by France 
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_— this country. The shipping 

pronounced splendid, the crews 
well disciplined and effective, and 
the officers scientific, accomplished, 
and brave. Preparations for war on 
a gigantic scale were in progress at 
every spot visited by the “ Traveller,” 
and an intense desire to use these 
munitions of war against this coun- 
try expressed on every side. ‘The 
“Traveller” has too much of the 
British seaman about him to believe 
in the possibility of Johnny Crapaud 
ultimately beating us on the element 
we have so long claimed as under our 
dominion ; but he earnestly calls 
upon us to be upon our guard, for 
the French navy will be found a 
much more formidable antagonist 
than it has been at any former 
period. Statesmen ought to remem- 
ber that a fleet is not made in a few 
weeks, as an army may be ; and that 
a single victory, obtained by over- 
Ww helming numbers attacking us un- 
awares (the way the French will next 
attack us), may place this country at 
the mercy of her implacable foes, and 
the most brutal, licentious, and san- 
guinary of all the children of men. 
If fifty thousand Frenchmen were to 
land as invaders at Gravesend to- 
morrow, we believe that not a score 
would live to return to la belle 
France; but what unutterable hor- 
rors and atrocities would take place 
before their extermination was effect- 
ed! We happen to know something 
of the seat of war under the visitation 
of a French army, but know no lan- 
guage strong enough to denounce the 
wicked heedlessness of the minister 
who can fold his hands to slumber, 
or waste his joyous hours in careless 
ease, while the cloud betokening such 
a tempest is darkening the horizon, 
though as yet it be but “a little 
cloud rising out of the sea like a 
man’s hand.” We heartily hope the 
animated appeal of the “ Traveller” 
will not fall on unheeding ears, but 
that our legislators may wrest some 
small interval of time from discus- 
sions about Irish votes, parliamentary 
privileges, and the most approved 
modes of grinding the faces of the 
poor on philosophical principles, to 
look to the state of those bulwarks, 
behind which are reposing all that 
is dear to us, our sons and our 
daughters, our hearths, our altars, 
and our homes, all—all of which 
may in an hour be foully violated, 
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trampled down, and ransacked by a 
fell soldiery, if those bulwarks are 
forced ina single spot. Laugh, Lord 
Melbourne ; sneer, Lord John Rus- 
sell ; laugh and sneer while you may ; 
but think you that that bold pea- 
santry, “ once their country’s pride,” 
whom you now doom to a worse fate 
than that of the convicted felon, 
will, when your rich homes are de- 
spoiled, rush forward to your rescue 
as they would of yore? 

Where such momentous topics as 
those above adverted to are discussed, 
and so much important information 
imparted, the graces of style and the 
amusement of anecdotes are very 
subordinate objects; but in these 
letters the pleasant is very agreeably 
mingled with the useful. The sketches 
of Frenchmen and French society 
are graphic and good ; and we cannot 
help being amused at the hearty 
good-will with which, on every pos- 
sible occasion, the “ Traveller” be- 
labours O'Connell ; his hatred of the 
ruffian is quite sublime; and if we 
cannot attain to its loftiness, we yet 
concur in his estimate of that men- 
dacious mendicant’s character. If, 
however, the “ Traveller” will accept 
a hint from no unfriendly critic, his 
style will gather force by lessening 
the number and diminishing the ac- 
cumulation of his compound epithets. 
“ Periwig - pated, pence - filching, 
pinch-penny patriots,” are epithets 
respectively applicable and true, but 
all at once they are de trop. 

We have not room for many quo- 
tations, but we must conclude our 
notice and recommendation of this 
very valuable and extremely agree- 
able volume with a sketch ofa French 
bagman, the dialogue introduced into 
which would have done no discredit 
to Moliére. But the following pass- 
age is not merely amusing, it is useful, 
as calculated to put England upon 
her guard against the villanous spirit 
that lately actuated, and still we be- 
lieve actuates, a horde of barbarous 
dare-devils dwelling within three 
hour's distance of our own shores :— 


THE COMMIS VOYAGEUR. 


“The emptiness, the alternate froth 
and fury of the Gascon, are well known : 
but never did these qualities appear 
among the lower orders in more disgust- 
ing and discreditable prominence than 
at the present moment. The name of 


England is hated and loathed, for no 
other reason that I can discover but be- 
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cause her power is feared ; and the fes- 

tering vanity, the gnawing, feverish, 
restless, self-love of the low Frenchman 
will not allow him to forget or forgive 
those disasters which have befallen the 
arms of his country, from the earliest 
period, when she has been rash enough 
to measure her strength with Britain, 
down to the last glorious and crowning 
defeat at Waterloo. Hitherto I have in 
these journeys done my nature much 
violence. I have endeavoured to cham- 
pion down within me those recollections 
of which a Briton may be well proud. I 
have treated the people among whom I 
fer a moment dwell, not only with ci- 
vility, but studied and deferential po- 
liteness ; but these exhibitions of good 
feeling and good-will are, I regret to 
say, thrown away on the great mass of 
human beings with whom I come into 
contact. Instead of meeting me more 
than half way, as all gentlemanly and 
generous-minded men would do, they 
generally commence with braggadocio 
and bombast, and the cool and unutter. 
able scorn with which I treat these empty 
boastings serves but to render them more 
wild and waspish. You will easily con- 
ceive that 1 do not here refer to the 
élite of this vain and volatile race ; but 
the crowds whom one daily encounters 
at inns, tables d’hotes, restaurants, caj és, 
theatres, and public places. This ‘mob 
of gentlemen’ who talk with ease is for 
the most part composed of two classes, 
both the pests of French society, as 
they would be, if they bad their will, the 
scourges of Europe in a small way. I 
allude, in the first place, to the class of 
commis voyageurs, or commercial travel- 
lers; and in the second, to the class of 
sous-officiers. It were difficult to say 
which of the two is the more noxious, 
mischievous, and insupportable. 

“The commis voyageur is generally a 
man between the ages of twenty-three 
and forty, and he belongs, pur excellence, 
to the cluss of dirty dandies. From the 
cut of his habiliments, you may easily 
perceive that he apes modishness ; but, 
on the other hand, if his coat be of re- 
spectable texture, you may be pretty 
sure that his linen is of a pale chocolate 
colour, or his bat in the category of the 
‘shocking bad.’ The strength of the 
genus, as of the individual, however, lies 
in his hair. This is allowed to float down 
his shoulders in wild profusion, ‘ wooing 
not only the rough caresses of the wind,’ 
but all those floating particles of sand, 
dust, feathers, burnt tobacco, cigars, and 
coffee, with which the air of large towns 
is so fully impregnated. A tooth or nail- 
brush he disdains to use, for la jeune France 
scorns cleanliness ; but, on the other hand, 
if he takes no heed of nails or teeth, he 
cherishes beard and whiskers with ex- 
ceeding fondness. Moustachios,imperials, 
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tufts, postiches, are to him the urim and 
thummim. He enters an hotel or coffee- 
room with an insolent and audacious air ; 
straightway occupies the best place ; calls 
loudly on the waiter; rails, abuses, and 
growls by turns ; seizes on the best dishes, 
and the best portions of them ; and, final- 
ly, picking his teeth with his fork, resigns 
himself to the discussion of things poli- 
tical, theatrical, nautical, and military. 
He is a man who knows every thing. 
The motives of cabinets are open to, and 
lie patent before, him. He is aware why 
Palmerston signed the treaty without the 
sanction of France ; and he can foretell 
to a certainty the neutrality of Prussia. 
He has the finance of England at his 
fingers’ ends; and he knows what is 
passing at the English dependency of 


Calcutta, and the French colony of 
Chandernagore. The Horse Guards and 


the Admiralty have confided to him their 
inmost thoughts. He knows what our 
enemies never hitherto discovered, —that 
our ships cannot fight or sail, and that 
our army is disaffected. 

‘* He is in active correspondence with 
Ireland ; and he is well aware that priests 
and people are stretching out their eyes 
and arms to see and welcome the French 
fleet, which is not in sight, though, if you 
are to believe him, it soon will be. He 
is intimate with the telegraph, and on 
more than speaking terms with the Se- 
maphore ; and he can tell to a dead cer- 
tainty that Duperré and Lalande have not 
only left Paris for Toulon, but are already 
afloat with sealed orders to destroy the 
English fleet, and burn Portsmouth and 
the other dockyards which have escaped 
the incendiary. On occasions such as 
these, so frequent as to be almost diurnal, 
1 am sometimes tempted to interpose in 
the following fashion :— 

““* Monsieur est donc au ministére, 
car il sait tout ? 

«« « Non, monsieur.’ 

“« Pardon, si je me trompe. Mon- 
sieur doit étre alors employé aux affaires 
étrangeéres 7” 

*«« Non, monsieur !’ 

*** A coup sir donc, il est premier 
commis au Bureau de la Guerre ou de 
la Marine ?’ 

«* « Mais, non, monsieur !’ 

““* Comme je suis bete! Il est cer- 
tain, que monsieur rédige dans le Moni- 
teur ou dans les Débats ?’ 

*** Oh! que non! monsieur !’ 

“* Comment, denc, est il possible que 
monsieur soit le secrétaire intime du Pré- 
sident de Conseil, qui se rend a Toulon 
en courrier a franc étrier ?’ 
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«** Monsieur, non. Je fais del’article.* 
Je voyage dans les confitures.’ 
** Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat, and 
I pledge you my honour that every single 
word, or, at least, the sense and substance 
of the conversation of which I give you 
a faint outline, took place in the good 
city of Bordeaux between myself and 
the omniscient bagman in comfits and 
preserves, who was ‘travelling for a house 
in the Rue Montmartre, at Paris. This 
loquacious lollipop, ignorant, fluent, men- 
dacious, daring, a brigand in politics, a 
freethinker in religion, a gross and brutal 
sensualist in action, and, of course, a 
democrat and a great friend to the policy 
of M. Thiers. His voice was loud for 
war as soon as he had satisfied the first 
cravings of hanger ; and I could after- 
wards perceive him at the theatre, a few 
nights ago, one of the most boisterous in 
calling for, and one of the most vehement 
in applauding, the ‘ Marseillaise.’ It 
must be confessed, that the man is worthy 
of the minister, and the minister of the 
man. You will, I am sure, pardon me 
for entering into these details; it is 
all-important that I should do so. I 
dare say, on a rough guess, the 
bagmen or commercial travellers of 
France amount to 500,000, and this in- 
dividual, and all-knowing bitter almond, 
is a type cf the entire tribe. Young, 
euger, active, zealous, ready - witted, 
quick-spoken, but wholly ignorant and 
superficial, and without the least tincture 
of principle, morality, or religion, it is 
inconceivable what an influence these 
scamps exercise. They have their jour- 
nals, their coffee-houses, their -hotels, 
and their diligences ; and wo to the 
unfortunate hotel-keeper, waiter, or con- 
ductor, who gives them the least offence. 
Individually and as a body, the commis 
voyageurs would level down every thing 
to their own standard. In their vocabu- 
lary, there is no such thing as an honest 
or virtuous woman; and when chance 
throws them into the company of a 
decent female, their language is of the 
stews and the bagnio. It sometimes 
happens that English ladies and gentle- 
men, deceived by the imperial and the 
moustachio, mistake these vagabonds for 
gentlemen ; but it cannot be too gene- 
rally known, that all Frenchmen of con- 
dition have long since abandoned the 
moustachio, and men of rank and birth 
have never yielded to the beastly custom 
of smoking, in which the bagmen indulge 
‘ from night till morn, from morn to dewy 


” 


eve. 


* This i isac ant w ord : among the bagmen, which : signifies that they go > about with 


patterns, 
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